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“T have called a New World into existence, to redress the balance of*the Old.” 
Tue KING OF ENGLAND, per GEORGE CANNING. 


THE negotiations which have resulted in the exclusion of the 
Indirect Claims from consideration by the Arbitrators at Geneva 
have opened the way to the litigation itself. But, at the same time, 
it must not be too confidently supposed that it secures acquiescence 
in the judgment of the court. As the article which immediately 
follows this introduction shows, the British counter-case, being the 
principal document on that side, itself provides for a refusal to sub- 
mit to such judgment, in a certain event. 

It is, in any case, high time that something like a statement of the 
present condition of the case should be laid before the public. At 
a time, not long ago, when the details and situation of the negotia- 
tions on the Alabama Claims were most loudly and extensively dis- 
‘ cussed in this country, not more than three copies of the chief 
document just then in point were in the United States, and those: 
were in the hands of persons who said nothing about it. This fact 
may indicate the quantity of real knowledge of the subject which 
has been used in writing about it. 

The fairness with which this writing has been done is about as 
great as the knowledge. The question has too often been dealt with, 
indeed, on both sides of the water, not so much for the sake of ascer- 
taining the truth about it, as for the sake of damaging somebody with 
it; just as a man in a fury flings at his adversary whatever lies next 
his hand. In England, the Disraelitish opposition have made it their 
crowbar wherewith to endeavor to pry out Mr. Gladstone from 
office ; their exegesis consisting in what was substantially a claim that 
Mr. Gladstone’s ministry would compromise the honor of England 
in dealing with the case. Mr. Gladstone, of course, replied by talk- 
ing still bigger about the honor of England and the absurdity of the 
American claims. But not one of the speeches in Parliament has 
weighed the facts and struck a just balance. 
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In the United States, the discussion has been just as obviously a 
mere battle between ins and outs. A leading newspaper, seeking to 
promote the personal interests of its chief editor as a presidential 
candidate by a personal attack on President Grant and his Secretary of 
State, has published day after day what are called “display heads,” 
and editorial statements, which, if not absolute falsifications, were ab- 
solute assumptions; which were contradicted by the next day’s 
or even the same day’s news, besides being unjustifiable aspersions 
on the honorand the common-sense of respectable citizens of the 
United States. Such unfriendly and unfair assaults cannot, in the 
mature of the case, promote calm discussion nor sound information on 
either side; and the actual merits of the question at issue are dis- 
regarded, for the sake of making it a useful projectile for political 
cannonading. But, as legitimate warfare, this procedure ranks with 
the method of Mesha, king of Moab, who murdered his own son to 
beat the king of Israel. 

To us, whose duty it is to consider current politics from an ethical 
stand-point, this mode of managing argument cannot but be unwelcome. 
_.. Even the brief observations in a recent number of “ OLD AND 
NEw ” upon the conduct of England in respect to the Arbitration, 
have seemed to one worthy and pious man to partake of this second 
fault; for hg broadly charged, in his weekly religious newspaper, that 
those observations were not “ingenuous.” What can be expected 
wf the secular dailies, when a doctor of divinity, in a religious 
weekly, can thus speak of a cosmopolitan monthly? It is for his 
sake, as well as for that of others insufficiently informed, that we re- 
‘turn to the subject, and proceed to state the substance and complexion 
of the American and British cases. For the correctness of this 
‘summary we appeal to the public documents of the two govern- 
aments, issued for the use of the arbitration, and from which this 
summary has been condensed ; and for the correctness of such judg- 
ments as are added, we appeal to the same documents, and to past 
and present history. But he who shall praise or blame, should read 
the documents first. Whatever the merit in literature of Mr. 
Sydney Smith’s rule, never to read a book which he was going to 
criticise, it has not yet been claimed that a judge was best fitted to 
deliver the opinion of the court by not knowing any thing about the 
evidence. 

We beg the reader of these lines, when next any one would en- 
gage him in a discussion of the Alabama question, to ask, “‘ Have you 
read the cases of the two governments, or have you any clear idea of 
what they are?” The reader will be more fortunate than we have 
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been if he do not find that on this question the subject generally 
changes. 

Now, the first and broadest fact of all the story is one which lies 
back of all the documents in the case, and which is much older than 
the case itself. It has of late years been studiously kept out of 
sight, by a great many very good people, for very good purposes. 
It is, however, indispensable to a perfectly full comprehension of the 
position of the two parties to the pending arbitration; but, at the 
same time, the exclusion, even of any allusion to it, from our sum- 
mary of the case itself, would not change the bearings of the argu- 
ments in that case. The remembrance of it only explains and 
illuminates the whole. , 

Whereas the actual statement of the American case begins by 
showing that the British Cabinet, at the outbreak of the Rebellion 
and throughout it, was unfriendly to the United States, and insincere 
in its neutrality, the real truth, to begin with, is this : — 

There are two Englands: one that represents the country in inter- 
national relations, and another. The former, International England, 
has always been unfriendly to the United States, and is so still; and 
apparently will, for a time at least, continue to be so. This is 
the England of monarchy, of nobility, of land-owners, of capitalists, 
of what are called “ upper and middle classes.” This England it is 
that used to prohibit hat-making and nail-making in the American 
colonies ; that systematically used or abused the colonial trade and 
industry, avowedly for the sake of making money out of them; that 
tried in vain the Stamp Act extortions; that lost the fight of the 
Revolution ; that abused our marine until the war of 1812 resulted ; 
that has even yet not yielded the claims which produced that war ; 
that has steadily sought to depress our industries in this century, as 
in previous centuries, single English interests having subscribed as 
much as half a million dollars to be used in selling goods below cost 
in our markets, until our manufacture should be broken down, and 
the British monopoly thus assured. In short, the international his- 
tory of England and the United States down to 1861 was two centu- 
ries and a half of industrial warfare, varied with two wars. As the 
later part of this long period of unfriendliness drew on, a new 
element, a reflex influence from the western side of the Atlantic, 
mingled in it. This was the influence of our success in securing a 
high average and unprecedented dispersion of happiness in wealth, 
independence, intelligence, social virtue, and morality. The power 
of this example, steadily disintegrating the fabric of English society, 
and urging it towards a more equal distribution of all the good that 
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makes citizens, has, of course, as steadily re-enforced ‘the dislike of 
those whose power and position depend on the maintenance of the 
present order of things. That is, of late years the two Englands 
have diverged with respect to the United States. The ruling classes 
—international England — have become more alive to the prospect 
that their power may be lost through our example. And the poorer 
classes,— silent England,— the working-men’s England, — have be- 
come more friendly to the living proof that a country may be rich and 
strong.and-happy where all can own land, where every man’s chil- 
dren can be educated, where obscure birth is rather a help than a 
_ hindrance,-.and where there does not exist a distinction of ranks. 
Without taking into the account this historically established con- 
dition of things, the story of the “‘ Alabama ” case can be only imper- 
fectly understood. . For it completely explains the situation which 
the first part of the American case only states and proves. It shows 
it to be the merest-natural sequence of cause and effect, that, when 
the Rebellion broke out, the working-men’s England should be on the 
side of the North,and the international England should sympathize 
with the upper-and-lower-class organization of Southern society, and 
should rejoice at the apparent destruction of this coercing political ex- 
ample and business rival. It is evident that even men and women of 
the most unselfish purity, precisely because their consciences were 
troubling them with incessant doubts whether it was right to receive 
the wealth of high appointments in Church and State, under an estab- 
lishment open to such perilous questionings about its justice and hu- 
manity, could not help feeling that they would grow light-hearted at 
finding that our republican system was intrinsically incapable of per- 
manence. 
.. The history of the case, as stated by the one party and the other, 
has therefore two very different aspects. One makes it a com- 
paratively temporary and trifling matter; a discussion of points at 
issue under the three rules of Article VI. of the treaty; an in- 
quiry of what is, or is not, evidence in a British court according 
to common law ; a technical, legal inquiry, seeking to exclude evi- 
dence of the animus of the other transactions involved, and studi- 
ously refusing to consider either occurrences before and after them, 
or cotemporary related occurrences, where such exclusion is supposed 
likely to support the view taken. 
. But the history has another side of permanent significance which 
is not legal only, but international and historical and ethical, as being 
but one manifestation of a long-continued state of things, — unfor- 
tunate, and in important senses evil, but undeniable ; which may, and 
unquestionably will, be cured, but which will not be ameliorated by 
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unfriendly debates, or by the avoidance, through appeals to the letter 
of the law, of real reparation for real evils inflicted. 

The British case, as laid before the arbitrators, seeks constantly to 
limit the question in the sense of the first of these aspects. This 
view, of course, leads directly to its discussion as a single lawsuit, 
under the restrictions of the Anglo-Saxon system of jurisprudence. 

If this method of trial should be adopted, and if the judgment of 
the court should not be on the merits, and the defendant should by 
such means gain this cause, the significant refusal of the British 
Government to touch the question of hostile feeling and insincere 
neutrality will have its whole force, both as law and history. Evi- 
dence of intention will have been excluded under circumstances that 
go far to prove it. And a further support will have been given — 
a sadly unnecessary one — to the wide-spread and profound convic- 
tion, that, as heretofore, England will hereafter on occasion do or re- 
frain from doing, as shall seem most likely to destroy this republic, 
so far as the measures required are safe to her, and consistent with 
possible interpretations of the words of a law. 

The present habits of private citizens are sufficiently loose and 
superficial, in applying the doctrines of Christianity to their dealings 
with each other. As to those of nations, we believe the expression 
of regret for the escape of the “Alabama” and her fellows by the Brit- 
ish negotiators of the Treaty of Washington, is the nearest approach 
to any such application, even in form, that the world has yet seen. 
The spirit of the cases and counter-cases is very different. If the 
negotiations were to begin over again now, no reader of the docu- 
ments can fail to feel that even a formally friendly agreement, like 
the existing one, would be perfectly hopeless. Does it expose us to 
the charge of disingenuousness, or of hypocrisy, if we venture to 
wish that the code of the Sermon on the Mount might be in some 
measure followed for once in the history of diplomacy ? It will per- 
haps be said, “* Oh, yes; you want the other party to exemplify it!” 
Well, we believe they are in the wrong. At any rate, it is without 
threats of violence that we have peacefully asked them for repara- 
tion. No one hints that we shall not acquiesce in the decision at 
Geneva if it is against us. And we believe that if Great Britain 
does not take so noble an initiative of deeds as well as words, that 
there is an additional opportunity of securing that great glory for. 
our own. The history of American diplomacy hitherto will go far 
, to indicate that we have as fair a prospect of becoming a Christian 
nation, nation-wise, as any other. We do not mean, alas, that the 
thing is likely to take place any fine morning. 
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THE PRINTED CASES AT GENEVA. 


~ BrrorE stating the principal points 
of the American claims in the “ Ala- 
bama” cases, and of the British 
answers, there should be premised a 
few words explaining the precise facts 
about the “ Indirect Claims.” 

- These were expected to appear in 
the American case; and moreover, it 
was the bounden duty of the Ameri- 
can Government to put them into the 
case. It made no difference what 
offset there was to be; it was like 
making up an account, where all the 
debits are expected to appear, whether 
there are credits to balance or not. 
The few words which we shall now 
quote show strikingly what real knowl- 
edge of the matter in hand has pre- 
vailed in the printed discussions of 
it. The following extract from the 
protocol of the Joint High Commis- 
sion for March 8, 1871 (“Case 
of the United States,” p. 9), proves 
that it was contemplated before the 
treaty was made, that the indirect 
claims should be inserted : — 

“The American Commissioners stat- 
ed that. . . the history of the ‘Ala- 
bama’ and othercruisers . . . showed 
extensive DIRECT losses,. . . and IN- 
DIRECT injury in the transfer of a 
large part of the American commer- 
cial marine to the British flag, in the 
enhanced payments of insurance, in 
the prolongation of the war, and in 
the addition of a large sum to the cost 
of the war and the suppression of the 
Rebellion.” 

Nothing appears on record of any 
objections to this statement on the 
part of the British Commissioners, 
though it was made two months and 
more before the signing of the treaty. 
Completer proof that the indirect 
claims were expected to be made 


(whatever was to be done with them) 
is scarcely possible, and is certainly 
unnecessary. 

But moreover, the treaty required 
that the indirect claims should be 
brought before the Board of Arbitra- 
tion. The first article of the treaty 
provides that “ auu the said claims, 
GROWING OUT OF acts committed by 
the aforesaid vessels, and generically 
known as the ‘Alabama Claims,’ 
shall be referred,” &c. And the 
eleventh article provides that “every 
such claim, whether the same may or 
may not have been presented to the 
notice of, made, preferred, or laid be- 
fore the tribunal or board, shall, from 
and after the conclusion of the pro- 
ceedings of. the tribunal or board, be 
considered and treated as finally 
settled, barred, and henceforth inad- 
missible.” 

First, ald claims growing out of the 
acts: in question are required to be 
referred ; second, they are to be reck- 
oned settled finally, at the end of the 
proceedings, whether laid before the 
board or not. How is it possible, 
with those few words before us, to 
understand how well-meaning people 
could find fault with the American 
Government for putting the indirect 
claims into the case? Those claims 
existed, it was desirable that they 
should be settled, they had been 
brought to the notice of the British 
negotiators, they were called for by 
the treaty, and were put in for the 
purpose of being settled accordingly. 

The British Government, in oppos- 
ing this view, has represented the 
great amount of these claims, and 
has recited various previous dis- 
claimers of responsibility ; but has re- 
lied chiefly upon a question of defi- 
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nition, as follows: The American 
High Commissioners on March 8, 
1871, proposed that the Joint High 
Commission should agree upon a sum 
to be paid to the United States by 
Great Britain, “in satisfaction of all 
the claims ” (viz., all the “ Alabama ” 
claims), “and the interest thereon.” 
“In the hope of an’ amicable settle- 
ment,” they limited their request to 
this of payment, along with (“they 
hoped”) an expression of regret by 
her Majesty’s Government for the 
depredations themselves. These two 
things, the payment and the acknowl- 
edgment, were to constitute the 
“amicable settlement;” and in the 
hope of it, they said, “no estimate 
was made of the indirect losses, with- 
out prejudice, however, to the right 
to indemnification on their account 
in the event of no such settlement 
being made.” No such was made; 


and the Commission proceeded to con- 


sider a mode of reaching a settlement, 
instead of a settlement itself. This 
mode was agreed upon by the treaty : 
it was the action of the pending ar- 
bitration. Now, says Earl Granville, 
this mode of reaching a settlement 
was the settlement. That is the gist 
of his argument, which to state is to 
refute. 

We now proceed to the arguments 
themselves, using the British and 
American public. documents as the 
sources of the following view. 

No attempt has been made to get 
in all the minor points; the chief ob- 
ject indeed was to show the signifi- 
cance of the positions and lines of 
argument of the parties. The main 
points of the real arguments, of course, 
are in the actual declaration and plea, 
to use convenient legal terms, of the 
parties, viz., the American case, which 
states the claims, and the British 
counter-case, which opposes them. 
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The British case, delivered in along 
with that of the United States, is ° 
most properly an‘enumeration of facts, 
often referred to in the, counter-case, 
and really a part of it. Our refer- 
ences are therefore to the counter-case. 
None of the points made in the Ameri- 
can counter-case are brought up; as 
they are mostly subordinate to those 
in its case, in a manner chronologi- 
cally just the reverse of the relation 
of the two British documents. It 
should, however, be stated, that this 
document flatly contradicts, and puts 
in voluminous evidence to disprove, 
the British charges of habitual vio- 
lation in the United States of its 
duties as a neutral, and sets right a 
considerable number of alleged. errors 
in principle and in detail, of the 
British case, and in a number of in- 
stances directly fortifies the Ameri- 
can claims by the allegations of that 
case. 

The first of the six parts of the 
American case is an introduction, con- 
taining parts of the Treaty of Wash- 
ington, and other preliminary mat- 
ter. 

The second part sets forth “The 
unfriendly course pursued by Great 
Britain toward the United States 
from the outbreak to the close of the 
insurrection,” Thus, on April 9, 1861, 
Lord John Russell said to Mr. Dal- 
las that the coming of Mr. Adams, Mr. 
Lincoln’s new minister, to England, 
“ would doubtless be regarded as the 
appropriate and natural occasion for 
finally discussing the question,” — 
viz., of taking ground with reference 
to the Rebellion. This was an inti- 
mation, if not a promise, that there 
should be a delay until such coming.. 
Yet the proclamation was issued in 
such a manner that it looked like a» 
studied and marked refusal of such dis— 
cussion ; for it was issued on the moznr- 
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.ing of May 13, 1861, when the Brit- 
ish Government had had more than 
& month’s notice of Mr. Adams’s com- 
ing, were fully aware that he brought 
full instructions to discuss this very 
question, and must have known that 
he had actually reached Liverpool ; 
and when he did, in fact, reach Lon- 
don on the evening of the very day 
of the issue. It is not contended 
that Great Britain had not a perfect 
legal right to issue the proclamation ; 
but that it was issued in such a way 
as to show unfriendly feeling. 

The British Government had already 
suggested to the French Emperor and 
arranged with him a joint and similar 
course of action as to the question of 
belligerency, in accordance with which 
that quality was recognized in the 
rebels. Todo this in this way, and 
without waiting to see what the 
United States had to say about it, is 
a course which cannot have been sug- 
gested by friendly motives. It looks 
like giving the farthest possible en- 
couragement to the Rebellion that 
could be given without an open vio- 
lation of law, justice, and friendship; 
and as it looked, so it worked. 

A second step in the agreed joint 
action of England and France, agreed, 
remember, without consulting the 
United States, whose interests and 
even existence as a nation were con- 
cerned, — as people treat an imbecile, 
— was, to open negotiations with the 
rebels. This was done through Lord 
Lyons, English minister at Washing- 


ton, in a secret, unfriendly, and unlaw-. 


ful manner ; and the act might justly 
have been considered by the United 
States a cause of war. 

Still more distinct proof of the un- 
friendly feeling of the British Govern- 
ment is afforded by what its members 
eaid. Lord John Russell (who had 
engineered the operations just men- 
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tioned), in a public speech at Newcas- 
tle, Oct. 14, 1861, expressly said that 
the contest here was nothing but a 
struggle, “ the one side for empire, and 
the other for independence ;” and he 
proceeded to argue that the “re- 
union ” of the “ parts” of this coun- 
try must result in evil in any event, 
and that it was therefore the “ duty” 
of the English to try to stop the con- 
troversy where it was; i.e., to es- 
tablish the independence of the South. 
In a subsequent speech in the House 
of Commons, the same bitter and un- 
conditional enemy of. this country 
explained how, whatever might be 
the merits of other terminations. of 
the war, that of a definite victory 
by the North would be “a calamity.” 
Many other public utterances by Pal- 
merston, Gladstone, and other repre- 
sentative Englishmen, are in the same 
tone of undisguised and almost un- 
qualified enmity to the United States. 

Such is the argument of the second 
chapter of the American case, of 
which only specimens of details are 
here given 

The closeness with which the 
British Government sheered towards 
the verge of actual hostilities, appears 
even more clearly stiil in the case of 
“ Laird’s Rams,” referred to in Part 
III., than in any of those quoted in 
Part IT.; a case, by the way, to which 
the British counterase does not re- 
fer. Mr. Adams, having repeatedly 
notified Earl Russell of particulars 
about these rams, viz., on July 11, 
16, 25, Aug. 14, Sept. 3, and Sept. 
4, was at last told by the Earl, on 
that last date, late in the afternoon, 
that “her Majesty’s Government are 
advised that they cannot interfere in 
any way with these vessels.” Next 
morning Mr. Adams wrote back, “ It 
would be superfluous in me te point 
out to your lordship that this is war.” 




















Three days afterwards he was in- 
formed that the rams would not be 
allowed to depart. It is not unjust 
to believe that only the immediate 
prospect of actual war caused this 
stoppage. 

To this part of the case the British 
Government makes reply thus : “ The 
British Government distinctly re- 
fuses to enter upon the discussion of 
these charges.” Disproof was impos- 
sible. Frank confession seems not to 
have been thought of. And therefore 
it only remained to refuse to plead. 
Having done this, it proceeds, at a 
subsequent part of its counter-case, 
to go into a long historical view of 
alleged violations and neglects of 
neutral duty by the United States 
as against itself, as well as oth- 
er nations, using the harsh lan- 
guage that “the history of the 
subject is from first to last a history 
of unlawful enterprises originated 
either in the United States or by the 
citizens of the United States in 8ther 
countries.” The United States, in- 
_ stead of assuming a silent dignity, 
has much more sensibly refuted the 
charge. That against Great Britain 
cannot be refuted. 

The third part of the American 
case contains a statement of the du- 
ties of a neutral as to belligerents. 
These are summed up in twelve prop- 
ositions, which are given below, with 
the British answers. But we insert 
first, for convenient comparison, the 
three rules which are, Great Britain 
claims, —and the United States denies 
it, — new additions to international 
law. 

THE THREE RULES. 

These are not admitted by Great 
Britain, although they are claimed by 
the United States, to have been bind- 
ing as received international law 
when the “ Alabama ” claims arose, but 
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it is agreed that the arbitrators shall . 
“assume that her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment had undertaken to act upon” 
them. They are as follows: “That 
a neutral government is bound, — 
“ First, to use due diligence to pre- 
vent the fitting out, arming, or equip- 
ping, within its jurisdiction, of any 
vessel which it has reasonable ground 
to believe is intended to cruise or 
carry on war against a power with 


which it is at peace; and also to use 


like diligence to prevent the departure 
from its jurisdiction of any vessel in- 
tended to cruise or carry on war as 
above, such vessel having been spe- 
cially adapted, in whole or in part, 
within such jurisdiction, to warlike 
use. 

“Secondly, not to permit or suffer 
either belligerent to make use of its 
ports or waters as the base of naval 
operations against the other, or for 
the purpose of the rcnewal or augmen- 
tation of military supplies or arms, or 
the recruitment of men. 

“Thirdly, to exercise due diligence 
in its own ports or waters, and as to 
all persons within its jurisdiction, to 
prevent any violation of the foregoing 
obligations and duties.” 

To return to the twelve propositions 
which set forth the duties of neutrals. 
They are as follows : — 


NEUTRAL DUTIES. 
L 
That it is the duty of a neutral to 
preserve strict and impartial neutrality . 
as to both belligerents during hostili- 
ties. 
Great Britain assents. 
IL. 
That this obligation is independent 
of municipal law. 
Great Britain assents. 
IIL. 
That a neutral is bound to enforce 
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its municipal laws and its executive 
proclamation ; and that a belligerent 
has the right to ask it to do so; and 
also the right to have the powers con- 
ferred upon the neutral by law in- 
creased if found insufficient. 

Great Britain replies: A belligerent 
may “ask,” no doubt; but the neutral 
is not bound to comply, nor to enforce 
its municipal laws, and all proclama- 
tions or orders issued by the munici- 
pal government [which, by the way, 
was not claimed by the United 
States]; but is only so bound under 
very material qualifications. A bel- 
ligerent power has not in general the 
right to call upon the neutral State to 
make changes in its domestic regula- 
tions. [The United States asserted 
no such right, except as to interna- 
tional duties.] The United States 
err in consequence of seeking another 
standard than “the three rules em- 
bodied in the treaty, coupled with the 
general principles of international 
law not inconsistent therewith.” The 
additions thus erroneously sought to 
be added by the United States 
are: — 

First. The municipal laws of Great 
Britain, and the administrative acts 
of her: Government, as if whatever 
these prohibit must be assumed to be 
prohibited by the law of nations. 
[But not so: this was only claimed of 
municipal laws enacted on purpose to 
perform international duties. ] 

Second. In general, that there is 
an international obligation binding on 
Great Britain “to execute her muni- 
cipal laws, and enforce her proclama- 
tions and ordinances where they are 
for the advantage of other nations.” 
[But the United States only argued 
that certain municipal laws were the 
necessary machinery for doing interna- 
tional duty; that these should be en- 
forced for that purpose, and ought to be 
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made competent, if not so, on request, 
if not spontaneously.] And the neu- 
trality laws of Great Britain ‘are of 
this kind. [But then, no municipal 
law can be meant as an instrument 
for fulfilling international duty, : at 
least unless the law itself should ex- 
pressly avow such a purpose. And 
how is the neutral to show that its 
neutral duty is done, except by point- 
ing to its municipal laws for the pur- 
pose? Apparently, this argument 
comes to the following: It is nobody’s 
business but ours, what or how effi- 
cient our municipal law is. Therefore 
we are not responsible to anybedy, nor 
liable to blame for breach of neutral 
duty, so long as we say we have done 
our best. If that does not suit, there 
remains war. Thus we may help one 
belligerent, even to the resulting de- 
struction of another, without being 
subject to answer whether in thus do- 
ing we have used our own laws aright. 
We are bound, in short, not to violate 
international laws; but none may in- 
quire beyond our assertion that we 
have sought to observe them. And 
at p. 10 of “The British Counter-case” 
this is pretty plainly avowed, though 
with an exception as to international 
duty which stultifies all the rest, and 
admits the claim of the United 
States. ] 

The extent of international obliga- 
tions (argues Great Britain again) 
is to be gathered, “not from British 
statutes or ordinances, but from the 
general consent of nations, evidenced 
by their practice; and the laws and 
ordinances of Great Britain herself 
can be appealed to only for the single 
purpose of proving that her Govern- 
ment was armed with sufficient power 
to discharge its international duties 
[Then if it was claimed that she was 
not, they would not be relevant testi- 
mony?], and not for the purpose of 
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extending, any more than of restrict- 
ing, the range of those duties.” 


IV. 

That a neutral is bound to use due 
diligence to prevent the fitting out, 
arming, or equipping, within its juris- 
diction, of any vessel which it has 
reasonable ground to believe is in- 
tended to cruise or to carry on war 
against a power with which it is at 


ace. 
™ Vv 


That a neutral is bound to use like 
diligence to prevent the construction 
of such a vessel. 

VI. 

That a neutral is bound to use like 
diligence to prevent the departure 
from its jurisdiction of any vessel in- 
tended to cruise or carry on war 
against any power with which it is at 
peace, such vessel having been special- 
ly adapted, in whole or in part, with- 
in its jurisdiction, to warlike use. 

VIL. 


That a neutral may not permit or 
suffer either belligerent to make use 
of its ports or waters as the base of 
naval operations against the other. 

VIIr. 

That a neutral is bound to use due 
diligence in its ports or waters, to 
prevent either belligerent from ob- 
taining there a renewal or augmenta- 
tion of military supplies, or arms for 
belligerent vessels, or the recruitment 
of men. 

These five propositions the Brit- 
ish counter-case discusses together as 
coming under the “ three rules.” But, 
it says, No. V. is a “simple interpola- 
tion,” and really not entitled to men- 
tion at all. Nor does it admit that 
Nos. VII. and VIII. are correct rep- 
resentatives of the second and third 
tules. The reader is recommended to 


compare the words of Nos. VII. and 
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VIII. accordingly with those of the 
second and third rules just above: they 
are substantially identical. 

The remaining answer of Great 
Britain to these five propositions is 
distributed under three heads, name- 
ly: — 

1. Alleged failure of duty by Great 
Britain in permitting the original fit- 
ting out, arming, or equipping in its 
ports, of vessels intended for the na- 
val service of a belligerent, and the 
departure from its jurisdiction of such 
vessels, adapted for war wholly or in 
part within such jurisdiction. 

2. Like failure in admitting into 
its ports or waters any vessels in the 
naval service of a belligerent, and in 
acts done by or as to such vessels, 
whether the same had been originally 
adapted for war within its jurisdiction 
or not. 

3. What “due diligence” is. 


And Great Britain asserts that 
there was no such failure of duty on 
her part, and that she did use “due 
diligence.” The arguments on both 
sides of these first two questions are 
made up of discussions of precedents 
and authorities in such a manner as 
not to be susceptible of useful abridg- 
ment. The conclusions drawn on 
each side flatly contradict each other. 
Upon the third, the British answer 
accepts the statement of the United 
States, that the words “ due diligence ” 
do not change the law of nations as 
it existed before the Treaty of Wash- 
ington, but greatly objects to a de- 
scription, in the case of the United 
States, which sums up the nature of 
“due diligence” as being “ commen- 
surate with the emergency, or with 
the magnitude of the results of negli- 
gence.” These words, italicized in the 
American Case, as being exactly what 
the United States means by “due,” 
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the British answer does not, however, 
mention, but finds fault with several 
minor specifications going before it. 


Ix. 

That when a neutral fails to use all 
the means in its power to prevent a 
breach of the neutrality of its soil or 
waters, in any of the foregoing re- 
spects, the neutral should make com- 
pensation for the injury resulting 


therefrom. 
x. 


That this obligation is not dis- 
charged or arrested by the change of 
the offending vessel into a public man- 
of-war. 

xi. 

That this obligation is not dis- 
charged by a fraudulent attempt of 
the offending vessel to evade the pro- 
visions of a local municipal law. 


XII. 


That the offence will not be depos- 
ited so as to release the liability of 
the neutral, even by the entry of the 
offending vessel in a port of the bel- 
ligerent, and there becoming a man- 
of-war, if any part of the oviginal 
fraud continues to hang about the 
vessel. 

Upon these last four propositions 
the British answer curtly observes 
that the cases cited by the United 
States are irrelevant, and closes its 
discussion of the question of neutral 
duties with a paragraph which we 
transcribe, as well illustrating the 
square and obstinate opposition of 
the two parties in the real debate, 
though their representatives in the 
preparatory treaty were so complai- 
sant. Thus says the British counter- 
case. 

“The arbitrators will now be in a 
situation to judge what value to 
attribute to the assertion ‘that the 
principles for which the United 
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States contend have been recognized 
by the statesmen, the jurists, the 
publicists, and the legislators of Great 
Britain; that they have the approba- 
tion of the most eminent authorities 
upon the continert of Europe; and 
that they have been regarded by the 
other powers of Europe in their deal- 
ings with each other (Case of the 
United States, p. 202).’ The truth 
is, that the alleged principles from 
which her Majesty’s Government has 
declared its dissent were never before 
seridusly asserted, and never admitted 
or recognized by any power in Europe 
or America; that they have the sup- 
port of no publicist of authority ; that 
they are unknown in Great Britain, 
and were, up to the time when these 
claims were brought forward, equally 
unknown in the United States.” The 
result of the British discussion of the 
precedents appealed to in the case of 
the United States is to bring the 
parties to an equally distinct issue ; 
since, asserts the former, “far from 
lending any support to the claims of 
the United States, they, on the con- 
trary, militate against those claims.” 
In addition to this assertion, the Brit- 
ish counter-case goes on, ia a tone 
of perceptible glee, tc complete 


‘the American record. The words in 


which this purpose is announced are, 
“It will be necessary, also, since the 
Government of the United States has 
invoked against Great Britain the 
history of American neutrality, to 
make some additions to a narrative 
which would otherwise be very im- 
perfect.” An instance of the spirit 
in which this discussion is conducted 
is this statement, of which no proof is 
attempted, respecting the first Fenian 
raid against Canada (British Counter- 
case, p. 42). “The vigilance of the 
authorities of the United States was 
not aroused until after the raid had 
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‘occurred, when the raiders were 
stopped in their retreat into United 
States territory; and the party, now 
reduced by loss and desertion to three 
hundred and seventy-five, made pris- 
oners, with O’Neil their leader, and 
their arms taken from them.” If 
this charge were literally true, it 
would establish against our Govern- 
ment a charge of conduct almost as 
bad as ours against Great Britain, 
whose “vigilance” deprived no un- 
authorized rebel cruisers, in their “ re- 
treat into” British waters, of cither 
liberty or arms. 

It is worth observing by way of 
note in this place, that neither party 
to the discussion has thought it worth 
while to bring up the peculiar British 
enlistment operations during the Cri- 
mean war, in consequence of which 
the British minister, Crampton, was 
dismissed at the request of our gov- 
ernment. 

The fourth and fifth parts of the 
American case contain its specifica- 
tions of the cases “wherein Great 
Britain failed to perform its duties as 
a neutral.” This statement includes 
several heads, though not in form so 
discriminated. They are: — 

1. Improper degree of aid and 
comfort extended to the rebel cruisers, 
while less than a proper degree was 
granted to those of the United 
States. This is an unavoidable por- 
tion of any full or clear statement of 
the history of the rebel cruisers; and 
tends, of course, to prove the enimus 
which was at work in their faver, and 
to make clearer the resulting tiability 
for the damage they did. In reply, 
the .British argument is, that, as to 
“the traffic in munitions of war, it 
was equally lawful with either bel- 
ligerent;” which nobody denies. Spe- 
cific statistics of historical interest, 
but without bearing on the case, are 
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added, of the extent of such traffic 
with the United States and the 
rebels. 

2. Improper extent of aid to the 
blockade-running business. This is 
answered mutatis mutandis, pretty 
much as under No. 1. 

3. The cases of the cruisers them- 
selves, which have beén so often and 
fully stated that we shall not here 
repeat them. The British reply to 
the American argument is, in the 
main, a claim that nobody furnished 
the British authorities with proof on 
which the guilty parties could be 
convicted in court under the British 
common law. The American case 
alleges, it is true, that the British 
municipal law ought toe have been so 
improved that such doings could be 
stopped by it. The British reply is, 
that there is no obligation on a na- 
tion to dosuch a thing. This line of 
argument is supported with detailed 
narratives of the facts, properly in- 
cluding those of the “case” intended 
to show affirmatively that in each 
the British Government did all that 
they were legally bound to do. 

Thus, for instance, they whittle 
down the charge of gross negligence 
in the “ Alabama” case to this one 
point: “this and no more; that, the 
evidence not having been delivered 
till within a few days of the sailing 
of the ship, and then in successive 
instalments sent almost from day to 
day, a little more time than may now 
perhaps be thought to have been ab- 
solutely necessary was consumed in 
obtaining the advice, and forming . 
the conclusion on which the Govern- 
ment ultimately acted.” The “little 
more time” was sufficient to permit 
the whole of the evil complained of. | 

Part VI. of the American case 
argues that “the tribunal should award 
@ sum in gross to the United States,” 
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rather than that the additional delay, 
difficulty, and expense of investigating 
individual claims should be imposed 
upon the parties interested. 

The force of the British reply here 
depends greatly upon their excluding 
the question of hostility and insincere 
neutrality from consideration ; for it 
is, in substance, that the claims of the 
United States all come within one 
single description, viz., claims based 
on a charge of negligence “against a 
friendly government ;” so that if un- 
friendliness were shown, the answer 
falls. Such claims, they add, however, 
being peculiarly difficult to state with 
certainty, “have rarely been made; 
and have never, so far as her Majesty’s 
Government is aware, been conceded 
or recognized.” And’ there is added 


@ curious argument enough on this 
head, which is before more than once 
referred to in the British counter- 
case, to wit, that the real parties to 


blame were the rebels: that we have 
not exacted reparation from them, and 
therefore ought not to do so from 
Great Britain. To this it would be a 
neat retort that all that is a question of 
municipal law; and, for all Great 
Britain has any business to know, we 
have “exacted reparation.” Itisa 
better answer, perhaps, that we have 
inflicted penalty, though not as such, 
but in the necessary prosecution of 
war (reckoning, for instance, annihi- 
lation of society, destruction of prop- 
erty, loss of life, deprivation of politi- 
cal privileges, imprisonment, confis- 
cation, together), to an extent that 
might go far to show why we could 
not, if we would, exact much repara- 
tion. But of two parties in one 
wrong, who on earth ever heard of 
No. 2 pleading that he ought to get 
off because No. 1 had done so? 
Lastly, as to the real question, the 
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British counter-case first examines 
the totals of claims made, and reports 
from ex parte examination by agents 
of its own, that they are greatly ex- 
aggerated; says that only direct 
claims, that is, claims “which have 
directly arisen from the capture or 
destruction of an American vessel or 
property by rebel cruisers, can be 
allowed; that no interest will be al- 
lowed; and that if a sum in gross is 
awarded, it “ought to be measured 
by the extent of liability which the 
tribunal may find to have been in- 
curred by Great Britain on account 
of any failure or failures of duty proved 
against her.” 

This line of argument is in sub- 
stance a claim, that; if the tribunal 
should wish to award a sum in gross, it 
must before doing so perform all the 
work as to individual cases which the 
alternative Board of Assessors would 
do, sitting as a legal court of claims. 
And this argument is so stated, that, 
if this should not be done, Great 
Britain could make it the ground of 
refusing to abide by the result of the 
arbitration, by virtue of the claim of 
right involved in the words quoted 
above, “ ought to be measured.” 

In conclusion: we believe that our 
own conviction of the justice of the 
claim of the United States to some 
compensation for the “ Alabama 
Claims” damages is unquestionable, 
and that the United States were un- 
questionably right in inserting the 
claims for indirect damages. And as 
we began, so we end: Which of the 
newspapers that have published opin- 
ions on this question, have done 
their duty in giving the facts? Most 
assuredly, those most deeply interested 
to defeat Gen. Grant’s re-election have 
not been correspondingly honest in 
doing so. 
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THE VICAR’S DAUGHTER; 
AN AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL STORY. 


BY GEORGE MACDONALD. 


CHAPTER XXX. 
ABOUT SERVANTS. 


I went to call on Lady Bernard 
the next day: for there was one 
subject on which I could better talk 
with her than with Marion; and that 
subject was Marion herself. In the 
course of our conversation, I said that 
Ihad had more than usual need of 
such a lesson as she gave us the night 
before, —I had been, and indeed still 
_ Was, so vexed with my nurse. 

“What is the matter?” 
Lady Bernard. 

“She has given me warning.” I 
answered. 

“She has been with you some time 
— has she not?” 

“ Ever since we were married.” 

“ What reason does she give?” 

“Oh! she wants to better herself, 
of course,” I replied, — in such a tone, 
that Lady Bernard rejoined, — 

“ And why should she not better 
herself? ” 

“But she has such a false notion 
of bettering herself. I am confident 
what she wants will do any thing but 
better her, if she gets it.” 

“What is her notion, then? Are 
you sure you have got at the real 
one ?” 

“T believe I have now. When I 
asked her first, she said she was very 
comfortable, and condescended to in- 
form me that she had nothing against 
either me or her master, but thought 
it was time she was having more 
wages; for a friend of hers, who had 
left home a year after herself, was hav- 
ing two more pounds than she had.” 


asked 


“Tt is very natural, and certainly 
not wrong, that she should wish for 
more wages.” 

“TI told her she need not have 
taken such a roundabout way of ask- 
ing for an advance, and said I would 
raise her wages with pleasure. But, 
instead of receiving the announce- 
ment with any sign of satisfaction, 
she seemed put out by it; and, after 
some considerable amount of incoher- 
ence, blurted out that the place was 
dull, and she wanted a change. At 
length, however, I got at her real rea- 
son, which was simply ambition: she 
wanted to rise in the world, — to get 
a place where men-servants were kept, 
—a more fashionable place, in fact.” 

“A very mistaken ambition cer- 
tainly,” said Lady Bernard, “but one 
which would be counted natural 
enough in any other line of life. 
Had she given you ground for ima- 
gining higher aims in her ?” 

“She had been so long with us, 
that I thought she must have some 
regard for us.” 

“She has probably a good deal 
more than she is aware of. But 
change is as needful to some minds, 
for their education, as an even tenor 
of life is to others. Probably she 
has got all the good she is capable of 
receiving from you, and there may be 
some one ready to take her place for 
whom you will be able to do more. 
However inconvenient it may be for 
you to change, the more young peo- 
ple pass through your house the bet- 
ter.” 

“Tf it were really for her good, I 
hope I shouldn’t mind.” 
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“You cannot tell what may be 
needful to cause the seed you have 
sown to germinate. It may be neces- 
sary for her to pass to another class 
in the school of life, before she can 
realize what she learned in yours.” 

I was silent, for I was beginning to 
feel ashamed; and Lady Bernard 
went on, — 

“When I hear mistresses lament- 
ing, over some favorite servant, as 
marrying certain misery in exchange 
for a comfortable home, with plenty 
to eat and drink and wear, I always 
think of the other side to it, namely, 
how, through the instincts of his own 
implanting, God is urging her to a 
path in which, by passing through 
the fires and waters of suffering, she 
may be stung to the life of a true 
humanity. And such suffering is 
far more ready to work its perfect 
work on a girl who has passed through 
a family like yours.” 

“T wouldn’t say a word to keep 
her if she were going to be married,” 
I said; “ but you will allow there is 
good reason to fear she will be no 
better for such a change as she de- 
sires.” 

* You have good reason to fear, my 
child,” said Lady Bernard, smiling so 
as to take all sting out of the reproof, 
“that you have too little faith in the 
God who cares for your maid as for 
you. It is not indeed likely that she 
will flavé such help as yours where 
she goes next; but the loss of it may 
throw her back on herself, and bring 
out her individuality, which is her 
conscience. Still, I am far from won- 
‘dering at your fear for her, — knowing 
well wnat dangers she may fall into. 
Shall I tell you what first began to 
open my eyes to the evils of a large 
establishment? Wishing to get rid 
of part of the weight of my affairs, 
and at the same time to assist a rela- 
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tive who was in want of employment, 
I committed to him, along with 
larger matters, the oversight of my 
household expenses, and found that 
he saved me the whole of his salary. 
This will be easily understood from a 
single fact. Soon after his appoint- 
ment, he called on a tradesman to 
pay him his bill. The man, taking 
him for a new butler, offered him the 
same discount he had been in the 
habit of giving his supposed predeces- 
sor, namely, twenty-five per cent, — 
a discount, I need not say, never in- 
tended to reach my knowledge, any 
more than my purse. The fact was 
patent: I had been living in a hotel, 
of which I not only paid the rent, but 
paid the landlord tor cheating me. 
With such a head to an establish- 
ment, you may judge what the mem- 
bers may become.” 

“T remember an amusing experi- 
ence my brother-in-law, Roger Per- 
civale, once bad of your household,” I 
said. 1 

“T also remember it perfectly,” she 
returned. “That was how I came to 
know him. But I knew something 
of his family long before. I remem- 
ber his grandfather, a great buyer of 
pictures and marbles.” 

Lady Bernard here gave me the 
story from her point of view; but 
Roger’s narrative being of necessity 
the more complete, I tell the tale 4s 
he told it me. 

At the time of the occurrence, he 
was assisting Mr. F., the well-known - 
sculptor, and had taken a share in 
both the modelling and the carving 
of a bust of Lady Bernard’s father. 
When it was finished, and Mr. F. was 
about to take it home, he asked Roger 
to accompany him, and help him to get 
it safe into the house and properly 
placed. 

Roger and the butler between them 

















carried it to the drawing-room, where 
were Lady Bernard and a company 
of her friends, whom she had invited 
to meet Mr. F. at lunch, and see the 
bust. There being no pedestal yet 
ready, Mr. F. made choice of a cer- 
tain small table for it to stand upon, 
' and then accompanied her ladyship 
and her other guests to the dining- 
room, leaving Roger to uncover the 
bust, place it in the proper light, and 
do whatever more might be necessary 
to its proper effect on the company 
when they should return. As she 
left the room, Lady Bernard told 
Roger to ring for a servant to clear 
the table for him, and render what 
other assistance he might want. He 
did so. A lackey answered the bell, 
and Roger requested him to remove 
the things from the table. The man 
left the room, and did not return. 
Roger therefore cleared and moved 
the table himself, and with difficulty 
got the bust upon it. Finding then 
several stains upon the. pure half 
transparency of the marble, he rang 
the bell for a basin of water and a 
sponge. Another man appeared, 
looked into the room, and went away. 
He rang once more, and yet another 
servantcame. This last condescended 
to hear him; and, informing him that 
he could get what he wanted in the 
seullery, vanished in his turn. By 
this time Roger confesses to have 
been rather in a rage; but what 
could he do? Least of all allow Mr. 
F.’s work, and the likeness of her 
ladyship’s father, to make its début 
with a spot on its nose; therefore, 
seeing he could not otherwise procure 
what was necessary, he set out in 
quest of the. unknown appurtenances 
of the kitchen. 

It is unpleasant to find one’s self 
astray, even in a moderately sized 
house ; and Roger did not at all relish 
10 
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wandering about the huge place, with 
no finger-posts to keep him in its busi- 
ness-thoroughfares, not to speak of 
directing him to the remotest recesses 
of a house “ full,” as Chaucer says,“ of 
crenkles.” At last, however, he 
found himself at the door of the ser- 
vants’ hall. Two men were lying on 
their backs on benches, with their 
knees above their heads in the air; a 
third was engaged in emptying a pew- 
ter pot, between his draughts tossing 
JSacetie across its mouth to a damsel 
who was removing the remains of 
some private luncheon; and a fourth 
sat in one of the windows reading 
“ Bell’s Life.” Roger took it all in ata 
glance, while to one of the giants 
supine, or rather to a perpendicular 
pair of white stockings, he preferred 
his request for a basin and a sponge. 
Once more he was informed that he- 
would find what he wanted in the 
scullery. There was no time to waste 
on unavailing demands, therefore he 
only begged further to be directed. 
how to find it. The fellow, without 
raising his head or lowering his knees, 
jabbered out such instructions as,. 
from the rapidity with which he de- 
livered them, were, if not unintelligi- 
ble, at all events incomprehensible ; 
and Roger had to set out again on the: 
quest, only not quite so bewildered as 
before. He found a certain long 
passage mentioned, however, and hap- 
pily, before he arrived at the end of it, 
met a maid, who with the utmost civili- 
ty gave him full instructions to find the 
place. The scullery-maid was equally 
civil; and Roger returned with basin 
and sponge to the drawing-room, 
where he speedily removed the too 
troublesome stains from the face of 
the marble. 

When the company re-entered, Mr. 
F. saw at once, from the expression 
and bearing of Roger, that something 
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had happened to discompose him, and 
asked him what was amiss. Roger 
having briefly informed him, Mr. F. 
at once recounted the facts to Lady 
Bernard, who immediately requested 
a’full statement from Roger himself, 
and heard the whole story. 

She walked straight to the bell, and 
ordered up every one of her domestics, 
from the butler to the scullery-maid. 

Without one hasty word, or one 
bodily sign of the anger she was in, 
except the flashing of her eyes, she 
told them she could not have hada 
suspicion that such insolence was pos- 
sible in her house ; that they had dis- 
graced her in her own eyes, as having 
gathered such people about her; that 
she would not add to Mr. Percivale’s 
annoyance by asking him to point 
out the guilty persons, but that they 
might assure themselves she would 
‘henceforth keep both eyes and ears 
open, and if the slightest thing of the 
sort happened again, she would most 
assuredly dismiss every one of them 
at a moment’s warning. She then 
turned to Roger and said, — 

“Mr. Percivale, I beg your pardon 
for the insults you have received from 
my servants.” 

“T did think,” she said, as she 
‘finished telling me the story, “ to dis- 
miss them all on the spot, but was 
deterred by the fear of injustice. The 
next morning, however, four or five 
of them gave my housekeeper warn- 
ing: I gave-orders that they should 
‘leave 'the house at once, and from 
that day I set about reducing my 
establishment. My principal objects 
were two: first, that my servants 
might have mere work; and second, 
that I might be able to know some- 
thing of every one of them; for one 
- thing I saw, that, until I ruled my 
own house well, I had no right to go 
trying to do good out of doors. I 
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think I do know a little of the nature 
and character of every soul under my 
roof now; and Iam more and more 
confident that nothing of real and 
lasting benefit can be done for a class 
except through personal influence 
upon the individual persons who com- 
pose it —such influence, I mean, as 
at the very least sets for Christianity.” 


CHAPTER XXXI. 
ABOUT PERCIVALE. 


I sHovutp like much, before in my 
narrative approaching a certain hard 
season we had to encounter, to say a 
few words concerning my husband, 
if I only knew how. I find women 
differ much, both in the degree and 
manner in which their feelings will 
permit them to talk about their hus- 
bands. I have known women set a 


whole community against their hus- 
bands by the way in which they 


trumpeted their praises; and I have 
known one woman set everybody 
against herself by the way in which 
she published her husband’s faults. 
I find it difficult to believe either 
sort. To praise one’s husband is so 
like praising one’s self, that to me it 
seems immodest, and subject to the 
same suspicion as_ self-laudation ; 
while to blame one’s husband, even 
justly and openly, seems to me to 
border upon treachery itself. How, 
then, am I to discharge a sort of half 
duty my father has laid upon me by 
what he has said in “The Seaboard 
Parish,” concerning my husband’s 
opinions? My‘father is one of the few 
really large-minded men I have yet 
known; but I am not certain that he 
has done Percivale justice. At the 
same time, if he has not, Percivaie 
himself is partly to blame, inasmuch 
as he never took pains to show my 
father what he was; for, had he done 
so, my father of all men would have 
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understood him.. On the other hand, 
this fault, if such. it was, could have 
sprung only from my husband’s 
modesty, and his horror of possibly 
producing an impression on my 
father’s mind more favorable than 
correct. It is all right now, however. 

Still, my difficulty remains as to 
how I am to write about him. I 
must encourage myself with the con- 
sideration that none but our own 
friends, with whom, whether they un- 
derstood us or not, we are safe, will 
know to whom the veiled narrative 
points. 

But some acute reader may say, — 

“You describe your husband’s pic- 
ture: he will be known by that.” 

In this matter I have been cunning 
— I hope not deceitful, inasmuch as I 
now reveal my cunning. Instead of 
describing any real picture of his, I 
have always substituted one he has 
only talked about. The picture actu- 
ally associated with the facts related 
is not the picture I have described. 

Although my husband left the im- 
pression on my father’s mind, lasting 
for a long time, that he had some 
definite repugnance to Christianity 
itself, | had been soon satisfied, per+ 
haps from his being more open with 
me, that certain unworthy representa- 
tions of Christianity, coming to him 
with authority, had cast discredit 
upon the whole idea of it. In the first 
year or two of our married life, we 
had many talks on the subject ; and I 
was astonished to find what things 
he imagined to be acknowledged es- 
sentials of Christianity, which have 
no place whatever in the New Testa- 
ment; and I think it was in propor- 
tion as he-came to see his own mis- 
conceptions, that, although there was 
little or no outward difference to be 
perceived in him, I could more and 
more clearly distinguish an under- 
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current of thought and feeling set- 
ting towards the faith which Chris- 
tianity preaches. He said little or 
nothing, even when I attempted to 
draw him out on the matter; for he 
was almost morbidly careful not to 
seem to know any thing he did not 
know, or to appear what he was not. 
The most I could get out of him was 
— but I had better give a little talk 
I had with him on one occasion. It 
was some time before we began to go 
to Marion’s on a Sunday evening, 
and I had asked him to go with me 
to a certain little chapel in the neigh- 
borhood. 

“What!” he said merrily, “the 
daughter of a clergyman be seen 
going to a conventicle ? ” 

“Tf I did it, I would be seen doing 
it,” I answered. 

“Don’t you know that the man is 
no conciliatory, or even mild dissenter, 
but a decided enemy to Church and 
State and all that?” pursued Perei- 
vale. 

“T don’t care,” J] returned. “TI 
know nothing about it. What I 
know is, that he’s a poet and a 
prophet both in one. He stirs up 
my heart within me, and makes me 
long to be good. He is no orator, 
and yet breaks into bursts of elo- 
quence guch as none of the studied 
orators, to whom you profess so great 
an aversion, could ever reach.” 

* You may well be right there. It 
is against nature for a speaker to be 
eloquent throughout his discourse, 
and the false will of course quench 
the true. I don’t mind going if you 
wish it. I suppose he believes what 
he says, at least.” 

“Not a doubt of it. He could not 
speak as he does from less than a 
thorough belief.” 

“Do you mean to say, Wounla) 
that he is sure of every thing, —I 
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don’t want to urge an unreasonable 
question, — but is he sure that the 
story of the New Testament is, in 
the main; actual fact? I should be 
very sorry to trouble your faith, 
~ bat” — 
“My father says,” I interrupted, 
“that a true faith is like the Pool of 
Bethesda: it is when troubled that 
it shows its healing power.” 

“That depends on where the trou- 
ble comes from, perhaps,” said Perci- 
vale. 

* Anyhow,” I answered, “ it is only 
that which cannot be shaken that 
shall remain.” 

“Well, I will tell you what seems 
to nie a very common-sense difficulty. 
How is any one to be sure of the 
things recorded? I cannot imagine 
aman of our time absolutely certain 
of them. If you tell me I have tes- 
timony, I answer, that the testimony 
itself requires testimony. I never 
even saw the people who bear it; 
have just as good reason to doubt 
their existence, as that of him con- 
cerning whom they bear it; have posi- 
tively no means of verifying it, and 
indeed, have so little confidence in all 
that is called evidence, knowing how 
it can be twisted, that I should dis- 
trust any conclusion I might seem 
about to come to on the one side or 
the other. It does appear to me that 
if the thing were of God, he would 


: Rave taken care that it should be 


‘possible for an honest man to place a 
hearty confidence in its record.” 

He had never talked to me so 
openly, and I took it as a sign that 
he had been thinking more of these 
things than hitherto. I felt it a 
serious matter to have to answer 
sach words,’ for how could I have any 
better assurance of that external kind 
than Percivale himself? That I was 
in the same intellectual position, how- 
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ever, enabled me the better to under- 
stand him. For a ‘short time I was 
silent, while he regarded me with a 
look of concern, — fearful, I fancied, 
lest he should have involved me in 
his own perplexity. 

“Tsn’t it possible, Percivale,” I 
said, “that God may not care so 
much for beginning at that end?” 

“T don’t quite understand you, 
Wynnie,” he returned. 

“A man might believe every fact 
recorded concerning our Lord, and 
yet not have the faith in him that 
God wishes him to have.” 

“Yes, certainly. But will you say 
the converse of that is true?” 

“ Explain, please.” 

“Will you say a man may have 
the faith God cares for without the 
faith you say he does not care for?” 

“T didn’t say that God does not 
care about our having assurance of 
the facts; for surely, if every thing 
depends on those facts, much will 
depend on the degree of our assu- 
rance concerning them. I only ex- 
pressed a doubt whether, in the 
present age, he cares that we should 
have that assurance first. Perhaps 
he means it to be the result of the 
higher kind of faith which rests in 
the will.” . 

“T don’t, at the moment, see how 
the higher faith, as you call it, can 
precede the lower.” 

“It seems to me possible enough. 
For what is the test of disciple- 
ship the Lord lays down? Is it not 
obedience? ‘If ye love me, keep 
my cominandments.’ ‘If a man love 
me, he will keep my commandments.’ 
‘I never knew you: depart from me, 
ye workers of iniquity. Suppose a 
man feels in himself that hé must 
have some saviour or perish; suppose 
he feels drawn, by conscience, by ad- 
miration, by early memories, to the 
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form of Jesus, dimly seen through 
the mists of ages; suppose he cannot 
be sure there ever was such a man, 
but reads about him, and ponders 
over the words attributed to him 
until he feels they are the rightthing, 
whether he said them or not, and 
that if he could but be sure there 
were such a being, he would believe 
in him with heart and soul; suppose 
also that he comes upon the words, 
‘If any man is willing to do the will 
of the Father, he shall know whether 
I speak of myself or he sent me;’ 
suppose all these things, might not 
the man then say to himself, ‘I can- 
not tell whether all this is true, but I 
know nothing that seems half so 
good, and I will try to do the will of 
the Father in the hope of the prom- 
ised knowledge’? Do you think God 
would, or would not, count that to the 
man for faith?” 

I had no more to say, and a silence 
followed. After a pause of some 
duration, Percivale said, — 

“T will go with you, my dear;” 
and that was all his answer. 

When we came out of the little 
chapel, — the same into which Marion 
had stepped on that evening so mem- 
orable to her, — we walked homeward 
in silence, and reached our own door 
ere a word was spoken. But, when I 
went to take off my things, Percivale 
followed me into the room and said, — 

“ Whether that man is certain of 
the facts or not, I cannot tell yet; 
but I am perfectly satisfied he be- 
lieves in the manner of which you 
were speaking, — that of obedience, 
Wynnie. He must believe with his 
heart and will and life.” 

“Tf so, he can well afford to wait 
for what light God will give him on 
things that belong to the intellect 
and judgment.” 

“TI would rather think,” he re- 
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turned, “that purity of life must 
re-act on the judgment, so as to make 
it likewise clear, and enable it to 
recognize the true force of the evi- 
dence at command.” 

“That is how my father came to 
believe,” I said. 

“He seems to me to rest his con- 
viction more upon external proof.” 

“That is only because it is easier 
to talk about. He told me once that 
hé was never able to estimate the 
force and weight of the exteraal 
arguments until after he had believed 
for the very love of the eternal truth 
he saw in the story. His heart, he 
said, had been the guide of his in- 
tellect.” 

“That is just what I would fain 
believe. But, O Wynnie! the pity 
of it if that story should not be true 
after all!” 

“Ah, my love!” I cried, “that 
very word makes me surer than ever 
that it cannot but be true. Let us 
go on putting it to the hardest test; 
let us try it until it crumbles in our 
hands, —try it by the touchstone of 
action founded on its requirements.” 

“There may be no other way,” 
said Percivale, after a thoughtful 
pause, “of becoming capable of rec- 
ognizing the truth. It may be be- 
yond the grasp of all but the mind 
that has thus yielded to it. There 
may be no contact for it with any but 
such a mind. Such a conviction, 
then, could neither be férestalled nor 
communicated. Its very existence 
must remain doubtful until it asserts 
itself. I see that.” 


CHAPTER XXXII. 
MY SECOND TERROR. 

“ PLEASE, ma’am, is Master Fido to 
carry Master Zohrab about by the 
back o’ the neck?” said Jemima, in 
indignant appeal, one afternoon late 
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in November, bursting into the study 
where I sat with my husband. 

Fido was our Bedlington terrier, 
which, having been reared by New- 
castle colliers, and taught to draw a 
badger,— whatever that may mean, — 
I am hazy about it, —had a passion 
for burrowing after any thing buried. 
Swept away by the current of the 
said passion, he had with his strong 
forepaws unearthed poor Zohrab, 
which, being a tortoise, had ensconced 
hitnself, as he thought, for the winter, 
in the earth at the foot of a lilac-tree ; 
but now, much to his jeopardy, from 
the cold and the shock of the sur- 
prise more than from the teeth of his 
friend, was being borne about the 
garden in triumph, thovg whether 
exactly as Jemima described may be 
questionable. Her indignation at the 
inroad of the dog upon the personal 
rights of the tortoise hid possibly not 
lessened her general indifference to 
accuracy. 

Alarmed at the danger to the poor 
animal, of a kind from which his 
natural defences were powerless to 
protect him, Percivale threw down 
his palette and brushes, and ran to 
the door. 

“Do put on your coaé and hat, 
Percivale!” I cried; but he was 
gone. 

Cold as it was, he had been sitting 
in the light blouse he had worn at 
his work all the summer. The stove 
had got red-hot, and the room was 
like an oven, while outside a dank 
fog filled the air. I hurried after 
him with his coat, and found him 
pursuing Fido about the garden, the 
bruté declining to obey his call, or 
to drop the tortoise. Percivale was 
equally deaf to my call, and not 
until he had beaten the dog did he 
return with the rescued tortoise in 
his hands. The consequences were 
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serious, — first the death of Zohrab, 
and next a terrible illness to my hus- 
band. He had caught cold: it set- 
tled on his lungs, and passed into 
bronchitis. 

It was a terrible time to me; for I 
had no doubt, for some days, that he 
was dying. The measures taken 
seemed thoroughly futile. 

It is an awful moment when first 
Death looks in at the door. The 
positive recognition of his presence 
is so different from any vividest im- 
agination of it! For the moment I 
believed nothing, — felt only the com- 
ing blackness of absolute loss. I 
cared neither for my children, nor for 
my father or mother. Nothing ap- 
peared of any worth more. I had 
conscience enough left to try to pray, 
but no prayer would rise from the 
frozen depths of my spirit. I could 
only move about in mechanical and 
hopeless ministration to one whom it 
seemed of no use to go on loving any 
more; for what was nature but a 
soulless machine, the constant clank 
of whose motion sounded only, “ Dust 
to dust ; dust to dust,” forevermore ? 
But I was roused from this horror- 
stricken mood by a look from my 
husband, who, catching a glimpse of 
my despair, motioned me to him with 
a smile as of sunshine upon snow, 
and whispered in my ear, — . 

“T’m afraid you haven’t much 
more faith than myself, after all, 
Wynnie.” 

It stung me into life, — not for the 
sake of my professions, not even for 
the honor of our heavenly Father, but 
by waking in me the awful thought 
of my beloved passing through the 
shadow of death with no one beside 
him to help or comfort him, in abso- 
lute loneliness and uncertainty. The 
thought was unendurable. For a 
moment I wished he might die sud- 
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denly, and so escape the vacuous de- 
spair of a conscious lingering betwixt 
life and the something or the nothing 
beyond it. 

“But I cannot go with you!” I 
cried ; and, forgetting all my duty as 
a nurse, I wept in agony. 

“Perhaps another will, my Wyn- 
nie, — one who knows the way,” he 
whispered; for he could not speak 
aloud, and closed his eyes. 

It was as if an arrow of light had 
slain the Python coiled about my 
heart. If he believed, Z could be- 
lieve also; if he could encounter the 
vague dark, J could endure the cheer- 
less light. I was myself again, and, 
with one word of endearment, left 
the bedside to do what had to be 
done. 

At length a faint hope began to 
glimmer in the depth of my cavernous 
fear. It was long ere it swelled into 
confidence; but, although I was then in 
somewhat feeble health, my strength 
never gave way. For a whole week 
I did not once undress, and for weeks 
I was half awake all the time I slept. 
The softest whisper would rouse me 
thoroughly; and it was only when 
Marion took my place that I could 
sleep at all. 

I am afraid I neglected my poor 
children dreadfully. I.seemed for 
the time to have no responsibility, 
and even, I am ashamed to say, little 
care for them. But then I knew that 
they were well attended to: friends 
were very kind — especially Judy — 
in taking them out; and Marion’s 
daily visits were like -those of a 
mother. Indeed, she was able to 
mother any thing human except a 
baby, to whom she felt no attraction, 
—any more than to the inferior ani- 
mals, for which she had little regard 
beyond a negative one: she would 
hurt no creature that was not hurtful ; 
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but she had scarcely an atom of 
kindness for dog or cat, or any thing 
that is petted of woman. It is the 
only defect I am aware of in her 
character. 

My husband slowly recovered, but 
it was months before he was able to 
do any thing he would call work. 
But, even in labor, success is not only 
to the strong. Working a little at 
the short best time of the day with 
him, he managed, long before his full 
recovery, to paint a small picture 
which better critics than I have 
thought worthy of Angelico, I will 
attempt to describe it. 

Through the lighted windows of a 
great hall, the spectator catches 
broken glimpses of a festive company. 
At the head of the table, pouring out 
the red wine, he sees one like unto 
the Son of man, upon whom the eyes 
of all are turned. At the other end 
of the hall, seated high in a gallery, 
with rapt looks and quaint yet home- 
ly angelican instruments, he sees 
the orchestra pouring out their souls 
through their strings and trumpets. 
The hall is filled with a jewelly glow, 
as of light suppressed by color, the 
radiating centre of which is the red 
wine on the table; while mingled 
wings, of all gorgeous splendors, hov- 
ering in the dim height, are suffused 
and harmonized by the molten ruby 
tint that pervades the whole. 

Outside, in the drizzly darkness, 
stands a lonely man. He stoops lis- 
tening, with one ear laid almost 
against the door. His half-upturned 
face catches a ray of the light re- 
flected from a muddy pool in the road. 
It discloses features wan and wasted 
with sorrow and sickness, but glori- 
fied with the joy of the music. He 
is like one who has been four days: 
dead, to whose body the music has: 
recalled the soul. Down by his knee: 
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he holds a violin, fashioned like those 
of the orchestra within ; which, as he 
listens, he is tuning to their pitch. 
To readers acquainted with a poem 
of Dr. Donne’s— “Hymn to God, 
my God, in my sickness,” —this de- 
scription of mine will at once suggest 
the origin of the picture. I had 
read some verses of it to him in his 
convalescence ; and, having heard them 
once, he requested them often again. 
The first stanza runs thus: — | 
“Since I am coming to that holy room 
Where with the choir of saints forevermore 
I shall be made thy musique, as I come, 


I tune the instrument here at the door ; 
And what I must do then, think here before.” 


The painting is almost the only 
one he has yet refused to let me see 
before it was finished; but, when it 
was, he hung it up in my own little 
room off the study, and I became 
thoroughly acquainted with it. I 
think I love it more than any thing 


else he has done. I got him, without 
telling him why, to put a touch or two 
to the listening figure, which made it 
really like himself. 

During this period of recovery, I 
often came upon him reading his 
Greek New Testament, which he 
would shove aside when I entered. At 
length, one morning, I said to him, — 

“ Are you ashamed of the New 
Testament, Percivale? One would 
think it was a bad book from the way 
you try to hide it.” 

“No, my love,” hesaid: “it is only 
that I am jealous of appearing to do 
that from suffering and weakness only, 
which I did not do when I was strong 
and well. But sickness has opened 
my eyes a good deal I think; and I 
am sure of this much, that, whatever 
truth there is here, I want it all the 
same whether I am feeling the want or 
not. Ihad no idea what there was 
in this book.” 
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“Would you mind telling me,” I 

said, “ what made you take to reading 
it?” : 
“TJ will try. When I thought I 
was dying, a black cloud seemed to 
fall over every thing. It was not so 
much that I was afraid to die, —al- 
though I did dread the final conflict, 
— as that I felt so forsaken and lonely. 
It was of little use saying to myself 
that I mustn’t be a coward, and that 
it was the part of a man to meet his 
fate, whatever it might be, with com- 
posure ; for Isaw nothing worth be- 
ing brave about: the heart had melted 
out of me; there was nothing to give 
me joy, nothing for my life to rest up- 
on, no sense of love at the heart of 
things. Didn’t you feel something 
the same that terrible day ?” 

“I did,’ I answered. “I hope I 
never believed in Death all the time; 
and yet for one fearful moment the 
skeleton seemed to swell and grow 
till he blotted out the sun and the 
stars, and was himself all in all, 
while the life beyond was too shadowy 
to show behind him. And so Death 
was victorious, until the thought of 
your loneliness in the dark valley 
broke the spell ; and for your sake I 
hoped in God again.” 

“And I thought with myself, — 
Would God set his children down in 
the dark, and leave them to cry aloud 
in anguish at the terrors of the night ? 
Would he not make the very darkness 
light about them? Or, if they must 
pass through such tortures, would he 
not at least let them know that he 
was with them? How, then, can there 
be a God? Then arose in my mind all 
at once the old story, how, in the per- 
son of his Son, God himself had passed 
through the darkness now gathering 
about me ; had gone down to the grave, 
and had conquered death by dying. 
If this was true, this was to be a God 
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indeed. Well might he call on us to 
endure, who had himself borne the far 
heavier share. If there were an Eter- 
nal Life who would perfect my life, 
I could be brave; I could endure 
what he chose to lay upon me ;'I could 
go whither he led.” 

“ And were you able to think all 
that when you were so ill, my love?” 
I said. 

“Something like it, — practically 
very like it,” he answered. “It kept 
growing in my mind,—coming and 
going, and gathering clearer shape. 
I thought with myself, that, if there 
was a God, he certainly knew that I 
would give myself to him if I could; 
that, if I knew Jesus to be verily and 
really his Son, however it might seem 
strange to believe in him and hard to 
obey him, I would try to do so; and 
then a verse about the smoking flax 
and the bruised reed came into my 
head, and a great hope arose in me. 
I do not know if it was what the good 
people would call faith ; but I had no 
time and no heart to think about 
words: I wanted God and his Christ. 
A fresh spring of life seemed to burst 
up in my heart; all the world grew 
bright again: I seemed to love you 
and the children twice as much as 
before ; a calmness came down upon 
my spirit which seemed to me like no- 
thing but the presence of God; and, 
although I dare say you did not then 
perceive a change, I am certain that 
the same moment I began to recover.” 


CHAPTER XXXII. 

THE CLOUDS AFTER THE RAIN. 

But the clouds returned after the 
rain. It will be easily understood 
how the little money we had in hand 
should have rapidly vanished during 
Percivale’s illness. While he was 
making nothing, tlte expenses of the 
family went on as usual ; and not that 
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only, but many little delicacies had to 
be got for him, and the doctor was yet 
to pay. Even up to the time when 
he had been taken ill, we had been 
doing little better than living from 
hand to mouth; for as often as we 
thought income was about to get a few 
yards ahead in the race with expense, 
something invariably happened to dis- 
appoint us. 

I am not sorry that I have no special 
faculty for saving; for I have never 
known any, in whom such was well 
developed, who would not do things 
they ought to be ashamed of. The 
savings of such people seem to me to 
come quite as much off other people 
as off themselves; and, especially in 
regard of small sums, they are in 
danger of being first mean, and then 
dishonest. Certainly, whoever makes 
saving the end of her life, must soon 
grow mean, and will probably grow dis- 
honest. But I have never succeeded 
in drawing the line betwixt meanness 
and dishonesty: what is mean, so far 
as I can see, slides by indistinguish- 
able gradations into what is plainly 
dishonest. And what is more, the 
savings are commonly made at the 
cost of the defenceless. It is better 
far to live in constant difficulties than 
to keep out of them by such vile means 
as must, besides, poison the whole 
nature, and make one’s judgments, 
both of God and her neighbors, mean 
as her own conduct. It is nothing 
to say that you must be just before 
you are generous, for that is the very 
point I am insisting on; namely, 
that one must be just to others before 
she is generous to herself. It will 
never do to make your two ends meet 
by pulling the other ends from the 
hands of those who are likewise puz- 
zled to make them meet. 

But I must now put myself at the 
bar, and cry Peccavi ; for I was often 
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wrong on the other side, sometimes 
getting things for the house before it 
was quite clear I could afford them, 
and sometimes buying the best when 
an inferior thing would have been 
more suitable, if not to my ideas, yet 
to my purse. It is, however, far more 
difficult for one with an uncertain in- 
come to learn to save, or even to be 
prudent, than for one who knows how 
much exactly every quarter will bring. 

My husband, wlfile he left the whole 
management of money matters to me, 
would yet spend occasionally without 
consulting me. In fact, he had no 
notion of money, and what it would 
or would not do. I never knew a 
man spend less upon himself ;"but he 
would be extravagant for me, and I 
dared hardly utter a foolish liking lest 
he should straightway turn it into a 
cause of shame by attempting to gratify 
it. He had, besides, a weakness for 
over-paying people, of which neither 


Marion nor I could honestly approve, 
however much we might admire the 
disposition whence it proceeded. 

Now that I have confessed, I shall 
be more easy in my mind; for, in re- 
gard of the troubles that followed, I 
cannot. be sure that I was free of 


blame. One word more in self-excuse, 
and I have done: however imperative, 
it is none the less hard to cultivate 
two opposing virtues at one and the 
. same time. 

While my husband was ill, not a 
picture had been disposed of; and even 
after he was able to work a little, I 
could not encourage visitors: he was 
not able for the fatigue, and in fact 
. shrunk, with an irritability I had 
never perceived a sign of before, from 
seeing any one. To my growing dis- 
may, I saw my little stock — which 
was bodily in my hand, for we had no 
banking account — rapidly approach- 
ing its final evarfishment. 
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Some may think, that, with parents 
in the position of mine, a temporary 
difficulty need have caused me no 
anxiety: I must, therefore, mention 
one or two facts with regard to both 
my husband and my parents. 

In the first place, although he had 
as complete a confidence iy him as I 
had, both in regard to what he said 
and what he seemed, my husband 
could not feel towards my father as I 
felt. He had married me as a poor 
man, who yet could keep a wife; and 
I knew it would be a bitter humilia- 
tion to him to ask my father for money, 
on the ground that he had given his 
daughter. I should have felt nothing 
of the kind; for I should have known 
that my father would do him as well 
as me perfect justice in the matter, 
and would consider any money spent 
upon us as used to a divine purpose. 
For he regarded the necessaries of life - 
as noble, its comforts as honorable, its 
luxuries as permissible, — thus revers- 
ing altogether the usual judgment of 
rich men, who in general like nothing 
worse than to leave their hoards to 
those of their relatives who will de- 
grade them to the purchase of mere 
bread and cheese, blankets and clothes 
and coals. But I had no right to go 
against my husband’s feeling. So 
long as the children had their bread 
and milk, I would endure with him. 
I am confident I could have starved 
as well as he, and should have enjoyed 
letting him see it. ° 

But there were reasons because of 
which even I, in my fullest freedom, 
could not have asked help from my 
father just at this time. I am 
ashamed to tell the fact, but I must: 
before the end of his second year at 
Oxford, just over, the elder of my two 
brothers had, without any vice I firm- 
ly believe, beyond that of thought- 
lessness and folly, got himself so 
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deeply mired in debt, both to trades- 
people and money-lenders, that my 
father had to pay two thousand pounds 
for him. Indeed, as I was well as- 
sured, although he never told me so, 
he had to borrow part of the money 
on a fresh mortgage in order to clear 
him. Some lawyer, I believe, told 
him that he was not bound to pay: 
but my father said, that, although such 
creditors deserved no protection of the 
law, he was not bound to give them a 
lesson in honesty at the expense of 
weakening the bond between himself 
and his son, for whose misdeeds he 
acknowledged a large share of respon- 
sibility ; while, on the other hand, he 
was bound to give his son the lesson 
of the suffering brought on his family 
by his selfishness ; and therefore would 

pay the money —if not gladly, yet 
' willingly. How the poor boy got 
through the shame and misery of it, 
I can hardly imagine; but this I can 
say for him, that ‘it was purely of 
himself that he accepted a situation 
in Ceylon, instead of returning to 
Oxford. Thither he was now on his 
way, with the intention of saving all 
he could in order to repay his father ; 
and if at length he succeeds in doing 
so, he will doubtless make a fairer 
start the second time, because of the 
discipline, than if he had gone out 
‘with the money in his pocket. 

It was natural, then, that in such 
circumstances a daughter should 
shrink from adding her troubles to 
those caused by a son. I ought to 
add, that my father had of late been 
laying out a good deal in building 
cottages for the laborers on his farms, 
and that the land was not yet entirely 
freed from the mortgages my mother 
had inherited with it. 

Percivale continued so weak, that 
for some time I could not bring my- 
self to say a word to him about money. 
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But to keep them as low as possible 
did not prevent the household debts 
from accumulating, and the servants’ 
wages were on the point of coming 
due. I had been careful to keep the 
milkman paid ; and for the rest of the 
tradesmen, I consoled myself with the 
certainty, that, if the worst came to 
the worst, there was plenty of furni- 
ture in the house to pay every one of 
them. Still, of all burdens, next to 
sin, that of debt, I think, must be 
heaviest. 

I tried to keep cheerful; but at 
length, one night, during our supper 
of bread and cheese, which I could 
not bear to see my poor, pale-faced 
husband eating, I broke down. 

“ What is the matter, my darling?” 
asked Percivale. 

I took a half-crown from my pocket, 
and held it out on the palm of my 
hand. 

“That’s all I’ve got, Percivale,” I 
said. 

“Oh! that all—is it?” he re- 
turned lightly. 

“Yes, —isn’t that enough?” I 
said with some indignation. 

“ Certainly — for to-night,” he an- 
swered, “seeing the shops are shut. 
But is that all that’s troubling you?” 
he went on. 

“Tt seems to me quite enough,” I 
said again; “and if you had the 
housekeeping to do, and the bills to 
pay, you would think a solitary half- 
crown quite enough to make you mis- 
erable.” 

“Never mind —so long as it’s a 
good one,” he said. “T’ll get you 
more to-morrow.” 

“ How can you do that?” I asked. 

“ Easily,” he answered. “ You'll 
see. Don’t you trouble your dear 
heart about it for a moment.” 

I felt relieved, and asked him no 
more questions. 
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The next morning, when I went 
into the study to speak to him, he 
was not there ; and I guessed that. he 
had gone to town to get the money, 
for he had not been out before since 
his illness, at least without me. But 
I hoped of all things he was not 
going to borrow it of a money-lender, 
of which I had a great and justifiable 
horror, having heard from himself 
how a friend of his had in such a case 
fared. I would have sold three-fourths 
of the things in the house rather. 
But as I turned to leave the study, 
anxious both about himself and his 
proceedings, I thought something was 
different, and soon discovered that a 
certain favorite picture was missing 
from the wall: it was clear he had 
gone either to sell it or raise money 
upon it. 

By our usual early dinner-hour, he 
returned, and put into my hands, with 
a look of forced cheerfulness, two five- 


pound notes. 
“Ts that all you got for that pic- 
ture ?” I said. 
“That is all Mr. 
vance me upon it,” he answered. 
thought he had made enough by me 
to have risked a little more than that; 


would ad- 
“ I 


but picture-dealers — Well, never 
mind. That is enough to give time 
for twenty things to happen.” 

And no doubt twenty things did 
happen, but none of them of the sort 
he meant. The ten pounds sank 
through my purse like water through 
gravel. I paid a number of small 
bills at once, for they pressed the 
more heavily upon: me that I knew 
the money was wanted; and by the 
end of another fortnight we were as 
badly off as before, with an additional 
trouble, which in the circumstances 
was any thing but slight. 

In conjunction with more than or- 
dinary endowments of stupidity and 
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self-conceit, Jemima was possessed of 
a furious temper, which showed itself 
occasionally in outbursts of unendur- 
able rudeness. She had been again 
and again on the point of leaving me, 
now she, now I, giving warning ; but, 
ere the day arrived, her better nature 
had always got the upper hand, — she 
had broken down and givenin. These 
outbursts had generally followed a 
season of better behavior than usual, 
and were all but certain if I ventured 
the least commendation ; for she could 
stand any thing better than praise. 
At the least subsequent rebuke, self 
would break out in rage, vulgarity, 
and rudeness. On this occasion, how- 
ever, I cannot tell whence it was that 
one of these cyclones arose in our 
small atmosphere ; but it was Jemima, 
you may well believe, who gave warn- 
ing, for it was out of my power to 
pay her wages; and there was no sign 
of her yielding. 

My reader may be inclined to ask 
in what stead the religion I had 
learned of my father now stood me. 
I will endeavor to be honest in my 
answer. 

Every now and then I tried to pray 
to God to deliver us; but I was far 
indeed from praying always, and still 
farther from not fainting. A whole 
day would sometimes pass under a 
weight of care that’ amounted often 
to misery; and not until its close 
would I bethink me that I had been 
all the weary hours without God. 
Even when more hopeful, I would 
keep looking and looking for the im- 
possibility of something to happen of 
itself, instead of looking for some 
good and perfect gift to come down 
from the Father of lights; and when 
I awoke to the fact, the fog would 
yet lie so deep on my soul, that I 
could not be sorry for my idolatry and 
want of faith. It was, indeed, a mis- 
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etable time. There was, besides, one 
definite thought that always choked 
my prayers: I could not say in my 
conscience that I had been sufficient- 
ly careful either in my management 
or my expenditure. “If,” I thought, 
“T could be certain that I had done 
my best, I should be able to trust in 
God for all that lies beyond my pow- 
er; but now he may mean to punish 
me for my carelessness.” Then why 
should I not endure it calmly aud 
without complaint? Alas! it was 
not I alone that thus would be pun- 
ished, but my children and my hus- 
.band as well. Nor could I avoid 
coming on my poor father at last, 
who, of course, would interfere to pre- 
vent a sale; and the thought was, 
from the circumstances I have men- 
tioned, very bitter to me. Some- 
times, however, in more faithful 
moods, I would reason with myself 
that God would not be hard upon me, 
even if I had not been so saving as 
I ought. My father had taken his 
son’s debts on himself, and would not 
allow him to be disgraced more than 
could be helped; and, if an earthly 
parent would act thus for his child, 
would our Father in heaven be less 
tender with us? Still, for very love’s 
sake, it might be necessary to lay 
some disgrace upon me, for of late I 
had been thinking far too little of the 
best things. The cares more than 
the duties of life had been filling my 
mitid. If it brought me nearer’ to 
God, I must then say it had been 
good for me to be afflicted; but while 
my soul was thus oppressed, how 
could my feelings have any scope ? 
Let come what would, however, I 
must try and bear it, — even disgrace, 
if it was his will. Better people than 
I had been thus disgraced, and it 
might be my turn next. Meantime, 
it had not come to that, and I must 
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not let the cares of to-morrow burden 
to-day. 

Every day, almost, as it seems in 
looking back, a train of thought some- 
thing like this would pass through my 
mind. But things went on, and grew 
no better. With gathering rapidity, 
we went sliding, to all appearance, 
down the inclined plane of disgrace. 

Percivale at length asked Roger if 
he had any money by him to lend 
him a little; and he gave him at 
once all he had, amounting to six 
pounds, —a wonderful amount for 
Reger to have accumulated; with 
the help of which we got on to the 
end of Jemima’s month. The next 
step I had in view was to take my 
little valuables to the pawnbroker’s, 
— amongst them a watch, whose face 
was encircled with a row of good-- 
sized diamonds. It had belonged 
to my great-grandmother, and my 
mother had given it me when I was 
married. 

We had had a piece of boiled neck 
of mutton for dinner, of which we, 
that is my husband and I, had par- 
taken sparingly, in order that there 
might be enough for the servants. 
Percivale had gone out; and I was 
sitting in the drawing-room, lost in 
any thing but a blessed reverie, with 
all the children chattering amongst 
themselves beside me, when Jemima 
entered, looking subdued. 

“Tf you please, ma’am, this is my 
day,” she said. 

“Have you got a place, then, Je- 
mima?” I asked; for I had been so 
much occupied with my own affairs 
that I had thought little of the future 
of the poor girl to whom I could have 
given but a lukewarm recommenda- 
tion for any thing prized amongst 
housekeepers. 

“No, ma’am. 
mayn’t I stop?” 


Please, ma’am, 
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“No, Jemima. I am very sorry, 
but I can’t afford to keep you. I 
shall have to do all the work myself 
when you are gone.” 

I thought to pay her wages out of 
the proceeds of my jewels, but was 
willing to delay the step as long as 
possible; rather, I believe, from re- 
pugnance to enter the pawn-shop, 
than from disinclination to part with 
the trinkets. But, as soon as I had 
spoken, Jemima burst into an Irish 
wail, mingled with sobs and tears, 
crying between the convulsions of all 
three, — 

“T thought there was something 
wrong, mis’ess. You and master 
looked so scared-like. Please, mis’ess, 
don’t send me away.” 

“T never wanted to send you away, 
Jemima. You wanted to go your- 
self.” 


“No, ma’am; thatI didn’t. I only 


wanted you to ask me tostop. Wirra! 


wirra! It’s myself is sorry I was so 
‘rude. It’s not me; it’s my temper, 
mis’ess. I do believe I was born 
with a devil inside me.” 

I could not help laughing, partly 
from amusement, partly from relief. 

“But you see I can’t ask you to 
stop,” I said. “I’ve got no money, — 
not even enough to pay you to-day; 
so I can’t keep you.” 

“TJ don’t want no money, ma’am. 
Let me stop, and I’ll cook for yez 
and wash and scrub for yez to the 
end o’ my days. An I'll eat no more 
than’ll keep the life in me. I must 
eat something, or the smell o’ the 
meat would turn me sick, ye see, 
ma’am; and then I shouldn’t be no 
good to yez. Please ’m, I ha’ got 
fifteen pounds in the savings bank: 
I'll give ye all that, if ye’ll let me 
stop wid ye.” 

When I.confess that I burst out 
crying, my reader will be kind enough 
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to take into consideration that I 
hadn’t had much to eat for some 
time; that I was therefore weak in 
body as well as in mind; and that 
this was the first gleam of sunshine I 
had had for many weeks. 

“Thank you very much, Jemima,” 
I said, as soon as I could speak. “I 
won’t take your money, for then you 
would be as poor as I am. But, if 
you would like to stop with us, you 
shall; and I won’t pay you till I’m 
able.” 

The poor girl was profuse in her 
thanks, and left the room sobbing in 
her apron. 

It was a gloomy, drizzly, dreary 
afternoon. The children were hard 
to amuse, and I was glad when their 
bedtime arrived. It was getting late 
before Percivale returned. He looked 
pale, and I found afterwards that he 
had walked home. He had got wet, 
and had to change some of his clothes. 
When we went in to supper, there 
was the neck of mutton on the table, 
almost as we had left it. This led 
me, before asking him any questions, 
to relate what had passed with Jemi- 
ma; at which news he laughed mer- 
rily, and was evidently a good deal 
relieved. Then I asked him where 
he had been. 

“ To the city,” he answered. 

“ Have you sold another picture ?” 
I asked, with an inward tribulation, 
half hope, half fear; for, much as we 
wanted the money, I could ill bear 
the thought of his pictures going for 
the price of mere pot-boilers. 

“No,” he replied: “the last is 
stopping the way. Mr. has 
been advertising it as a bargain for a 
hundred and fifty. But he hasn’t 
sold it yet, and can’t, he says, risk 
ten pounds on another. What’s to 
come of it, I don’t know,” he added. 
“ But meantime it’s a comfort that 
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Jemima can wait a bit for her 
money.” 

As we sat at supper, I thought I 
saw a look on Percivale’s face which 
I had never seen there before. All 
at once, while I was wondering what 
it might mean, after a long pause, 
during which we had been both look- 
ing into the fire, he said, — 

“Wynnie, I’m going to paint a 
better picture than I’ve ever painted 
yet. Ican, and I will.” 

“But how are we to live in the 
mean time?” I said. 

His face fell, and I saw with 
shame what a Job’s comforter I was. 
Instead of sympathizing with his 
ardor, I had quenched it. What if 
my foolish remark had ruined a great 
picture! Anyhow, it had wounded 
a great heart, which had turned to 
labor as its plainest duty, and would 
thereby have been strengthened to 
endure and to hope. It was too 
cruel of me. I knelt by his knee, 
and told him I was both ashamed 
and sorry I had been so faithless and 
unkind. He made little of it, said 
I might well ask the question, and 
even tried to be merry over it; but I 
could see well enough that I had let 
a gust of the foggy night into his 
soul, and was thoroughly vexed with 
myself. We went to bed gloomy, bat 
slept well, and awoke more cheerful. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 
THE SUNSHINE. 


As we were dressing, it came into 
my mind that I had forgotten to give 
him a black-bordered letter which had 
arrived the night before. I common- 
ly opened his letters; but I had not 
opened this one, for it looked like a 
business letter, and I feared it might 
be a demand for the rent of the 
house, which was over due. Indeed, 
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at this time I dreaded opening any 
letter the writing on which I did not 
recognize. 

“Here is a letter, Percivale,”’ I 
said. “I’m sorry I forgot to give it 
you last night.” 

“Who is it from?” he asked, 
talking through his towel from his 
dressing-room. 

“T don’t know. I didn’t open it. 
It looks like something disagreeable.” 

“Open it now, then, and see.” 

“I can’t just at this moment,” I 
answered; for I had my back hair 
half twisted-in my hands. “There it 
is on the chimney-piece.” 

He came in, took it, and opened it, , 
while I went on with my toilet. Sud- 
denly his arms were round me, and I 
felt his cheek on mine. 

“Read that,” he said, putting the 
letter into my hand. 

It was from a lawyer in Shrews- 
bury, informing him that his god- 
mother, with whom he had been a 
great favorite when a boy, was dead, 
and had left him three hundred 
pounds. 

It was like a reprieve to one about 
to be executed. I could only weep 
and thank God, once more believing 
in my Father in heaven. But it was 
a humbling thought, that, if he had 
not thus helped me, I might have 
ceased to believe in him. I saw 
plainly, that, let me talk to Percivale 
as I might, my own faith was but a 
wretched thing. It is all very well 
to have noble theories about God; but 
where is the good of them except we 
actually trust in him as a real, pres- 
ent, living, loving being, who counts 
us of more value than many sparrows, 
and will not let one of them fall to 
the ground without him? 

“T thought, Wynnie, if there was 
such a God as you believed in, and 
with you to pray to him, we shouldn’t 
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be long without a hearing,” said my 
husband. 

There was more faith in his heart 
all the time, though he could not pro- 
fess the belief I thought I had, than 
there ever was in mine. 

But our troubles weren’t nearly 
over yet. Percivale wrote, acknowl- 
edging the letter, and requesting to 
know when it would be convenient to 
let him have the money, as he was 
in immediate want of it. The reply 
was, that the trustees were not bound 
to pay the legacies for a year, but 
that possibly they might stretch a 
point in his favor if he applied to 
‘them. Percivale did so, but received 
avery curt answer, with little encour- 
agement to expect any thing but the 
extreme of legal delay. He received 
the money, however, about four 
months after; lightened, to the great 
disappointment of my ignorance, of 
thirty pounds legacy-duty. 

In the mean time, although our 
minds were much relieved, and Per- 
civale was working away at his new 
picture with great energy and cour- 
age, the immediate pressure of cir- 
cumstances was nearly as painful as 
ever. It was a comfort, however, to 
know that we might borrow on the 
security of the legacy; but, greatly 
grudging the loss of the interest 
which that would involve, I would 
have persuaded Percivale to ask a 
loan of Lady Bernard. He objected: 
on what ground do you think ? 
That it would be disagreeable to 
Lady Bernard to be repaid the sum 
she had‘lent us! He would have 
finally consented, however, I have 
little doubt, had the absolute neces- 
sity for borrowing arrived. 

About a week or ten days after the 
blessed news, he had a note from Mr. 

, whom he had authorized to part 
with the picture for thirty guineas. 
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How much this was under its value, 
it is not easy to say, seeing the 
money-value of pictures is dependent 
on so many things; but if the fairy 
godmother’s executors had paid her 
legacy at once, that picture would not 
have been sold for less than five times. 
the amount ; and I may mention that 
the last time it changed hands it 
fetched five hundred and seventy 
pounds. 

Mr. wrote that he had an 
offer of five and twenty for it, desir- 
ing to know whethér he might sell it 
for that sum. Percivale at once gave 
his consent, and the next day received 
a check for eleven pounds, odd shil- 
lings; the difference being the bor- 
rowed amount upon it, its interest, 
the commission charged on the sale, 
and the price of a small picture- 
frame. 

The next day, Percivale had a vis- 
itor at the studio, —no less a person 
than Mr. Baddeley, with his shirt- 
front in full blossom, and his diamond 
wallowing in light on his fifth finger, 
—I cannot call it his little finger, for 
his hands were as huge as they were 
soft and white, — hands descended of 
generations of laborious ones, but 
which had never themselves done any 
work beyond paddiing in money. 

He greeted Percivale with a jolly 
condescension, and told him, that, hav- 
ing seen and rather liked a picture of 
his the other day, he had come to 
inquire whether he had one that 
would do for a pendant to it; as he 
should like to have it, provided he did 
not want a fancy price for it. 

Percivale felt as if he were setting 
out his children for sale, ashe invited 
him to look about the room, and 
turned round a few from against the 
wall. The great man flitted hither 





and thither, spying at ‘one after 
another through the cylinder of his 

















curved hand, Percivale going on with 
his painting as if no one were there. 

“ How much do you want for this 
sketch?” asked Mr. Baddeley, at 
length, pointing to one of the most 
highly finished paintings in the room. 

“T put three hundred on it at the 
Academy Exhibition,” answered Per- 
civale. “ My friends thought it too 
little ; but as it has been on my hands 
a long time now, and pictures don’t 
“rise in price in the keeping of the 
painter, I shouldn’t mind taking two 
for it.” . 

“Two tens, I suppose you mean,” 
said Mr. Baddeley. 

“T gave him a look,” said Percivale, 
as he described the interview to me; 
and I knew as well as if I had seen 
it what kind of a phenomenon that 
look must have been. 

“Come, now,” Mr. Baddeley went 
on, perhaps misinterpreting the look, 
for it was such as a man of his prop- 
erty was not in the habit of receiving, 
“you mustn’t think I’m made of 
money, or that I’m a green hand in 
the market. I know what your pic- 
tures fetch; and I’m a pretty sharp 
man of business, I believe. What do 
you really mean to say and stick to? 
Ready money, you know.” 

“Three hundred,” said Percivale 
coolly. 

“Why, Mr. Percivale!” cried Mr. 
Baddeley, drawing himself up, as my 
husband said, with the air of one who 
knew a trick worth two of that, “I 
paid Mr. fifty pounds, neither 
more nor less, for a picture of yours 
yesterday — a picture, allow me to say, 
worth ” — 

He turned again to the one in 
question with a critical air, as if about 
to estimate to a fraction its value as 
compared with the other. 

“Worth three of that, some people 
think,” said Percivale. 

11 
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“The price of this, then, joking 
aside, is —?” 

“ Three hundred pounds,” answered 
Percivale, — I know well how quietly. 

“T understood you wished to sell 
it,” said Mr. Baddeley, beginning, for 
all his good nature, to look offended, 
as well he might. 

“T do wish to sell it. 
be in want of money.” 

“Then I’ll be liberal, and offer you 
the same I paid for the other. Ill 
send you a check this afternoon for 
fifty — with pleasure.” 

“You cannot have that picture 
under three hundred.” 

“Why!” said the rich man, puz- 


I happen to 


-aled, “ you offered it for two hundred, 


not five minutes ago.” 

“Yes; and you pretended to think 
I meant two tens.” 

“ Offended you, I fear.” 

“ At all events, betrayed so much 
ignorance of painting that I would 
rather not have a picture of mine in 
your house.” 

“You're. the first man ever pre- 
sumed to tell me I was ignorant of 
painting,” said Mr. Baddeley, now 
thoroughly indignant. 

“You have heard the truth, then, 
for the first time,” said Percivale, and 
resumed his work. 

Mr. Baddeley walked out of the 
study. 

I am not sure that he was so very 
ignorant. He had been in the way of 
buying popular pictures for some time, 
paying thousands for certain of them. 
I suspect he had eye enough to see 
that my husband’s would probably 
rise in value, and, with the true huck- 
ster spirit, was ambitious of boasting 
how little he had given compared 
with what they were really worth. 

Percivale in this case was doubtless 
rude.. He had an insuperable aver- 
sion to men of Mr. Baddeley’s class, 
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—men who could have no position 
but for their money, and who yet pre- 
sumed upon it, as if it were gifts and 
graces, genius and learning, judgment 
and art, all in one. He was in the 
habit of saying that the plutocracy, 
as he called it, ought to be put down, 
— that is, negatively, and honestly, — 
by showing them no more respect than 
you really entertained for them, Be- 
sides, although he had no great favor 
for Cousin Judy’s husband, he yet bore 
Mr. Baddeley a grudge for the way in 
which he had treated one with whom, 
‘while things went well with him, he 
had been ready enough to exchange 
hospitalities. 

Before long, through Lady Bernard, 
he sold a picture at a fair price; and 
soon after, seeing in a shop-window the 
one Mr. had sold to Mr. Badde- 
ley, marked ten pounds, went in and 
bought it. Within the year he sold it 
for a hundred and fifty. 

By working day and night almost, 
he finished his new picture in time for 
the Academy; and, as he had himself 
predicted, it proved, at least in the 
opinion of all his artist friends, the 
best that he had ever painted. It 
was bought at once for three hundred 
pounds; and never since then have 
we been in want of money. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 


WHAT LADY BERNARD THOUGHT OF 
IT. 


My reader may wonder, that, in my 
record of these troubles, I have never 


mentioned Marion. The fact is, I 
could not bring myself to tell her of 
them; partly because she was in some 
trouble herself, from strangers who 
had taken rooms in the house, and 
made mischief between her and her 
grandchildren ; and partly because I 
knew she’ would insist on going to 
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Lady Bernard; and, although I should 


not have minded it myself, I knew 
‘that nothing but seeing the children 
hungry would have driven my husband 
to consent to it. 

One evening, after it was all over, 
I told Lady Bernard the story. She 
allowed me to finish it without saying 
a word. When I had ended, she still 
sat silent for a few moments; then, 
laying her hand on my arm, said, — , 

“My dear child, you were very 
wrong, as well as very unkind. Why 
did you not let me‘ know?” 

“Because my husband would never 
have allowed me,” I answered. 

“Then I must have a talk with 
your husband,” she said. 

“T wish you would,” I replied; “ for 
I can’t help thinking Percivale too 
severe about such things.” 

The very next day she called, and 
did have a talk with him in the study 
to the following effect : — 

“T have come to quarrel with you, 
Mr. Percivale,” said Lady Bernard. 

“ T’m sorry to hear it,” he returned. 
* You're the last person I should like 
to quarrel with, for it would imply 
some unpardonable fault in me.” 

“Tt does imply a fault—and a 
great one,” she rejoined; “though I 
trust not an unpardonable one. That 
depends on whether you can repent 
of it.” 

She spoke with such a serious air, 
that Percivale grew uneasy, and be- 
gan to wonder what he could possibly 
have done to offend her. I had told 
him nothing of our conversation, 
wishing her to have her own way 
with him. 

When she saw him troubled, she 
smiled. 

“Ts it not a fault, Mr. Percivale, 
to preverit one from obeying the divine 
law of bearing another’s burden ?” 

“ But,” said Percivale, “I read as 
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well, that every man shall bear his 
own burden.” 

“Ah!” returned Lady ecniedls 
“but I learn from Mr. Conybeare 
that two different Greek words are 
there used, which we translate only 
by the English burden. I cannot 
tell you what they are: I can only 
tell you the practical result. We are 
to bear one another’s burdens of pain 
or grief or misfortune or doubt, — 
whatever weighs one down is to be 
borne by another.; but the man who 
is tempted to exalt himself over his 
neighbor is taught to remember that 
he has his own load of disgrace to 
bear and answer for. It is just a 
weaker form of the lesson of the mote 
and the beam. You cannot get out 
at that door, Mr. Percivale. I beg 
you will read the passage in your 
Greek Testament, and see if you have 
not misapplied it. You ought to have 
let me bear your burden.” 

“ Well, you see, my dear Lady Ber- 
nard,” returned Percivale, at a loss 
to reply to such a vigorous assault, 
“T knew how it would be. You 
would have come here and bought 
pictures you didn’t want; and I, 
knowing all the time you did it only 
to give me the money, should have 
had to talk to you as if I were taken 
in by it; and I really could no¢ stand 
it.” 

“There you are altogether wrong. 
Besides depriving me of the oppor- 
tunity of fulfilling a duty, and of the 
pleasure and the honor of helping you 
to bear your burden, you have deprived 
me of the opportunity of indulging 
@ positive passion for pictures. I am 
constantly compelled to restrain it lest 
I should spend too much of the money 
given me for the common good on my 
own private tastes; but here was a 
chance for me! I might have had 
some of your lovely pictures in my 
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drawing-room now—with a good 
conscience and a happy heart — if 
you had only been friendly. It was 
too bad of you, Mr. Percivale! I am 
not pretending in the least when I 
assert that I am really and thoroughly 
disappointed.” 

“T haven’t a word to say for my- 
self,” returned Percivale. 

‘¢ You couldn’t have said a better,” 
rejoined Lady Bernard; “ but I hope 
you will never have to say it again.” 

“That I shall not. If ever I find 
myself in any difficulty worth speak- 
ing of, I will let you know at once.” 

“Thank you: Then we are friends 
again. And nowI do think I am 
entitled to a picture, — at least I think 
it will be pardonable if I yield to the 
very strong temptation I am under 
at this moment to buy one. Let me 
see: what have you in the slave mar- 
ket, as your wife calls it? ” 

She bought “ The Street Musician,” 
as Percivale had named the picture 
taken from Dr. Donne. I was more 
miserable than I ought to have 
been when I found he had parted 
with it, but it was a great consolation 
to think it was to Lady Bernard’s it 
had gone. She was the only one, 
except my mother or Miss Clare, I 
could have borne to think of as having 
become its possessor. 

He had asked her what I thought 
a very low price for it; and I judge 
that Lady Bernard thought the same, 
but, after what had passed between 
them, would not venture to expostu- 
late. With such a man as my hus- 
band, I fancy she thought it best to 
let well alone. Anyhow, one day 
soon after this, her servant brought 
him a little box, containing a fine 
brilliant. 

“The good lady’s kindness is 
long-sighted,” said my husband, as 
he placed it on his finger. “TI shall 
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be hard up, though, before I part 
with this. Wynnie, I’ve actually got 
a finer diamond than Mr. Baddeley! 
It is a beauty, if ever there was 
one!” 

My husband, with all his careless- 
ness of dress and adornment, has 
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almost a passion for stones. It is 
delightful to hear him talk about 
them. But he had never possessed a 
single gem before Lady Bernard made 
him this present. I believe he is 
child enough to be happier for it all 
his life. 


GOD IN NATURE. 


NO. 1. 


BY JAMES MARTINEAU. 


Ir God cannot be distinguished 
from the universe except by being 
placed outside, the loss, from modern 
scientific conceptions of empty time 
and empty space, is the loss of him. 
To the childish imagination, to dis- 
tinguish is literally to set apart; and 
objects of thought, from which you 
abolish all quantitative interval, be- 
come confounded. Hence the pre- 
vailing terror lest what we had taken 
to be two should prove to be only 
one, and the doubt whether that one 
must’ be called All-Nature or All- 
God. So long as the world was sup- 
posed to be only ten-score generations 
old, it was easy enough to separate 
the provinces of God and, Nature. 
There was a definite date imagined 
at which its powers were set to work 
and put in charge of the order of 
things, and, prior to that date, noth- 
ing in existence but his lonely infini- 
tude. Different. domains of time 
were thus marked off as receptacles 
of supernatural and of natural exist- 
ence ; and, though the divine life con- 
tinued all through, its activities were 
regarded as delegated since the crea- 
tive hour; and human piety, in order 
to stand face to face with its supreme 
object, had to fling itself back into 
the abyss of duration “before the 


mountains were brought forth, or ever 
he had formed the earth and the 
world.” His proper realm was above 
the firmament and before the origin 
of things; and as soon as the heav- 
ens had been spread, and the ‘land 
and sea stocked with the creatures of 
his hand, he rested from his work, and 
entered on a sabbath, which would 
only cease when a new heaven and a 
new earth should be called into be- 
ing. No doubt, during this long 
sabbath, he was not supposed to be 
entirely without part in this scene of 
things; but it was chiefly in human, 
or, if in physical, in exceptional 
affairs, that any agency of his was 
traced: and the very phrases used to 
describe it, implying always some in- 
tervention of righteousness or mercy, 
assume a certain natural order, which 
would else take its own course to 
other ends; for whoever overrules 
steps upon a field beyond his ordinary 
rule. Setting aside such interposi- 
tions, we may say that the courses of 
the universe, so far ‘as they proceed 
by regular law, were conceived to be 
the result of secondary powers or forces 
of nature, distinct from the Divine 
Will during their term of agency, and 
in contact with it only at their first 
adjustment. He was the first term 
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of causation; they were the second. 
The natural was theirs; the supernat- 
ural was his. Whatever was as- 
signed to them was taken one remove 
from him ; whatever was reserved for 
him was kept at one remove from 
them. So that the larger their do- 
main became, the more did his retire 
into the residuary space beyond the 
boundaries of knowledge, —a space 
which, though it is forever infinite, 
is also forever blank. 

By this treaty of partition between 
science and religion, natural forces 
were installed in full possession of 
the cosmos in time, and the Divine 
Will was prefixed to it to be its ori- 
gin. When, therefore, it appeared 
that no commencement could be 
found ; that cosmical time goes back 
through all that had been called eter- 
nity; that for the prefix of an al- 
mighty fiat no vacancy could be 
shown, the natural forces seemed to 


have secured the system of things all 
to themselves, and to leave no room 
for their first appearance in succes- 


sion to an earlier power. Faith, 
terrified at the prospect, vowed for 
a while still tosearch somewhere the 
crisis of their birth; and, while inex- 
orable Discovery penetrated the past, 
taking the centuries by thousands at 
a stride, she kept beside upon the 
wing, searching with anxious eye for 
the terminal edge which looked into 
the deep of God; till at last, weary 
and drooping, she could sustain the 
flight no more, and, to escape falling 
into the fathomless darkness, took 
refuge in the bosom of her guide, not 
to be repelled or crushed, as she had 
feared, but, as we shall see, to be 
cherished and revived. 

For though the natural forces have 
lost their birthday, and seem to be 
old enough for any thing, they gain 
no higher character by their exten- 
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sion of time; and do not, by losing 
their sequence of date, lose their de- 
pendence of Nature. They are no 
more entitled, by mere longevity, to 
serve an ejectment on the divine ele- 
ment, than is the divine element to 
claim every thing from them. The 
reasons for recognizing the Infinite 
Mind as supreme cause are in no way 
superseded by the age of this or any 
other globe. It was not because the 
world was new that we had resorted 
to the thought of God; not because 
having, in the course of our researches, 
alighted upon a chaos at one date, 
and a cosmos at another, we wanted 
a means of bridging the chasm be- 
tween them; but because the world 
was orderly and beautiful, — an organ- 
ism of intellectual relations, the ori- 
ginal of all our science and art, which 
tells its story only to the interpreta- 
tion of thought and the divinations 
of genius. And this it still is, and 
by its very antiquity is shown, so far 
as we can tell, to have forever been. 
The added duration extends ' the 
claims of both agencies alike, the 
natural and the divine; it enables 
neither to extrude the other; but it 
obliges us to revise the relation in 
which we had placed them to one an- . 
other. They can no longer be treated 
as successive in time. Are, then, the 
natural and the divine to be regarded 
as both of them present on the 
scene? and, if so, how do they make 
partition of the phenomena between 
them? We are thus led at once to 
the third great characteristic of mod- 
ern science, — its doctrine of the corre- 
lation and conservation of force. Let 
us look at it in itself and in its reli- 
gious bearing. 

So long as each science pursued its 
way, without regard to its neighbors, 
the force with which it had to deal 
was simply taken up at its entrance 
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on, that particular field, and escorted 
to its exit ; and hence was apparently 
treated (perhaps only apparently) as 
though there it were born and there 
it perished, coming nowhence and go- 
ing nowhither. If a flash of light- 
ning struck a tree, the electricity was 
traced to the cloud, and spoken of as 
if it were original there. If two bod- 
ies of equal mass and velocity met 
from opposite directions and brought 
each other to rest, the impinging forces 
were taken and destroyed. If this 
idea of force coming out of nothing 
and going into nothing were really 
ever entertained, it had to give way 
as soon as the sciences lost their 
isolation: and were contemplated to- 
gether. When applications of heat 
were found to evolve electricity, the 
flash of lightning, ceasing to be spon- 
taneous, fell back into questions about 
the temperature of the clouds; and 
from the shock of solid bodies both 
heat and electricity were developed : 
so that the masses whose motion was 
cancelled to mechanical measurement 
only handed over their history to in- 
quirers in another field. Attention 
once being drawn to this migration 
of phenomena in their natural series 
from one science to another, instances 
crowded in so fast that the rule soon 
acquired’a wide generality. There is 
not, in fact, a process in art or nature 
which does not illustrate it. The 
combustion of ordinary fuel is an ex- 
ample of chemical action, resulting 
on the one hand in light, on the other 
in heat: the heat, when applied to 
water, first simply raises its tempera- 
ture; then, ceasing to do this, spends 
itself in producing vapor, and meta- 
morphoses itself into elasticity, and 
becomes available to the inquirer as a 
store of mechanical power. Every 
railway telegraph that rings a bell 
has its electric current generated by 
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magnetic or by chemical arrange- 
ments, and resulting in mechanical 
motion and in sound ; while, in every 
photograph, we have light at the first 
point, and chemical change at the 
last. Need I say how this transmu- 
tation of power claims to cross the 
boundary from the inorganic to the 
living world ? how the solar rays, act- 
ing on the ingredients of the soil, 
deliver them into the vital structure 
of the plant, and build it up into ma- 
turity ? how the plant again becomes 
the nutriment of the animal, and the 
senses of the animal respond to the 
light and sound of the outer world, 
and pass on into the elaborations of 
thought, and enter into the determi- 
nations of will? And, in all this trans- 
migration, the movement is in no 
single irreversible direction, but is 
strictly reciprocal: as heat will earn 
for you mechanical power, so will me- 
chanical action, as is shown in the 
friction gf.every machine, develop 
heat; as you may make magnets of 
electricity, so will moving magnets 
give you your electricity again. 
These effects have not only been 
ascertained over a field of vast extent, 
but, in numerous instances, been meas- 
ured, so as to justify the statement 
that the quantity of force which van- 
ishes in one form is identical with 
that which consecutively re-appears in 
another. The general inference is, 
that the distinction of forces into va- 
rious kinds is only apparent, not real ; 
depending on the medium of their 
manifestation, not upon any thing in 
their intrinsic nature: that all the 
force behind the changes of the world 
is One, whether it assumes the mask 
of this or that order of phenomena; 
that nothing is ever added to it, noth- 
ing taken from it; that it circulates 
reciprocally from form to form of 
manifestation, being always capable 
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of returning by any steps which its 
laws may enable it to take. This 
conception of force is the more readi- 
ly émbraced, because motion, which is 
its perceptible effect, has at the same 
time been similarly simplifying its 
varieties of kind: heat, color, sound, 
chemical, electric, and magnetic ac- 
tion, being all resolvable into motory 
vibrations of different and even as- 
signable velocities. 

Here, then, we have Science abolish- 
ing her own plurality of natural pow- 
ers, and, as her latest act, delivering 
the universe to the disposal of One 
alone ; various in its phases, but in its 
essence homogeneous. It is impossi- 
ble not to press the inquiry, How are 
we toconceive of that essence? Which 
of its phases represents it most truly ? 
Does it more resemble a universal 
elasticity, like steam? or a universal 
quivering, like light? or a universal 


conscious mind, like thought in man? 
or must we say that probably it is 
like none of these, and that all its 
phases misrepresent it? To answer 
these questions we must resort to the 
fountain-head, wherever it be, whence 
Science drew what she has to say 


about this hidden power. Where did 
she learn to think about it, and to be- 
lieve in it? 

Not, it is confessed, in her own 
proper field of observation and induc- 
tion. Nothing comes before us there 
except what speaks to our perceiving 
and comparing faculties. Phenom- 
ena, one after another in time; side 
by side with one another in space; 
like or unlike one another in aspect: 
these are all that, with such resources, 
we can ever hope to find. The 
things that happen being visible or 
audible or tangible, you can see or 
hear or touch; and you can write 
’ down the order in which they occur, 
so as to know in future what you are 
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to expect. But the power behind, 
that turns them out on to the open 
theatre for us to look at,—call it 
chemical, electric, vital, as you may, 
that does not come into the court of 
eye or ear, and could never cross 
your thought, had you no faculty but 
such as these. So little disputable is 
this, that philosophers of the newest 
school forbid us, on the strength of it, 
to ask about causes at all, as lying 
beyond the range of the human fac- 
ulties; and would limit us vigorously 
to the study of phenomena in their 
groupings and their series. The re- 
striction, however, is too severe for 
even their own observance; and, in 
spite of themselves, words denoting 
not simply sequencies but energies 
continually occur in their writings. 
Indeed, the whole literature of 
science is pervaded by language and 
conceptions strictly dynamical ; and 
if an index expurgatorius were drawn 
up, prohibiting all pretentions that 
went beyond “laws of uniformity,” 
it would make a clean sweep of every 
treatise, physical or metaphysical, 
from the time of Thales to our own. 
Comte himself speaks of “the mu- 
tual action of different solar systems,” 
and of “the action of the sun upon 
the planets: ” he says that “the math- 
ematical study of astronomical move- 
ments indispensably requires the con- 
ception of a single force:” he speaks 
of the “thermological actions of a 
system mutually destroying each 
other;” and of “a character special 
to the electrical forces which presents 
more difficulty than the molecular 
gravitations.”+ And Mr. Mill tells 
us that the “contagious influence of 
chemical action is not a powerful 
force ;” that “ electricity, is now rec- 
ognized as one of the most universal 
of natural agencies:” he speaks of 


1 Philos. Pos. Il. pp. 254, 250, 560, 708. 
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“a force growing greater” and 
“ growing less;” of the “action of 
the central forces ;” of the “ propaga- 
tion of influences of all kinds; ” and 
distinguishes “motions, forces, and 
other influences :” and “the motion 
with which the earth tends to ad- 
vance in a direct line through space ” 
he calls “a cause.” Whence this 
perpetual resort to an idea which lies 
out beyond that simple “order of 
phenomena” of which alone, it is 
said, we are competent to speak ? 
Mr. Bain is apparently conscious of 
the inconsistency in which such use 
of dynamical language involves the 
disciples of his school; for he rebukes 
it thus: “To express causation we 
need only name one thing, the ante- 
cedent or cause, and another thing, 
the effect ; a flying cannon-shot is a 
cause, the tumbling down of a wall 
is the effect. But people sometimes 
allow themselves the use of the addi- 
tional word power to complete, as 
they suppose, the statement; the 
cannon-ball in motion has the power 
to batter walls; a pure expletive or 
pleonasm, whose tendency is to create 
a mystical or fictitious agency, in ad- 
dition to the real agent, the moving 
ball.”* If the author of this coura- 
geous statement would try the effect 
of it upon an officer of engineers, he 
would find that the “expletive” 
which he derides was not without a 
meaning to persons acquainted with 
cannon-balls, and that the “ mystical ” 
element was actually reducible to fig- 
‘ures, and the object of innumerable 
problems far from being insoluble and 
still further from being fictitious. 
Nay, the very language which he 
criticises he, too, is unable to avoid: 
he tells us of “moving power ex- 


1 System, of Logic (3d Ed.). Vol. i. pp. 489, 
501. Vol. ii. pp. 33, 34. Vol. i. pp. 335, 352, 
2 Mental and Moral Science, p. 406. 
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pended ;” of “primal sources of 
energy ;” “ gravity, ” he says, “is an 
attractive force; and another great 
attractive farce is cohesion, or the 
force that binds together the atoms 
of solid matter.”4 No struggles of 
ingenuity avail to prevent these self- 
variations: the theory of these 
writers is refuted by their vocabulary. 
With more consistency, and surely 
with deeper insight, the authors of the 
doctrine of conservation which we are 
reviewing have said in effect, “We 
grant you, force is not a phenomenon 
which can be observed ; but it is indis- 
pensable for the conception of all phe- 
nomenon ; and, quarrel with it as we 
may, it will always be supplied in 
thought: it is as much their intuitive 
background of origination, as space 
of their position, and time of their suc- 
cession, and has no less good a right 
than these to a place among the as- 
sumptions of science. Its justification 
is in its own necessity; its guarantee 
is in the very structure of our facul- 
ties ; before which you can never pre- 
sent a change without awakening be- 
lief in a power which issues it.” 
Thus it is admitted that a law of 
our own mind carries us behind the 
phenomenon as seen, and, supplement- 
ing it by an act of necessary thought, 
precludes us from conceiving it at all 
except as dealt out by a power. We 
believe this dynamical axiom on its 
own account, precisely as we believe, 
though we never experience, many 
things besides our own trains of sen- 
sation and inward change ; precisely 
as we believe in the presence of an 
external world; in the infinity of 
space, in the immensity of duration, 
—all of them lying around, if not 
within the sphere of our personality, 
and all therefore out of reach, if we 
know only what turns up within our- 
1 Inductive Logic, pp. 35, 33, 121. 
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selves. But if we accept the idea of 
power because it is given us in neces- 
sary thought, we must accept it also 
_ag itis given us in thought: there is 
no other rule by which to fix and 
clear it. What, then, is that idea of 
causality which mingles for us with 
all our impressions of this moving 
world? What. kind of haunting 
presence is it which, under this name, 
our intuition spreads behind the 
scene? And what part of our na- 
ture, what function of our reason, is 
it, which sets it there? The answer 
is neither doubtful nor indistinct. 
There is but one source which can 
tell us any thing of causality at all, 
viz., our own exercise of activity and 
will; and there it is that we learn 
what it is to put forth power, to meet 
resistance, to produce effects. Were 
we merely passive; were eye and ear 
only beaten upon by the pulsating 
elements, so as to have vision and 
sound, but not to look and listen; did 
we only lie still to feel, and never 
start up to act, all that fell upon us 
would stream through us like the 
images of a dream; and, though we 
should be forever suffering effects, we 
should never ask about a cause. And 
this is approximately the case of crea- 
tures that are meant to feel and live, 
but not to know. But add on the 
other half of our nature; let the lines 
of energy go forth from it, as well as 
flow in upon it; above all, set its or- 
gans and movements at the disposal 
of a free and reasonable will; and 
with the active the cognitive facul- 
ties will rise to their completeness : 
the causality within will apprehend 
the causality without; and a power 
will be invisibly interfused behind the 
visible incidents of the world, the 
counterpart of that which we wield 
ourselves. This personal tension by 
which we pass from the centre to the 
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circumference of our field, and insti- 
tute a movement, a look, an attention, 
is power: if with attainment of ends, 
successful power; if otherwise, still 
power, though frustrated. Nothing 
is so intimately and directly familiar 
to us as this: it is coincident with the 
spontaneous side of our life, as distin- 
guished from the recipient: it is at 
no distance from our essence, and de- 
fines and constitutes our proper self. 
It is the point where the interval is 
lost between our being and our know- 
ing: only in putting out force am I, 
in fact and thought, myself. True it 
is, I do not become aware of it, even 
in exercising it; i.c., Ido not make 
it an object of reflection, except in 
presence of the opposite phenomenon 
of passive sensation, especially of im- 
pediment or arrested movement. But, 
in thus waking up to what I have been 
about, the apprehension of energy is- 
sued is no inference from data, no hy- 
pothesis of thought which might be er- 
roneous and deals with the unknown, 
but an immediate intuition of a reality 
supremely certain. Here at home, we 
have first-hand acquaintance with 
power ; and nowhere else can this ex- 
perience repeat itself. Even in the 
re-action of objects upon us, we do 
not know how they deal with us, on 
quite the same terms on which we 
know how we deal with them; but 
we are aware that their action is op- 
posite: and on the principle epi trav 
Gycixepevor Ty avtyy eiven émorijuny, 
we extend to them the same attribute 
by which we have moved upon them. 
So that, in owning their causality, we 
proceed on a different guarantee from 
that which assures us of our own, and 
apply to them a category of thought 
which is, indeed, the only one possible, 
and which covers them by a necessary 
act of the intellect, but which is not 
identical with the central conscious- 
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ness of egoistic power. Still less is 
there any first-hand access to the idea 
of force in the action of one external 
body upon another. As witnesses of 
such phenomena alone, we could never 
pass beyond the law of succession ; 
and whatever we think further is an 
element intuitively imported from our 
own dynamical experience. Were we 
only observers, therefore, we should 
not, I repeat, have the idea of power; 
for it is beyond the reach of sight and 
of every other perception. Were we 
only patients, it would be inaccessi- 
ble; for then, in the absence of any 
thing distinct from them, we should 
not have sensations, but only be sen- 
sations; and could not escape from 
them to ask about their “ whence.” 
It is as agents that we get behind 
phenomena, instead of looking at 
them, and learn the secret of their 
origin; and the causal idea which by 
an intellectual law we then apply to 
all observed phenomena is wholly sup- 


plied from this known fund of per- 


sonal efficiency. In other words, by 
power we mean will; neither more nor 
yet less: the word has no other pos- 
sible signification ; there is no source 
which can add any new element to 
this primitive typeof the conception ; 
and if any thing be taken away, it 
can only be the accessories which dis- 
tinguish this from that variety of will, 
leaving untouched the central idea of 
living agency. The same law of 
thought, therefore, which guarantees 
to us our action of power, interprets 
that power into will, and fixes on the 
highest phase of force as that into 
which all others are to be resolved. 
And so this last and most refined 
generalization of science justifies the 
sublime faith, that the sole power in 
the phenomenal universe is the Di- 
vine Intellect and Will, eternally trans- 
muting itself into the cosmical order, 
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and assuming the phases of natural 
force as modes of manifestation and 
paths of progression to ends of beauty 
and of good. 

The same conclusion arises from 
another aspect of the same law. I 
have said that the convertible forces 
may often be submitted to the test of 
actual measurement; and that the 
amounts prove to be identical before 
and after the metamorphosis. This 
would seem to imply that it was a 
matter of indifference to which side 
of the equation we looked for the prin- 
cipal and representative term; that 
the movement could be read equally 
well either way, and that the two 
sides were absolutely interchangeable 
for all purposes. Yet it is not so. 
In comparing the several forms of 
power, there are two dimensions of 
value which you have to estimate; 
not their quantity only, but their 
quality too; and of the latter, no sys- 
tem of equivalents, no gauge of “ foot- 
pounds,” or other standard, takes any 
notice or gives any account. Having 
measured, e.g., the dose of light and 
heat expended in growing a definite 
portion of your food, suppose that you 
could further find the equivalent 
chemical action which reduced that 
food into the material of blood; and 
then the measure of vital force for 
assimilating the blood, and turning 
some of it into brain; and finally the 
store of nervous power laid out thence 
in the service of thought, these quan- 
tities, by the rule, must be all equal 
in amount; but they leave the several 
stages, in their other dimension of 
quality, wholly incommensurable and 
incotvertible. What degree of the 
thermometer can be the equivalent of 
a stanza of “In Memoriam,” or of a 
happy stroke of. philosophical genius? 
What photometric scale can give the 
value of a moral act of self-denial, 
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or a glad sacrifice of love? How 
many grains of the protoids .or the 
fats are tantamount to a penitential 
psalm, or to the agony of Gethsemane? 
_ Among your forces, then, equate and 
proportionate them as you may, there 
remains, besides the measure of their 
material media, an indestructible dif- 
ference of dignity, which ranges them 
on an ascending scale, and forbids 
you to read them indifferently back- 
wards or forwards, though their scien- 
tific numbers may be equivalent. 
Now, when we bring the One force 
into which all are resolved before the 
face of this ascending scale, on which 
step shall we find the term which 
coincides with it in character? 


Where is the type of power which, 
not in amount only, but in kind too, 
is all-comprehending, and omits no 
requisite for exchange with all the 
rest? Is it not obvious, that, as in 
quantity the less can never match 


the greater, so in quality the inferior 
can never, out of its own resources, 
convert itself into the superior ? while 
the higher, containing more than all 
that is wanted for the lower, can take 
the descending place by merely sus- 
pending what is superfluously good ? 
You cannot deny the prerogative of 
will to reduce itself to lower phases ; 
to forego its own freedom, for deter- 
minate law; to pass, therefore, by 
descending transmigration, into the 
form of force, vital, chemical, mechan- 
ical: for it would indeed be perverse 
to insist that dead and blind power 
can transmute itself into living intel- 
lectual energy, yet deny that mind 
ean divest itself of its voluntary alter- 
natives, and pledge itself to the lines 
of lowerrules. The conclusion, then, 
is again, on this ground, irresistible, 
that the One Power-which appears 
under guise so various must, in order 
to be adequate to its highest demands, 
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include all that its supreme phases 
display, and must be thought of, not 
as the gravitation that answers to our 
weight, not as the undulation which 
reaches .us,as heat, not even as the 
vital current of our life, but as the 
soul of our soul, the fountain and pro- 
totype of our thought and conscience, 
with whom our relation rises at once 
from convertibility of force into com- 
munion of spirit. 

What, then, has become of the sec- 
ondary causes supposed to be set up 
at the creation as delegated adminis- 
trators of this universe? They are 
merged in the primary will, which, 
instead of planting them as vicege- 
rents outside itself, holds them within. 
as modes and rules of its own perma- 
nent action. Am I asked whether this 
is not pantheism,—this identifica- 
tion of the dynamical life of the uni- 
verse with God? I reply, It cer- 
tainly would be so, if we also turned 
the proposition round, and identified 
God with no more than the life of the 
universe, and treated the two terms 
as for all purposes interchangeable. 
If, in affirming the divine immanency 
in nature, we mean to deny the divine 
transcendency beyond nature, and to 
pay our worship to the aggregate of 
all its powers, the law of its laws, the 
unity of its organism; if we merely 
sum up in one expression its interior 
modes of movement, in anticipation of 
some unknown formula whence they 
may be all deduced, then, undoubtedly, 
we do but pass from part to whole, and 
rest in a dream of future science, in- 
stead of emerging into immediate re- 
ligion. But, if this were our thought, 
we should choose some other phrase 
than will to denote the inner princi- 
ple of the world: for it implies intel- 
lect and purpose; and of these, as- 
suredly, the winds and waves, the 
light and heat, the curving projectile, 
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the oxidizing metal, the crystallizing 
fluid, the growing plant, are not con- 
scious; so that, in resolving. their 
forces into will, we mean to affirm 
more than belongs to them per se, 
and to put their blind phenomena in 
relation to a consciousness beyond 
them which knows and wields them. 
It is precisely to mark this transcend- 
ent element, this presence of a living 
idea in objects that are not alive, 
that we avail ourselves of the word 
“will; ” and, but for this, we should 
else, with Spinoza, be careful to ward 
off the ascription of understanding 
and will from the immanent Cause. 
Schopenhauer, it is true, has tried to 
divest the word “will” of the intel- 
lectual part of its meaning; to dis- 
charge from it all idea of thought or 
purpose, and thin it down to the sig- 
nificance of blind power from within. 
He has substituted it for the word 
force; not that it may carry a larger 
sense, and suggest the notion of in- 
tentional aim; but simply to mark 
the point of personal experience, 
the exercise of living activity, which 
gives us the dynamic idea. But he 
cannot go thither for his word, yet 
fetch it away in that starved and 
blind condition: expel from will all 
consciousness, all light, all direction 
upon an end, and it is will no more; 
nor will men ever consent to embrace 
within the language of volition the 
physical and the moral phenomena 
of the world, — the dash of the torrent 
and the struggle of human resolve, — 
unless it be to infuse an ethical 
character into nature, instead of 
driving it off from the chief faculty 
of man. In identifying, then, the 
natural forces with will, we mean, not 
that i¢ is essentially no more than 
they, but that they are essentially no 
less than it; that their action is at- 
tended, therefore, by a living con- 
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sciousness, and intellectual conformity 
with a given drift and law; and since 
these concomitants are not intrinsic 
to the several objects (which are the 
seat of action, without feeling their 
own phenomena), they are present 
with a mind abiding in the midst, 
and supplying the ideal to what else 
were but material. Instead, there- 
fore, of cutting down the conception 
of God to the measure of natural ob- 
jects, and leaving it only as the sum 
total of their attributes, we elevate 
them to his standard, and supplement 
their sensible qualities by relations 
with invisible thought and conscious 
knowledge. Thus, he is not the 
equivalent of the All, but its direct- 
ing mind; conscious where it is un- 
conscious; seeing where it is blind; 
intending the future, where it only 
issues from the past. 

Here, then, is one way in which, 
if the expression may be allowed, 
God and the world part company: at 
the lower end of the scale of being 
there are natures totally identical, 
whose phenomena, unfelt by them- 
selves, are under cognizance by him; 
at the upper end of the scale, the 
distinction is again effected, from an 
opposite cause. There are natures 
individually sentient, rational, moral, 
whose phenomena, felt by themselves, 
are unfelt by him. The hunger or 
the rage of the wild quadruped, the 
pain of the wounded bird, the per- 
plexity of human thought, the rap- 
ture of relieved anxiety, the remorse 
of insulted conscience, — these are ex- 
periences not predicable of him; they 
are objects of his cognition; but the 
only subjects of them are some mem- 
bers or other of the hierarchy of crea- 
tures. Here, therefore, we alight in 
the universe on something which is 
not included in his personal being; 
something which must be treated as 
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objective to him; something which, 
as universal power, he causes; which, 
as omniscient intellect, he knows; but 
which, as infinite perfection, he can- 
not feel. As, before, he was more 
than the “ All,” here he would seem 
to be less than the All; and the 
identity between God and nature, in 
which pantheism consists, is again 
disturbed, and the two schemes of 
thought are further distinguished. I 
need hardly add that he is “less 
than the All,” not as inadequate to 
its comprehension and control, but as 
having immunity from some of its 
phenomena; only as the life of the 
saintly and the wise is “less than ” 
that of guilty folly by exemption from 
its compunctions and unrest. It is 
of the very essence of the perfect 
nature to miss such experiences as 
these. And it is the fatal necessity 


of pantheism, that by making the 


consciousness of God identical with 
that of all sentient creatures, by treat- 
ing them as but the leaves, and him 
as the sap, of the great life-tree, it 
has to predicate of him every error 
and weakness belonging to them; and 
make him, not cause alone, but sub- 
ject, of all the sorrows and falsehoods 
of the world. 

We may present the distinction 
between the two theories in another 
light. It is the peculiarity of pan- 
theism to admit of nothing objective 
to God. In his causal relation, he is 
the inner side of nature, its princi- 
ple of spontaneous development, the 
natura naturans which is forever 
emerging in the natura naturata ; 
and for that Infinite Being there is no 
“beyond ” on to which any transitive 
action can pass; no self-escape in 
order to deal with what is other; but 
only an eternal weaving of the tissue 
of phenomena from some focus within 
towards some circumference that is 
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not without. But when we adopt the 
idea of will to mark the essence of 
God, we do exactly the reverse of 
this: we thereby claim something 
objective to him, on to which his 
thought, his purpose, his power, may 
pass; for it is the characteristic of 
will to stand face to face with an end 
in view; to distinguish itself from 
what is other than self, and look forth 
on things and persons around as the 
scene given for its activity. In mer- 
ging, therefore, two forces of nature in 
the will of God, we expressly guard 
ourselves against drowning the ob- 
jective field under the overwhelming 
flood of the divine; and stipulate 
that, in some way or other, be it by 
space and matter given, or by lend- 
ing out and fixing at certain centres 
stores of delegated power, there shall 
be reserved a theatre and objects of 
possible action for an intending and 
effectuating mind. Whether or not 
the theory can be worked out, its idea 
and purpose evidently are to negative 
the first principles of pantheism. 

But how are we to carry out this 
purpose, and provide a domain that 
shall be objective to God? Must we 
assume such a thing to have been 
already always there,—a primitive 
datum, eternal as himself? or must 
he be regarded as furnishing himself 
with objects, and causing the very 
field of his own causality ? The prob- 
lem lies on the ultimate confiries of 
human thought; but, if I read it 
aright, neither of these assumptions 
is adequate to its solution, without the 
other; and we must use them both, 
in order to conceive without mutilat- 
ing the divine relations to the uni- 
verse. 

To raise the question whether a pure 
subjectivity can give rise to its own 
objects is to propose an empty riddle. 
Its sense is zero; and the answer can 
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only be its echo. An “absolute sub- 
ject” is no less a contradiction in 
thought than a single-termed equa- 
tion, or an uncaused effect. To be a 
“subject” is to have an “object,” 
and hold an existence, not “ abso- 
lute,” but relative; and the moment 
we conceive of mind at all, or any 
operation of mind, we must concur- 
rently conceive of - something other 
than it as engaging its activity. 
This thing which occupies it, or that, 
— empirical particulars without num- 
ber, may be later than the mind, and 
arise in the course of its history. But, 
when these are all withdrawn, there 
must still remain, coeval with itself 
and inseparable from itself, some field 
of possible experience to carry the 
requisites indispensable for thought 
in any form. God, therefore, cannot 
stand for us as the sole and exhaust- 
ive term in the realm of uncreated 
being: as early and as long as he is, 
must also be somewhat objective to 
him. To the primordial condition we 
are helped by our intuitive appre- 
hension of the infinitide of space, 
supplying a field already there for 
the most ancient movement of thought 
out of itself. Space, however, is not 
itself an object, but only the opportu- 
nity for objects; so that there is, per- 
haps, still need of another datum; 
viz., matter, occupying finite place. 
It is quite possible, indeed, to refine 
upon this word and reduce it to 
“solidified extension;” to resolve 
solidity into resistance; and to con- 
ceive of points of space hardened by 
becoming the depositories of a repel- 
ling force, forbidding all else to enter ; 
and in this way to construe the mate- 
rial element back into the play of om- 
nipotence in space. But for those 
who find it difficult to work out this 
last simplification, we may concede 
matter also, or extended solidity, in 
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addition to space, as a datum of the 
problem, and as the rudimentary ob- 
ject for the intellectual and dynamic 
action of the supreme subject. Here 
at once is presented a field compris- 
ing an immense tissue of relafions; 
all that can be evolved by the sciences 
of measure and of number, or de- 
duced among the primary qualities of 
body; and in thinking out the uni- 
verse under these conditions, the 
Divine Intellect moves in steps of pure 
deduction on an eternal ground, and 
justifies the saying of Plato, that 
God is the’ great Geometer. 

But on this field of necessary 
truth there is no scope for the alter- 
natives of will, or the inventive exer- 
cise of creative reason. These enter, 
however, at the next stage; for when 
the remaining attributes of body are 
filled in, it must be by pure origina- 
tion; for no links*of demonstrative 
thought connect them with the prior 
group, nor can the keenest insight 
discover that they might not have 
been otherwise. When the circle is 
given, all the properties of its inter- 
secting chords, the relations of their 
tangents, the comparative size of an 
are’s central and peripheral angles, 
are unalterably determined. But 
why undulations in one medium should 
produce sound, and in another light ; 
why one speed of vibration should 
give red color and another blue, can 
be explained by no reason of necessity. 
These things we must attribute to 
that which alone can determine the 
indeterminate ; viz., a selecting will, 
making for itself rules of uniformity, 
and betaking itself here to this order, 
there to that. In thus formulating 
his power, and distributing it through 
the material datum, God makes it 
objective in two senses. He puts it 
into that which is other than himself, 
and he parts with ether use of it, by 
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pre-engagement to an end. This is 
all that is required for the sefting up 
of other natures, which are thence- 
forth a guaranteed presence on the 
field, secure of their own distinctive 
history. But the power lodged in 
them for the conduct of that history 
remains, in one sense, subjective to 
God. He is its eternal supply, the 
continuous source of its regulated ebb 
and flow in every inlet and channel 
of being; apart from whom the uni- 


versal organism would cease its pul-— 


sations and collapse. To say thus 
much of his agency in nature is only 
to re-assert the ancient claim of a 
perpetual upholding or perpetual cre- 
ation of the universal order by divine 
‘ power. “In him we live and move 


and have our being.” 

It must be admitted, however, that 
this conception will not work satis- 
factorily except in the lower depart- 


- ments of creation, ere we have en- 
tered upon the stage which we occupy 
ourselves. The vast system of cos- 
mical mechanics and chemistry, the 
structure of the solar and the stellar 
worlds, we readily contemplate as 
a whole, pervaded by universal modes 
of power, and subsisting as the organ 
of his legislated will. But when we 
look at the other end of the hierarchy 
of originated being, especially at our- 
selves, of whom our knowledge is 
most intimate, it is no longer possi- 
ble to retain this close interfusion of 
the divine and the created natures. 
Whatever not only lives, but feels 
and consciously acts, must have some- 
thing of its own ; must appropriate the 
impressions it receives, and have the 
eredit of the energies it puts forth, 
and cannot be regarded as the mere 
organ through which flows a foreign 
power. If my thoughts were passed 
through me by another ; if my desires, 
affections, resolves, were phenomena 
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of a force upon its travels that chose 
to come: my way; if, further, the 
whole genius and knowledge of the 
human race, the moral struggles of 
its heroes, the literature, philosophy, 
and art of its cultivated nations, were 
but the ripplings of the Divine Reason 
upon a world itself the aggregate of 
divine powers, — there would, in fact, 
be only One Person in the universe, 
and the whole drama of our life and 
history would dissolve into an illusion. 
To provide for this higher class of 
cases which culminates in personality, 
we must recognize a further stage of 
detachment of power from its source 
than we have hitherto mentioned, and 
admit the conception of delegated force, 
lent out for a term, in order to work 
the conditions of a distinct existence, 
and relapsing when the term is over. 
Of the so-called “ natural forces,” each - 
one in the ascending scale is more 
special and specializing than the pre- 
ceding, more characteristic of partic- 
ular natures, and gathered around 
centres of individuality, till, at the 
furthest distance from universal grav- 
itation, we emerge into the conscious 
Ego of intellectual existence which 
finally sets up another person. This 
planting-out of power, and storing it 
at single foci, to be disposed of from 
within under given rules of life, 
breaks no allegiance to its sole Foun- 
tain-head, and establishes no second 
source for it, but merely determines 
that, on touching the conditions of 
living beings, it shall have a con- 
sciousness which is not God’s, though 
known to him, and to which its fur- 
ther course of administration shall be 
for a-while ‘consigned. 

Even then within the realm of un- 
disputed physical law, and without 
emerging beyond the region of natural 
history, we meet with provinces of 
reality objective to God in various 
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degrees, without prejudice to the iden- 
tification of all power with his will. 
But the full security against the dis- 
solving mists of pantheism is first 
obtained when we quit the simply 
natural field in which nothing is pos- 
sible but in linear links of succession, 
and stand in presence of the super- 
natural in man, to whom an alterna- 
tive is given, and in whom is a real 
mind, or miniature of God, conscious- 
ly acting from a selected end in view. 
Here it is that we first learn the sol- 
emn difference in ourselves between 
what is and what might be; and, car- 
rying the lesson abroad, discover how 
faint a symbol is visible nature of its 
ideal essence and Divine Cause. Here 
it is, that, after long detention in our 
prison of facts, the walls become 
transparent, and let us see the fields 
more than elysian beyond. The 
Eternal is more than all that he has 
done. And if the universe, with all 
its vastness, is only the single actual- 
ity which shapes out of a sea of possi- 
bilities; if its laws are but one func- 
tion of thought in a Mind that 
transcends them every way; then, in 
being the indwelling beauty and 
power of the world, he does not cease 
to be the living God above the world 
and though the world were gone. 
Still more, if, within the local realm 
of his administration, there is an en- 
closure which he has chosen. to rail off 
as sacred for a minor divineness like 
his own, for a free and spiritual life, 
having play enough from the thral- 
dom of natural laws for responsible 
movements of its own; then, however 
resistless the sweep of his power else- 
where, here, at the threshold of this 
shrine of conflict and of prayer, he 
gently pauses in his almightiness, 
and lets only his love and righteous- 
ness enter in. Here is a holy place 
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reserved for genuine moral relations 
and petsonal affections, for infinite 
pity and finite sacrifice, for tears of 
compunction and the embrace of for- 
giveness, and all the hidden life by 
which the soul ascends to God. 

Here, however, we are carried on to 
ground which no natural philosopher 
can survey for us. Looking back on 
the path which has led us thus far, 
we meet, in the three great modern 
discoveries, respecting the space, the 
duration, the forces, of the cosmos, 
with nothing to disturb, and with 
much to elevate and glorify, the reli- 
gious interpretation of Nature; and, 
through the falling away of puerile 
conceptions, at once to justify and to 
harmonize the impressions of devout 
minds in every age. The outward 
world, nevertheless, is not the school 
of the purest and deepest. It is not 
God’s characteristic sphere of self-ex- 
pression. Rather is it his eternal act 
of self-limitation; of abstinence from 
the movements of free affection mo- 
ment by moment, for the sake of a 
constancy that shall never falter or 
deceive. The finite universe is thus 
the stooping of the Infinite Will to an 
everlasting self-sacrifice ; the assump- 
tion of a patient silence by the Foun- 
tain-head of boundless thought. The 
silence is first broken, the self-expres- 
sion comes forth, in the moral phe- 
nomena of our life, where at last 
Spirit speaks with spirit, and the pas- 
sage is made from the measured steps 
of material usage to the free flight of 
spiritual affection. The world reports 
the power, reflects the beauty, spreads 
abroad the majesty, of the Supreme 
Cause ; but we cannot speak of higher 
attributes, and apprehend the posi- 
tive grounds of trust and love, with- 
out entering the precincts of hu- 
manity. 
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THE LIVES OF THE SAINTS. 


Sr. Hanwan, St. Ruth, and St. 
Lucille: very simple, very lovely, in 
their surroundings; utterly uncon- 
scious of their own sainthood. 

“Tam not a gypsy: I tell no for- 
tunes; I know them not, only God 
knows. I make baskets; they are 
not handsome, but good, strong.” 

It is St. Lucille who says this, 
standing at my back-door one sunny 
August afternoon ; a tiny woman, who 
might as well have said, “I’m not a 
fairy or a brownie;” but I saw at 
once that she had been rudely driven 
from some doors as a gypsy fortune- 
teller, and in a nervous, sensitive way 
sought at the very outset to shield 
herself from similar misunderstand- 
ings. 

Poor little Lucille! she wasn’t one 
of the grand, heroic saints, who stand 
up brave and bright, clothed with a 
glorious strength. Under her uncouth 
Shaker bonnet, twice too large for the 
small head it covers, you see a thin, 
brown face, and smooth, gray hair, 
parted over a wrinkled forehead; her 
little brown hands, small enough fora 
child of ten years, tremble with the 
weight of her baskets: by virtue of 
her tiny stature and shrinking ways 
she is achild; in view of sixty years 
of endurance, of labor, of unswerving 
faith and patience, she is a woman, 
and a saint. 

Her broken speech, as well as her 
_ graceful manners and the nervous 
gestures of her little brown hands, 
mark her as a French Canadian. 

“What is the price ef this bas- 
ket ?” 

“ Fifty cents; but if you like not 
to give me fifty, give me forty, or 
whatever the lady please, for I have 


been out all day, and sold not one ; or, 
12 


if you give me some old bed-quilt for 
a basket, I thank you. I not beg; 
only the lazy beg: but winter will 
come very cold ; my husband ten years 
sick with rheumatism ; he so cold; he 
no meat at all on his bones, no meat 
at all,” pinching up, as she spoke, the 
scanty flesh of her own fragile little 
hand. “In the winter he crazy with 
cold and with pain.” No wonder then 
that in the burning August afternoon 
she was so keenly alive to the mise- 
ries of winter. 

“And what supports you through 
all this sickness and trouble?” 
There was a little upward gesture of 
reverence, and the answer came; mis- 
interpreting my use of the word sup- 
port, but shaming my want of trust. 

“The Lord, he support us.” 

Then I ventured to ask, — shall I 
dare call it a more practical question, 
for what so practical, as the inquiry 
whence comes the inspiration that 
carries us through every difficulty, 
and furnishes daily the very breath 
of life, if not its bread? ‘“ But how 
do you get food and clothing?” 
And then I noticed the little old- 
fashioned woollen cape, twenty years 
old if it was a day, pinned across her 
breast, and the mite of a checked 
apron that covered her faded dress. 

“T make baskets,” was the answer. 
“ Every one that has not sickness can 
work” (this with the quiet dignity 
of a princess). 

When I had searched my store of 


‘bedding, and, feeling less sure of a 


cold winter than she did, found a 
warm coverlid that could be spared, 
I hardly dared to ask her acceptance 
of it, inasmuch as she was “ so strong 
and could work,” and it is “only the 
lazy who beg.” But a lovely look of 
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surprise lighted up the withered face 
as I offered it, and she only said, 
“ The Lord diddirect you, he did direct 
you;” and, rising to go, she suddenly 
took my hand and: kissed it. In a 
minute more she was gone. The fence 
at the head of the yard completely 
concealed her small figure, and I stood 
at the door with tears in my eyes; 
they come back now at the thought 
of her; not a New England woman, 
whose work is almost her God, and 
whose down-lying and up-rising are 
but parts of the plan whereby she is 
to accomplish so much cooking and 
scrubbing and washing and ironing; 
but a little, fragile, light-hearted 
body, made for a butterfly, but forced 
to tear off her wings and become 
an ant; and turning the light of 
her natural gayety into a holy glow 


that served to keep this dark life 


bright. 

I cannot forget her; among these 
winter storms I see a picture that is 
not painful, although it shows pover- 
ty, suffering, weariness, and cold, for 
there is a grace, a good cheer, an un- 
conscious heroism about it, — little Lu- 
cille, earning all unwittingly hercrown 
of glory. 


Far more common-place in her as- 
pect, a tall, bony, weather-beaten, 
hard-handed New England woman, is 
St. Hannah. Left motherless at the 
age of twelve, und learning thus early 
to be a woman, on a bleak island off 
the coast of Maine, she migrated 
from one school “deestrict ” to another, 
that she might go to school all the 
year round, working meanwhile for 
her board. At sixteen she had “ got 
her education,” a good old-fashioned 
education, such as in those days fitted 
one for the whole guty of man; yet I 
cannot but fancy that her method of 
gaining it was the best part of it. 


She planned no great career, but real- 
ized all her hopes by going to service 
in a good family in the city. It was 
after a year of such service that her 
father and brother went to live at 
Crescent Island, and sent for her to 
come and keep house for them. 
Perhaps you have never heard of 
Crescent Island. Let me try to de. 
scribe it as it was forty years ago. 
One of the farthest sea-ward of those 
islands which skirt the coast of 
Maine, it lay exposed on its southern 
and eastern sides to the full force of 
the Atlantic waves; on the northa 
deep bay, nearly cutting the island in 
two, gave it its crescentshape. LEast- 
ward a lonely rock bore a lighthouse, 
and the good harbor on the north 
made it a resort for fishermen. It 
was probably first settled by some 
adventurous men of this class, who 
cared little for the comforts of civil- 
ized life, and still less for its graces 
and virtues: for the log-houses which 
clustered along the shores of the bay 
were of the most squalid description ; 
and although children had been 
born there, and grown to manhood 
and womanhood, neither schoolhouse 
nor church was to be seen among the 
weather-beaten huts, and the only 
civilizing influence that the men 
brought from Boston, when they went 
up with a schooner-load of fish, was a 
barrel or two of New England rum. 
It isn’t easy to believe that such a 
place existed in our vaunted New 
England: but you must remember, it 
was twenty miles off shore; the in- 
habitants too poor to pay taxes, and 
so not entitled to the advantages of 
the State school-fund, and indeed so 
little desire among them for any 
thing better than their present sur- 
roundings, that it is a wonder they 
hadn’t lost that one distinguishing 
spark which, before Darwin’s day, we 
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used to think marked the man, — the 
possibility of progress. 

Into this community came Han- 
nah, a tidy, fresh young girl, full of 
good sense and practical knowledge, 
just from one of the best families of 
our finest New England city. Was 
it wonderful that her first emotions 
were those of disgust, and that after 
one month of hopeless struggle with 
the thousand petty annoyances and 
degraded scenes about her, Hannah 
told her father that she couldn’t stay, 
and went back to service in her more 
congenial Massachusetts home ? 

Do you remember that grand scene 
described in the Old Testament, where 
Isaiah heard the Lord’s voice in the 
temple asking, “‘ Whom shall I send, 
and who will go for us?” and an- 
swered, “ Here am; Isend me”? Was 
it less grand when this simple coun- 
try girl, in her comfortable city home, 
unable to rid her mind of the painful 
thought of those degraded people on 
Crescent Island, was one night pray- 
ing earnestly for their salvation, and 
received an answer as plain, she told 
me, as if spoken face to face, “If you 
want them to be saved, go and save 
them yourself”? The next day she 
went. I don’t know with what feel- 
ings, for, in telling me, she did not 
dwell at all upon her own thoughts; 
it was simply obedience, direct and 
implicit, to a command that she rec- 
ognized as divine: so she went, with- 
out preparation, and trusting to find 
ways and means on the spot; for He 
who sent her would make all things 
possible. 

Her father was married again, a poor 
man, unable to maintain her while 
she brought him no return either 
in money or work; and, on the other 
hand, the people were too poor to pay 
for her services, and, probably, too lit- 
tle disposed to desire them to make 
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any effort in that direction. She met 
this, her first difficulty, by proposing 
to open a school which all children 
on the island might attend without 
pay, if their parents would board her 
a week at a time in return. Boarding 
round never possessed any charms; 
but boarding round in log-huts on 
Crescent Island, among a drunken 
and debased population, was indeed 
formidable for a girl of seventeen. 
Nevertheless she was not disheart- 
ened: a religious enthusiast, she for- 
got herself entirely; it was not she 
that was doing God’s work, but God 
was working through her, and the 
possibility of failure, even the con- 
sideration of obstacles, counted as 
nothing. Like Jonathan when he 
attacked the Philistines, she said, 
“There is no restraint to the Lord to 
save by many or by few.” 

Many of the houses had but one . 
room, some of them but one bed ; and 
I dare not speak of their accommoda- 
tions for a boarder; but the children, 
brought up in utter ignorance, were 
soon attracted by the novelty and 
mysteries of the primer and spelling- 
book, and the day-school was quickly 
supplemented by a Sunday school, to 
which the fishermen, who had super- 
stitiously observed Sunday by passing 
an idle day, tinless there was prospect 
of a specially good catch, lounged in 
to see “what that gal was up to with 
the children,” staid to listen to a 
hymn, were moved to an unwonted 
reverence when it was followed by a 
simple, earnest prayer straight from 
the heart of a young girl full of faith, 
and speaking as to a strong Friend and 
Helper. And so the Sunday school . 
gathered, and grew into a little 
church. 

Before another winter set in, Han- 
nah had made a trip to Boston in one 
of the fishing-schooners, and, as she 
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graphically said, “represented to my 
good friends there how deficient the 
people was in bedding and other ne- 
cessaries.” And she returned with 
such supplies as gave the islanders a 
hint of a civilization beyond their own, 
and opened a way for the observance 
of some of the decencies of life; for 
the message to the ear is often in 
vain, if the hand doesn’t accompany 
it with the means of carrying out its 
precepts. 

Now, Hannah had seen from the 
first that intemperance was what kept 
the islanders in their degraded state ; 
that when the children staid from 
school it was generally because either 
father or mother had been drinking; 
that when Joe Lane’s schooner was in 
from Boston on Saturday night, there 
was little chance of seeing Joe or 
Ben Smith or Sam Jenkins at the 
church service the next day. So she 
founded a temperance society, and 
drew up a pledge, which was signed 
gladly by the children, and slowly 
and gradually by the younger men 
and women. 

“T didn’t expect,” she said, “to 
change the habits of the old men; 
they went on as bad as ever; and one 
old man especially, old Abram God- 
frey, sold more New England rum on 
our island than did all the rest put 
together. I could neither persuade 
nor convince him; but the work was 
the Lord’s, and he never neglects his 
business; and so it seemed good to 

him after a while to remove old 
" Abram by death. But it wasn’t long 
before we got into new trouble. Silas 
Drake went up to Boston, and came 
back with a cask of rum. He came 
into port one Wednesday afternoon, 
and I saw him rolling the cask up 
from the shore into his barn. Then I 
knew what would follow; and that 
night-I was awake many hours lay- 
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ing the whole matter before the Lord. 
I grew almost angry and impatient, 
as I thought of Joe Lane and Ben 
and Sam almost ready to sign the 
pledge, and yet not strong enough to 
resist the temptation of an invitation 
to the opening of that cask. So I 
labored in prayer for a long time ; and 
at last the answer came, just as calm 
and quiet, like oil on the troubled 
waters. ‘Can’t you trust it to Me?’ 
said the Lord; and I was ashamed, 
and answered, ‘ Yes, Lord; I can.’ 
And then I fell asleep. An hour after 
I was awakened by a blaze of light 
shining full into my face ; and, hurry- 
ing to the window, I saw Silas Drake’s 
barn afire. Next morning Silas came 
to me very angry. ‘Miss L.’ he said, 
‘I want to know if the temperance 
men set my barn afire?’ 

“¢The temperance men respect 
themselves too much to do such a 
thing,’ said I; and he hung his head 
and went away. 

“The next day he met me on the 
way to school; and, looking me straight 
in the face, said he, ‘Miss L., I’m 
not going to sell any more rum, nor 
buy any, neither;’ and he kept his 
word, and threw in the promise not 
to drink any either, without saying 
a word about that. I know he kept 
his word, for I have been his wife 
these thirty years. 

“ But the Lord tried us and tested 
us in other ways still; when there 
wasn’t a drop of liquor sold on our 
island, and we began to hold up our 
heads a little, and feel like men, — 
Silas had begun to build a frame 
house, and so had old Abram God- 
frey’s son, and the Lord had pros- 
pered us, for the catch had been won- 
derfully good that season. My little 
Isaac was a baby, only a week old, 
and I wasn’t able to be round much 
myself, when Ben Small’s wife came 
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in and said to me, ‘ Here’s ill luck for 
us, Miss Drake: the Sampsons are 
down here with “ The Mary Ann.” This 
was bad enough: for “The Mary Ann” 
was a little craft, schooner-rigged, 
built to run among the islands; and 
John Sampson and his brother used 
her for the express purpose of carry- 
ing liquor to lonesome, out-of-the-way 
places, where else they couldn’t get it 
at all. ’ 

“¢What shall we do?’ says she: 
‘my man he told me to come up and 
see you about it.’ 

“JT hadn’t no words of my own to 
speak. I was kinder dumfoundered ; 
but the Lord didn’t desert us, and it 
was given to me what to say. ‘Tell 
the temperance men,’ said I, ‘to give 
him warning to leave on the next 
tide, without landing a drop of liquor; 
and tell him, if he doesn’t take the 
warning, they will come aboard and 
spill it into the bay.’ ; 

“T got up at flood-tide that night, 
to see if Sampson had sailed; and 
when I saw ‘ The Mary Ann’ sti!l at 
her moorings, my heart failed me, for 
I knew it would be hard work for our 
men to withstand the temptation of 
all that liquor, that used to be so dear 
to them. 

“But Ben and Sam and one or 
two others thought it would be a 
good frolic. They had read about 
throwing over the tea in Boston har- 
bor; and all I can say is, that John 
Sampson gave Crescent Island a wide 
berth whenever he came our way 
again.” 

Perhaps I am making too long a 
story with so much detail, although I 
could have heard Hannah talk all 
day without tiring; but I will con- 
tent myself with showing you the 
island after the forty years of her 
apostolic career. And since material 
things are but outward signs of the 
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spiritual, I will ask you to notice that 
there isn’t a log-house on the island, — 
all frame-houses, completed now, al- 
though slowly and laboriously built; 
for the Crescent islanders had so little 
floating capital to invest in the enter- 
prise of building, that, after a house 
was raised and boarded, they would 
perhaps live in it six months or more; 
and before winter set in save enough 
money to buy a few laths, and a little 
lime from Rockland for plaster, with 
which to make one room tight and 
warm for winter; next year all the 
windows were glazed; and next came 
more laths and plaster, afd perhaps a 
paper for the best room. There is a 
little building, the only public edifice 
on the island, which serves for school 
on week days and church on Sundays; 
and from time to time preachers of 
various denominations have come, as 
Hannah told me, “ to labor among us. 
They are called by different names, 
but it is one religion,” she said; and 
I thought if we could all say as much 
it would be well. 

The boys who signed that temper- 
ance pledge are now the fathers of 
families, steady and respectable men. 
There is no wealth on the island, but 
neither is there extreme poverty ; only 
money is a rare article, and very diffi- 
cult to obtain, and the payment of 
taxes is the one bugbear that can’t be 
vanquished. But there are pleasant 
fields, where fairly good crops are 
raised ; there are cows, sheep and pigs; 
and there is the sea, an almost ex- 
haustless larder, from which the chief 
supply of food is drawn. 

St. Hannah is still living among 
the islanders, identifying herself with 
them ; not lowering to their level, but 
bringing them up to her’s, and un- 
wearied by the endless task. I think 
by this time her faith must almost 
have become sight. 
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Among the saints of former times, 
there were some who were never 
known in the great world, but were 
canonized for the blessed influence 
they shed through some small neigh- 
borhood; and of those, surely, was 
St. Ruth, a cheery, strong, tender- 
hearted woman. There are plenty of 
weak women who are tender-hearted, 
too tender by far for helpfulness or 
the truest sympathy; but in her the 
rarer union of tenderness and strength 
gave the peculiar charm to her char- 
acter. She was bred a Quaker, and 
showed plainly, in her calm, homely face 
and kindly@yes, that the “inner light” 
shone clear and steady in her soul. 

She used to bring me eggs, cran- 
berries, and blackberries, always the 

_ best of their kind, and accompanied 
with the good-will and pleasure in the 
bringer that turned the mere trade 
between us into the gracious confer- 
‘ring and acceptance of a gift. She 
was universal in her sympathies, and 
entirely untrammelled by religious 
creeds. I remember with what 
pleasure she once spoke of a Roman 
Catholic neighbor, who sent for her 
when his wife was dying, no priest 
being accessible; and I could well 
understand what comfort she brought 
with her when she entered the room. 
I have heard good sermons preached 
on death and immortality ; but when 
she told me of the death of her favor- 
ite nephew, dwelling with such delight 
on the fact that he had just grown 
up to a really worthy manhood, and 
so fully satisfied all the hopes of his 
friends, and instead of one regret at 
losing so fine a young man, her face 
lighted up with gladness at the 
thoughts of the new life opening to 
him, I saw a practical belief of the 
fact that time is but a part of eternity 
that carried with it more weight than 
many arguments. 
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One day she came into town to sell 
her cranberries, and in crossing one 
of the crowded streets was knocked 
down by an unruly horse, and so in- 
jured that she died in a few hours. 

We missed her pleasant face, but 
could not regret that the bright 
change had come for her. I often 
wished that I could hear something 
more about her; and at last one day, 
late in the autumn, my wish was 
gratified. I opened my door to a 
sad-faced woman, whose peculiarly 
pleasant voice, as she asked if I 
would buy any eggs, attracted me by 
its familiar sound. I didn’t want the 
eggs, but couldn’t turn her away on 
that bleak day without offering at 
least the hospitality of my kitchen 
fire; so I said I’d take them, and 
brought her in. She sat down, and 
her eyes filled with tears as she looked 
around the room. “My mother has 
often been in this room,” she said. 

“Your mother!” I questioned. 

‘Who is she?” 

“ Ruth ,” was the answer. And 
ina minute I knew the familiar voice 
as she went on to say, “ You do not 
know me, but I know you very well : 
my mother always told about you 
when she came home. I know about 
your sister that was shipwrecked, and 
the one that was married and went 
West, and all the little babies; yes, 
indeed, I know them well.” 

“Tell me about your mother,” I 
said. And she gave me this pathetic 
little history, blaming herself mean- 
while for the tears that would come. 

“Perhaps I ought not to miss my 
mother more than my other sisters 
do, but I have always lived. at home 
with her. I have had sickness, too; 
and she was always so tender, so ten- 
der. That day, as it grew dark and 
cold towards evening, and she had 
not come from town, I made a little 
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fire, and got a hot cup of tea ready 
I kept for her; and then going to the 
window and looking down the road, 
wondering why she didn’t come. It 
grew darker and darker. At last one 
of the neighbors knocked at the door. 
‘Did your mother go to town to- 
day ?’ he said; and when I answered, 
‘Yes,’ he added, ‘ Well, she’s killed.’ 

“Tf you’ve talked with my mother, 
you know that she didn’t fear death ; 
nor did I fear it for her; but, oh! I 
did want to speak to her once first. 
I wanted to do something for her, she 
who had been so tender to me. 

“My neighbor harnessed up his 
horse to take me to town. We rode 
fast through the darkness, and I 
couldn’t speak; only I listened for 
wheels. At last we heard them com- 
ing, and I cried out, ‘Is my mother 
alive?’ ‘Yes, alive,’ answered a 
man’s voice; and in a minute I had 
my arms round her where she lay on 
@ bed in the wagon. She was breath- 
ing, but she couldn’t speak. Perhaps 
she knew me; I hope she did; I want 
to think so, but she couldn’t make 
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me any sign to show it. We car- 
ried her home, and the next day she 
died. 

“ You may think this a little thing, 
but it showed what she was like : she 
never could bear to see any thing 
suffer, and so she always fed the birds 
in winter; and though you may think 
it a little thing, it was beautiful to 
me that day to see the birds come to 
her window ; and when she lay there 
dead, and the window was open, they 
all flew in to see her, as if they un- 
derstood it. 

“I’m sorry I miss her so; she 
wouldn’t wish it, but I can’t help it; 
my mother has always been so near 
to me.” 


These are my three saints. I do 
not claim for them that they are ex- 
ceptional characters. I would rather 
believe that the world is full of such 
women, often unrecognized, but walk- 
ing through the dark places of this 
earth with faces looking heavenward, 
and bringing thence a ray of light to 
glorify the humblest lives. 


UPS AND’ DOWNS. 
A NOVEL IN THIRTY CHAPTERS. 


BY EDWARD E. HALE. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


From the moment when Jasper 
found that poor Oscar also had broken 
down, he had, for the first time, de- 
spaired. Not that he would, in any 
formal way, have owned this to him- 
self; far less to any oneelse. Still, he 
despaired. The stake was so precious 
that he dared not play the game, and 
he knew he should not play it well. 
For he had become endeared to this 
waif, whom the flood had thrown at 


his feet when he was himself poorest 
of men, with a tenderness which only 
those can conceive who have, at any 
moment in life, been absolutely lonely. 
In a thousand ways, little or great, as 
you may choose to call them, Oscar, 
who called himself Jasper’s man Fri- 
day, had become an essential part of 
this poor, lonely Robinson’s life. And 
now Oscar’s life was threatened too. 
Jasper, who had kept a cheerful face 
before, kept that now. But his face 
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was a lie. He had had a cheerful 
heart before, and that was now hope- 
less. Even when he had gone to Mr. 
Buffum’s house, or to Mr. Dundas’s, 
he had had a braver feeling. There 
he could see the wealth of ministra- 
tion. There was all the lavishness of 
home nursing, which retains every 
energy of the household for the service 
of the sick, changes stones into bread 
almost, and water into wine, by its 
miracles of devotion ; and, when 
one sees that, it is very hard to feel 
that victory can be refused to forces 
so resolute. But when Jasper saw 
his poor boy lying on bed No. 47, 
under its plain white coverlet, with 
nothing at his side but the regulation 
table and the regulation chair, and, 
more than all, when the doctor had 
sent him away from that bed, Jasper, 
in his heart, despaired. 

One element in the despair, and 
an element which he did acknowledge 
to himself, was, that he had no woman 
to bring to the rescue. Most men, 
from early training and habit, hate 
sickness, know nothing of it, despise 
themselves when they are sick, and 
underestimate their own powers in a 
sick-room. For the same reason they. 
overestimate the resources which wo- 
men certainly can bring there. If 
they can once turn a competent wo- 
man in on the case, men feel as if 
the victory was already won: as 
Barbarossa knew he should have 
the heron the moment he had slipped 
his falcon. The element of despair, 
therefore, which Jasper did under- 
stand, was, that he had no woman 
whom he could bring into the fight. 
He would not send for his aunt. He 
thought he had no right to expose her 
to danger. He knew Mrs. Dundas 
well enough to have been willing to 
take his poor boy to her. But Mrs. 
Dundas had other care now. And 


as Jasper went down that night to 
the hospital, it was with the wretched 
feeling that the crisis was as good as 
over, and that the turn would be 
against him: that he must try to 
do, in his clumsy man fashion, what 
needed, through and through, the 
most exquisite womanly instincts: 
that he could not for love, certainly 
not for money, command these in the 
exigency. This was one reason —and 
Jasper had many — why, in one 
word, he despaired. 

It was with that feeling that he 
came to’ No; 47, and saw Bertha 
sitting between it and 46. “I will 
relieve you now, madam” he said; 
and Bertha ‘turned round. 

“ Are you here?” said Jasper, and 
then it was all but aloud that he 
added, — what passed distinctly 
through his heart and mind, — “ then 
all will be well.” 

May it be confessed, in the secrecy 
of these pages, that an emotion or a 
thought not wholly dissimilar passed 
through Bertha’s mind? Bertha had 
been dissatisfied with herself. The 
self-congratulation of the first exit 
from Milwaukie had gone. Four of 
five days only had been enough to 
show her that she was not steering 
her boat very steadily nor very wisely. 
Yes: it had been very fine to be rid 
of the persecutions of Mrs. Rosenstein. 
Nay, it had been a rest not to have 
the questions of the children to 
answer. But to be foot-loose in a 
strange city, without a roof to one’s 
head,—that was not fine. Tobeseven 
hundred miles from home, with 
hardly money enough to go there, — 
that was not fine. To be one of a hun- 
dred passengers from a cholera-tainted 
vessel, of whom six or eight were 
already dead or dying, to be this in a 
strange town, where no one of her 
friends knew that she was, — that 
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was not fine. To receive word that 
it was not determined when the 
steamer would go forward to Buffalo, 
—that was not fine. Bertha was ad- 
dressing herself to her new duty with 
such energy as she could; but she 
could not resist the feeling that she 
was, for all human companionship, 
utterly alone. And just then Mr. 
Rising walked up to the other side of 
No. 47; and when he said, “ Are you 
here ?” Bertha could hardly keep her- 
self from saying aloud, — what, per- 
haps, she might have said without criti- 
cism, — “ Then all will be well.” In 
the secrecy of these pages, it may be 
confessed that the thought passed, 
distinctly yet gladly, through her 
mind. 

And was it sympathy, or do you 
choose, my dear Buchner, to say it 
was mechanism, that, when Jasper 
had, with real surprise and with eyes 
that flashed with delight, shaken 
hands with Bertha across the narrow 
bed; when he had nodded in an- 
swer to her unspoken intimation that 
the boy seemed to be asleep, as he 
sat in the regulation chair, and looked 
down to see if that chalky face seemed 
quite as anxious as when he left the 
bedside, was it sympathy, or mech- 
anism, or accident, that Oscar threw 
his head back, and smiled with his ex- 
quisite smile, and, without opening his 
eyes, just adjusted his head on a 
cooler part of the pillow, and said 
aloud, with his pretty foreign accent, 
“Oh! are you here? then all will be 
well.” Then the boy did go to sleep. 
A sleep which seemed so natural, 
whose breathing was so quiet, and in 
which he lay so easily, that it was 
hard to think it was laudanum, and 
only laudanum. They’ sat, still as 
death, watching the boy, till Jasper 
could bear the silence no longer; and 
he rose from his seat, and, with the 
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absolute’ silence of a determined 
man’s firm step, walked across the 
ward, and beckoned Bertha to follow 
him. She came as noiselessly as he, 
and joined him at the window. 

“It is such a relief to find you 
here, Miss Schwarz! I came down 
the hill wishing, and I may say pray- 
ing, that God would send a woman 
here.” 

“Tam sure I am glad I am here,” 
said Bertha, wondering as she spoke 
whether any man could know how 
glad a separated woman is to find her- 
self again in a home where she is 
needed, and can take her turn. 

“ But you do not know,” said Jas- 
per eagerly, “ you cannot know, what 
this boy is to me. And how do you 
find him? Do you think he has 
failed this afternoon ? ” 

“Failed!” said Bertha, this time 
with surprise. “ Certainly, not failed.” 
And Jasper blessed her as she said so. 
“You know,” said she, “or rather 
you do not know, that I knew noth- 
ing of this disease. I never saw it, 
I hardly ever thought of it, till yes- 
terday morning. But I have been 
here now, with these eight beds, since 
half-past four. I cannot think there 
is any failure. He has lain perfectly 
gently, has asked for nothing, and 
has seemed free from distress, ‘cer- 
tainly for two hours. He has not 
spoken till just now.” 

Two hours of quiet, if it were as 
quiet as this, clearly not the quiet of 
collapse, which Jasper knew only too 
well, this was something. He was 
too good a nurse to run and ask the 
doctor how much it meant; but he 
was tempted to take the boy’s words as 
an oracle, and to accept Bertha’s 
cheerful statement as prophecy as 
well, and believe that all would be 
well. 

Then he told her, as far as he 
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could in the hurried whispered talk 
of twilight there, who Oscar was, and 
what he was to him. His eyes fairly 
filled with tears and ran over, as he 
tried to make her understand this, 
by a little history, and even by one 
or two details, which, without his 
meaning it, showed what he was to 
Oscar. And as he wasted just one 
word perhaps, or stepped just one hair 
beyond what was wholly necessary 
in telling her how lonely he had been 
without Oscar, and how like death to 
him the thought of being without 
him again, poor Bertha, fresh from 
her memories of the last twenty-four 
hours, could hardly help arresting 
him by saying, “ You need not de- 
scribe loneliness to me.” 

Of course, they did not stand there 
chattering. She went back to her 
regular charge, passing quietly from 
bed to bed of the eight intrusted to 
her, and sitting by each patient long 


enough to get that specific and dis- 
tinct notion of each individual case 
which is invaluable to the physician, 


and on which, indeed, the whole 
struggle depends. Jasper, also, had 
reported for duty; and once and 
again, as the night went by, he went 
his rounds. But the most of the 
night he spent by No. 47, watching 
each change, and answering as he 
best could every entreaty of his boy. 
Not a long night, either. I think 
Jasper could tell us to-day each turn 
it took as the hours went by, of the 
varying fortunes, the ups and downs 
of every bed from 39 to 47, between 
the late sunset and the early sunrise 
of that hot July night. Most dis- 
tinct of all, however, was this, that 
there was no cramp-turn for poor 47; 
sleep scarcely broken; and, more and 
more clearly, sleep nature-given and 
not opium-bought. Jasper himself 
looked like another man, to say noth- 
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ing of his patient, when at sunrise the 
doctor came round. And Bertha, oh, 
how pretty she was in her little hos- 
pital cap! she was fairly lovely in her 
glad sympathy. ‘ 

No: there was no doubt so far. Of 
course there might be a relapse, and 
by this time they knew, all three, 
what a relapse was. But clearly this 
had been one of those cases where 
this mysterious disease stopped as 
suddenly as it began. The hand- 
some, kindly doctor said all this with 
as much feeling and tenderness as 
Jasper himself could have asked, and 
seemed not the least happy of the 
three. Indeed, it had been a good 
night through the hospital. God 
Almighty only knew what, but some- 
thing had happened; every thing 
seemed better to-day. ‘“‘We have some 
good angel here,” said the doctor 
reverently, as he went on to No. 48, 
who heard every syllable, and was bet- 
ter because he heard. 

And for poor Oscar, there was no 
relapse. No. There were days on 
days, indeed, before he was done with 
it, weeks on weeks of abject weakness 
incomprehensible to him, who, till now, . 
had known nothing but the sheer 
omnipotence of sixteen, seventeen, 
and eighteen years. First, that he 
might not be up and about; second, 
that he could not, if they would let 
him ; these were two incomprehensi- 
ble mysteries. Jasper reasoned and 
directed, tried to amuse him, and 
sometimes, perforce, had to threaten 
him with the doctor, and to lay down 
the law. But Bertha, she could 
manage him fifty times better than 
Jasper. How it happened she did 
not know. She laughed about it her- 
self. For she was a very young 
matron, not a day older than Oscar, 
if one may guess. But all the au- 
thority of every mother, aunt, grand- 
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mother or school-mistress of them all 
had fallen, like some heavy mantle- 
piece, on Bertha’s head ; and what she 
bade Oscar do he did; and what she 
bade him shun he shunned. The 
wisest, jolliest, most ingenious and 
most gentle little nurse you ever 
knew. 

“T don’t like to have them walk,” 
said the doctor. “I am half of that 
German’s mind, that the original hu- 
man being got on his hind legs a little 
before he was ready ; or better, if you 
please, that the human being of to- 
day does not recline enough. As my 
wide-awake classmate, Sargent, says, 
— how I wish he were here ! —‘ Let us 
preserve the horizontal attitude.’ I 
don’t like to have them walk; if 
you could get down one of your easy 
rockaways, Mr. Rising, the boy is so 
eager to see something besides the 
river and the opposite shore, we might 


indulge him.” 
“ Why not row?” said Jasper. 
“Oh, well! exactly, if you think 
you can hunt up a boatman: nothing 


could be better. Let Miss Schwarz 
tumble some rugs or pillows into a 
boat, and he can keep the horizontal. 
The sun won’t hurt him, if you shade 
his head. Sun does people good. 
Miss Schwarz, go with them, and do 
not let Mr. Rising give the boy a 
sunstroke, nor get one himself, 
either.” 

Wise doctor! kind doctor! How 
far-seeing these men are who pre- 
scribe not only for their patients, but 
for the families; yes, and for the 
nurses also. 

Easy enough, of course, for Jasper 
to find the boat, so long disused ; to 
empty her from the water which had 
kept her from leaking; to paddle 
her down to the quay, where poor 
Oscar was so tired of sitting the whole 
afternoon, Then what a Cydaous- 
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barge they made of her, with their 
hair-pillows and wraps, their rugs and 
blankets! Then how gently Jasper 
lifted Oscar in, an“ what a deft 
arrangement which made an um- 
brella awning over hin and Bertha 
too, as she sat in the stern, and 
guarded her patient from any turn of 
sun or splash of water. And how 
happy Jasper, as he dipped his oars 
and slowly pulled the boat up to the 
old bathing-place again. 

“This is too good!” said Oscar. 
“ This is the heaven on the earth.” 

“You love the water?” asked 
Bertha. 

‘Is it that I love the water? yes; 
every one loves the water; but it is that 
we always take the boat when there 
is no care. When there is no cus- 
tomer who cannot be suit : man wants 
wagon to weigh nothing atvall, but 
must have strong steel axles, that 
shall not bend one hair, all the same: 
when there is no screw loose in the 
work-shop; lazy dog, English, beer- 
drinking dog, say he come and finish 
job, and no come; go off on spree, 
never come atall. When it is all right 
and all smooth, then Master Robinson 
he take the canoe, I take the paddle. 
I man Friday, Miss Schwarz; and 
we come go up the river here, and 
we swim. O Miss Schwarz! this is 
the heaven on the earth. All will be 
well now.” 

Bertha and Jasper both remem- 
bered the oracle of that first night 
by No. 47. She caught his eye, and 
he hers; and each smiled a happy 
smile. Then the boy ran on in his 
simple talk about the things he saw: 
every warehouse, every hulk of a 
canal-boat or stranded steamer laid 
up for repairs, had a story for him, 
or suggested some pleasant mem- 
ory. Jasper was in no hurry. It 
seemed the heaven on the earth for 
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him. And a lovely invalid’s tour 
it was along the cool river, with that 
soft, fragrance-laden south wind blow- 
ing over them, till they came to the 
familiar landing, and Jasper and 
Oscar saw the little out-door comforts 
of their summer-bathing place unmo- 
lested by the marauding Norsemen, 
nomads of the shore. 

“ Here he will-be perfectly happy,” 
said Jasper, as he made the boat 
fast. 

“ Perfectly happy he has been for an 
hour past,” said Bertha smiling. Then 
she and Jasper together made a throne, 
which was a sort of bed of justice for 
the boy, on the shady side of the little 
shanty. There was enough dry, sweet 
hay to give it substance; there were 
wraps enough in the boat to cover it, 
had it been for five boys. And then 
Jasper, in triumph, took his man 
Friday in his arms, carried him 
across the gravel, and enthroned him. 

“ Now you are king,” said Bertha, 
“and you must tell us what todo. I 
will not give you any orders till we 
are back again at the hospital, if you 
are only good, and do what I choose 
without being ordered.” 

And she laughed. Oscar laughed 
too. “Iwill order you by-by,” 
said he. “Now I only order both of 
you rest you. He rest because he 
rowed. You rest because you sit up, 
so stiff, hold fan, hold rudder. Oscar 
rest too.” And almost as he spoke, his 
head dropped, with his bright smile on 
his lips, back on the pillow she had 
placed against the door-post, and in a 
minute the dear fellow was sweetly 
asleep; the excitement of the little 
voyage had so far told on him. Bertha 
threw the light shawl she had over 
him, and turned to Jasper. 

“ What a blessing to be able to give 
him this air-bath! I mean tobe a 
nurse or a doctor all my life, and to 
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found a hospital on the basis of the 
open air. We will call it the air-cure.” 

“What a mercy and blessing,” said 
Jasper, “ to see health, especially after 
what you and I have seen! I believe 
it has all been meant for a lesson to 
me. Do you know, my uncle always 
said I was hard on sick people? He 
said I was very tolerant to bad people. 
If a drunken dog killed one of his 
cows, or smashed a_ horse-rake, I 
always had an excuse for him, he said. 
It was the man’s first offence, or he 
had temptations we did not know of. 
And he said I was very lenient to fools 
and blunderers. I always said God 
made them so, and that they must 
distress themselves much more than 
they did us. But when any of the 


workmen said he could not stand the 
day out in mowing, or sent word that 
he had the shakes and could not come 
to the lumber-yard, I had no mercy 
on him, my uncle said. It was not 


quite true, but I am afraid there was 
something in it. I have never been 
sick one minute in life, and I do hate 
a shirk.” 
“Then you are hard, Mr. Rising,” 
said Bertha bravely, her spirit rebel-’ 
ling as Jasper thus intimated that peo- 
ple could like to be sick, or could shirk 
from the love of shirking. “You are 
hard, and you must take your poor 
Oscar for your tutor. Oh, dear! I 
have seen men as strong as he, and as 
strong as you, who would have given, 
— what would they not have given for 
one week of life unembittered? and 
they could not buy it. Oh,no! you 
must thank God for what you have, 
and be all the kinder to the rest of us.” 
And, as she spoke, Jasper registered 
his vow, that, so far at least, he would 
obey her. He was a little confused ; 
but he rallied enough to say, “ Why 
do we not enjoy more, when God 
gives us every thingto enjoy? To sit 
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here as I. sit now, in perfect health, 


yes, and perfect happiness ; even to feel 
this air moving on my skin, to see 
that white cloud round its surfaces so 
lazily on that perfect blue, to smell 
these roses and this hay, as the wind 
draws over us, why,” —and he laughed 
when he said it, — “to have my mouth 
taste sweet, and to know I should 
drink a glass of water if you gave it 
to me, yet not to be thirsty; that I 
should eat a cracker if it lay here, yet 
not to be hungry; not to be sleepy, 
but to know I could sleep in two 
seconds if I lay down, as that boy 
does; and while I am talking to you, 
and while I am smelling the roses, 
and seeing the sky, and feeling the 
breeze, to be hearing this brown thrush 
whistle, — to know all along that if 
need were I could walk thirty miles 
before midnight, and yet to know that 
no need does call,—is it not glory 
enough and blessing enough to live ? 
Yet we choose not to think so. As 
poor Oliver did, we are asking for some- 
thing more.” 

Jasper was stimulated to say all 
this because he was perfectly happy. 
‘Perhaps the last and sweetest point 
to his happiness had been that Bertha 
had found fault with him. It is an 
exquisite thing to be blamed or criti- 
cized by one you believe in, or love, 
if the criticism seem to reveal a de- 
gree of interest in you that you have 
not been certain of before. He was 
a little startled, however, when he 
found he had said so much. It was 
not the least in his fashion to do so. 
And he even ran back over hig rhap- 
sody, afraid that he had made a fool 
of himself. But Bertha said, and he 
‘had never known her find so much 
trouble with her English, — 

“T think, —I do not know, — [shall 
not make myself clear. I think we do 
not more often take these delights as 
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we do now, —Iamsure I do just as 
you do, but not always, not often 
perhaps, — because we want to know 
how we can make others share in 
them. You and I, to-day, know it 
was for him we planned them; not 
for us. It would not have been nice 
to you, to bring up the pillows alone, 
and make the throne alone, and go 
to sleep on it alone. You and I have 
done our work. Ido not mean that 
we have earned our play. I hate 
all that earning. It is so dirty, so 
mean, I mean. Oh! I wish I could 
speak English. Should you know, 
should you understand if I spoke 
German? This is what I mean: 
this must all happen, it must not be 
made on purpose.” 

“The good Father must give it to 
us, and we must not try to cut it 
and shape it for ourselves,” said Jas- 
per reverently. 

“Yes: that is it,” said Bertha, and 
this time she spoke in German; and 
she was silent then, and her eyes 
filled with tears. 

Filled with tears; and she enjoyed 
the exquisite satisfaction which a 
true woman or a true man feels, when 
another true woman or true man 
bravely breaks the spell which in 
matters sacred keeps us parted from 
each other. No wonder, indeed, that 
we will not scatter the precious pearls 
of life broadcast. No! And there- 
fore, when reticent man or reticent 
woman ventures to speak to you on 
the thing most precious, you are sure 
that that man or that woman holds 
you and prizes you among the sacred 
few ! 

And so the hour passed by. Some- 
times they talked, but now as if they 
had known each other from the be- 
ginning of eternity. Sometimes they 
sat silent. That was because they 
were perfectly sure, each, that silence 
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was better than speech, then, — each 
that the other understood that silence 
was better than speech ; so that silence 
was, as it is so often, the best commu- 
pion. At last Oscar turned and 
started. 

“ Have I been asleep?” said he. 
“What a lazy man Friday! But I 
have had a beautiful nap,” he cried, 
sitting up and rubbing his eyes. “ Ah, 
yes: all will be well now.” 

They laughed with him and at him, 
and with each other and at each 
other. Jasper laughed and talked 
with the abandon of one who had 
been living through the very happiest 
hour of his life, and knew he had. 
This I know, for he told me so. Ber- 
tha has never told me so; but, all the 
same, I believe she had the same 
consciousness at heart. Jasper took 
his boy lightly, and carried him 
to the boat again. Oscar declared 
he could do any thing, and was per- 
mitted to do nothing. Again he lay 
in the stern; again Bertha fanned 
him and screened him; again Jasper 
pulled both oars, and slowly, but 
only too fast, they came back, oh, 
how happy, all of them, to the musty, 
fusty, ungainly old sail-loft, which 
was to all of them, now, the happiest, 
noblest, and sweetest of homes! 


CHAPTER XXII. 

Tat night Jasper thought over 
every thing. He did not sleep a 
wink, not he. How clear, right 
through, the hand of Providence ; and 
that Providence so kind, which had 
brought him and this queen of his 
life together, this woman of all wo- 
men, this pure, true, brave, lovely 
girl. And how false to himself, and 
to her, and to the good God, if he did 
not tell her this ; tell her that his life 
would be wretchedness without her, 
but that with her there was nothing 
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he could not dare, nay, nothing that 
he could not do. Did she care for 
him? He did not know; but it 
would be easy to find out. Did 
she care for any one else? He 
did not know; only if she did he 
should die. This was sure, he was 
man enough to take care of her her 
life through, to screen her from every 
storm, to lift her when she needed 
lifting, to comfort her when she was 
troubled, and to love her always. 
Nay, his life, and what people called 
his fortunes, were enough established 
for him to offer her a home. It should 
be — he knew where it should be — 
on a lovely piece of land Dundas 
owned, just above the boat-house. Oh 
what a home it should be, if she 
could only think that such loyalty 
and devotion as he could offer her 
made life with him worth living! 
Would she think so ? 

Well, he could see. 

Jasper was no such mean trades- 
man, that he would offer nothing un- 
less he was sure of every thing. He 
would not disgrace himself in his own 
eyes by dawdling and waiting, try- 
ing to surprise Bertha by this trick 
or that innuendo, into an avowal he 
was not man enough to ask for. She 
might know, all the world might know 
if it chose, that with his heart of 
hearts he loved her. Then if she could 
give him nothing back, why, that was 
his misfortune. None the less should 
she have a woman’s right to say yes 
or no; and she should have the fair 
honor, in her own memory afterwards, 
to know that she herself, in her own 
loveliness and truth and purity, com- 
manded the allegiance and reverence 
of this one honest man. He would 
tell her so. 

He would tell her so that very 
afternoon. They could take Oscar to 
the bathing-house again. They could 
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sit in the shade again. And there, in 
the sinking of the afternoon sun, he 
would tell her the whole of his life 
and of his hope; and there she might 
say whether he was to be a prince 
among men, or whether his whole life 
was a blunder, and was to be thrown 
away. 

All this Jasper determined. 

The first place he saw Bertha at 
in the hospital day, was always the 
mess-table of the nurses. The mo- 
ment he saw her, he saw she was pale, 
and that she seemed excited. Had 
she slept no better than he? She 
said not a word at breakfast, she who 
was generally the life of their little 
circle. After breakfast, even before 
they had their orders from the doctor, 
she called him. Could he come out on 
the beach ? 

“See here, Mr. Rising,” as soon as 
they were alone : “I have my letter.” 

“From Mr. Rosenstein?” For no 
letter from that rascal had ever come. 

“Oh, no!” said Bertha; “ not from 
him, nor ever shall; but from my 
mother. See, will you read this 
page ?” 

And she gave it to him, forgetting 
that it was in the German character 
which so few students of that time in 
this country read easily. Jasper tried, 
and had to say, — 

“ You know I do not make out your 
handschrift well.” 

“Oh! I forgot; but it seemed as if I 
could not read it. I am so foolish. 
It is all so strange. I wish things 
would not happen. But I am not quite 
@ fool;” and, sitting on a low post, 
as Jasper stood beside her, she read: — 
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“T had sealed the letter, when 
your father came in. What do you 
think has happened? He had letters 
from every one, from‘your Uncle-Fritz, 
from the pastor, from Marie and 
Ernestine, oh, so many letters ! Bertha, 
my child, your Uncle Wilhelm, who 
was lost, long, long ago, has been 
found; or rather, he has died, so we 
know where he was lost. It was in 
Singapore, my dear Bertha; he was 
very, very rich. The pastor says, to 
whom the Indian letter came, that his 
fortune was six hundred thousand 
dollars ; and he made a will, which is 
in the English courts, and your father 
is the heir. The pastor writes, and 
Uncle Fritz writes, that we must all go 
home. I do not know, but you must 
come here as soon as you can: your 
father encloses twenty dollars, as I 
said before. I hope it is enough for 
you, for none of the five hundred 
thousand has come. Always your 
poor old mother.” 

Bertha’s face was running tears, — 
tears of clear excitement. “Do you 
wonder I ama fool?” said she. “I 
ought to be so glad, and I believe I 
am not glad at all.” : 

Jasper knew some one else who was 
not glad at all. But he gulped down, 
— why did he gulp down ?— the words 
with which he almost saidso. With 
determined effort he said slowly, in- 
stead,— 

“But you will be glad. This is every 
thing to your mother, every thing to 
Will, every thing to your father. God 
grant it be every thing to you.” 

But with that cold blast, his own 
card-castle fell. 
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* Wuar holds thy dreamy eyes in thrall? 
‘A sombre picture on the wall; 

A sombre picture, weird and cold, 

That dims the daylight’s morning gold. 


A grass-grown rampart, lifting high 

Its reedy fringe against the sky: 

Half lost in its o’ershadowing gloom 

The semblance of a mouldering tomb: 
Upon the tablet, side by side, 

In pomp of old heraldic pride, 

Two sculptured figures lying stark 

And dumb within the glimmering dark. 
A raven on the mouldering tomb ; 

An owlet flitting through the gloom; 

A cold, white, wandering moon, that seems 
The ghost of long-forgotten dreams: 

In the high rampart an old door, 

Where night winds enter: nothing more. 


Why doth it hold thine eyes in thrall, 
This sombre picture on the wall, 
That dims the daylight’s glad return, 
And shrineth darkness like an urn? 


Is there within thy heart a grave 

O’er which the winds of memory wave, 
Where, sepulchred in marble pride, 
Thy dead hopes slumber, side by side, 
Lost to the future’s dawning light, 
And shrined in immemorial night ? 


Ah ! never hope of thine shall sleep 
Within oblivion’s donjon-keep. 
Thy dreams were born to soar afar 
Beyond the morning’s purple star ; 
Thy loyal heart shall re-create 
From loss and wrong a loftier fate ; 
Thy own deep heart of love illume 
Thy life with love’s immortal bloom. 
On thy white brow, absolved from blame, 
A shining stone, with a new name, 
Shall flood the dark with living flame ; 
Thy life, a perfume and a prayer, 
With mystic fragrance fill the air, 
And all thy buried hopes shall rise 
Transfigured into destinies. 
Saran Heven WuiTmMan. 
1 Midnight. By G. H. Boughton. 
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THREESCORE, — half-a-dozen dec- 
ades, —a dozen lustra: if any more 
is to be added, it must be measured 
by the small units. The allotted 
verge will allow two more lustra, or 
one decade; and if still, “by reason 
of strength,” something remains, it 
must be doled out by years. 


Every thing material is geometrical, 
and most things not material have 
geometrical analogies. We speak of 
the round of life, weary or not, as the 
case may be; we consider it as @ 
circle, or rather as a semicircle. 
And here we would depict it to the 
eye, with its eight semi-segments : — 
































Observe how well the semichords 
represent, by their relative lengths, 
the comparative value of the decade 
divisions of life. The figure 1 emer- 
ges from the zero line, and 80 sinks 
back to it again. Look at the little 
car that is beginning to mount the 
arc: What is it but a cradle? See 
it again at 80: What is it but a 
coffin? —a cradle with the rockers 
taken off! No further need for 
them; movement is done. The line 
10 is a minimum line, but it is the 
most important of all, as it represents 
the great initial event, birth. 70 is 
@ corresponding minimum, but the 
most solemn of all, since to it belongs 
the momentous final event, death. 

13 





To pass on to the next line, — what 
shall we say for 20? There we have 
vigor, but not at its maximum; yet 
20 does not realize its deficiency 
in mere strength: it has enough of 
confidence to attempt any thing. Of 
experience, it is conscious of a scant 
supply, and is disposed to envy those 
who have more. Look at its homo- 
logue, 60. The old man confesses 
to failing strength, but is disposed to 
think that the lack is made up by 
ripe experience. But he is mistaken: 
that experience is not exactly the 
thing it once was; it is a trifle timid. 
If called on to decide between the 
present commercial value of 60 and 
20, we would hesitate as to a decis- 
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ion; 20 would outrun 60, certain!y ; 
but it would fall four times as often. 
Of course 20 expects to do a great 
deal in the future; but then 60, if it 
is the right sort of stuff, has done 
already a great deal of work, and put 
it safely away. Perhaps, when the 
balance is struck, the equal lines will 
represent it pretty fairly. 

The maximum of strength is claim- 
ed by 30; nor are we inclined to deny 
the claim, when we recall the names 
of Alexander, Hannibal, and Bona- 
parte. But experience is not at its 
absolute maximum, nor is wisdom; 
witness the same examples: and wis- 
dom is an important element of 
strength. May we regard 50 as 
strong as 30? We think hardly: 
its élan is less. But for the very 
severest work, — founding a govern- 
ment, or conducting a sovial revolu- 
tion, 50 is at least the equal of 30, 
when we count in its wisdom and ex- 
perience. Take as example, Crom- 
well, Mahomet, Moses; for the great 
law-giver was not more than fifty 
when he was in the wilderness, if his 
life is reduced to our scale. 

We have now only 40 left; it stands 
without a homologue, central and 
alone; the longest possible line, — 
the diameter of life! The line 
nearest to it, on the one side, does 
not quite reach its measure; the dne 
on the other side falls off perceptibly. 

Here, then, is found the maximum 


of strength and of experience; here - 


we have the zenith of life. To attain 
to this point, all the climbing of the 
sun has been done; and when he 
sinks to repose, his distance from 
this point will measure the arc of his 
decline. 

We have now the perfection of 
manhood. The face is bronzed into 
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statue-like majesty ; the thick beard 
is unflecked with snow; the muscles 
swell with every movement of the 
limbs ; the firm tread has the cadence 
of the soldier’s march; the head is 
clear, the arm strong, the heart bold, 
the will masterful. Look back to 
the initial figure, and be proud of 
what has been accomplished so far. 
Look forward to the final one, and in 
your strength resolve that the arc, 
though long, shall be worthily filled 
with noble deeds. * 

It will be observed, on referring to 
our diagram, that there is less differ- 
ence between 30, 40, and 50; than 
between any other consecutive lines 
So is it in life. In the score from 30 
to 50, men are counted equal; with 
some variation, doubtless, but still 
equal for probation. In the race we 
are considering, no allowance is made 
for weight. 

Our lines give us still another 
measurement. The car of life, sooner 
or later, returns to the zero line; and 
whenever it does so return, there is 
sorrow, more or less, in human hearts; 
and this sorrow is quite fairly meas- 
ured by the length of our lines. 
Suppose it falls from the curve before 
it reaches half-way to 10; the be- 
reaved mother sheds many tears, it is 
true; but they are presently dried. 
And when the coffin rests at 80, 
affectionate children will feel becom- 
ing grief, that what has so long 
blessed their loving eyes: has now 
passed away forever. But when the 
car falls from 30, 40, 50, what a crash 
is there of the hearts and hopes and 
plans that freighted it! 

’ But why should we go further with 
our diagram? Mors ultima linea re- 
rum est f 


8.1.6. 
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—— 


“INGHAM,” said Carter, all at once,— they had been sitting in Car- 
ter’s little study, without saying a single word for at least half an 
hour (the longest recorded limit of heavenly silence),— “ Ingham, 
here’s the editor has sent me about fifty manuscripts to make a pre- 
liminary report on.” 

“T like that,” said Ingham. “I remember a newspaper man once — 
he was a little vulgar, but very smart — giving me a new idea, very 
wise, of that sort. Says he, ‘A man’s a great ass who has got a 
good trade, if he follows it. Lét him go in and make a lot more 
money at something else. Then he has his trade to fall back on if 
any thing goes wrong.’ So this editor of ours is wise enough to let 
you edit for him while he slips away to make more money at some- 
thing else.” 

“ But you wouldn’t have him miss the chance of crossing the con- 
tinent, and seeing all the wonders of California, and of receiving 
something handsome to bring home, and all for one course of six 
lectures before ‘ The Yosemite Indian Institute,’ would you?” 

“Tl tell you what,” said Ingham, who does not much regard 
consecutiveness in form of utterance if there is a fair connection of 
thought, “I believe you and I and the girls could edit the maga- 
zine just as well as he can; and write it, too, for that matter. I 
remember once,—I was younger than I am now, to be sure, and 
knew more, and could do more,—I wrote all the articles in one num- 
ber of ‘The Xiphoid Magazine,’ every one. It was great fun too. 
Even the current part of the serial had failed; and I just read up to 
the brink of the chasm, seized my pen, and shot ahead with the 
momentum. It welded beautifully at both ends. Not a single sub- 
scriber found it out; still less the critics; not even the author. 
Then I made the political leader —a rasper it was —and the short 
story, and the serious poem and the sentimental poem, and the popu- 
lar science paper, and all of ’em. Why, the notices in the exchanges 
were capital. They all pointed out in particular how greatly the 
editor had improved in so selecting as to give a lively variety in style 


as well as in subject.” 
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Here came in Fausta Carter and Anna Haliburton, and Haliburton 
himself, “ to play propriety,” he said, “for the two lovers;”’ whose 
arms were indeed twined about each other in a lover-like manner 
enough. ; 

** Upon what are your high mightinesses deliberating?” inquired 
Anna. 

“ The organization of a secret directory of five, being those here 
present, to depose the editor, write all the articles, and usurp the 
entire control of the magazine,” stated Carter, with much gravity. 

“ Yes,” assented Ingham; “it must be secret, or else all the un- 
successful writers will say that there is a click which is in control. 
It’s odd, what curious ideas those worthy people get into their heads. 
They never imagine their MSS. are ‘ declined with thanks,’ because 
they are not fit to print; they know it is because some corrupt ar- 
rangement has been made with less deserving but more unscrupulous 
parties. Now, this is the way;” and Ingham read from a letter he 
had taken off Carter’s pile of papers, and which seemed, indeed, to 
have furnished the text of his remarks: ‘*‘ I am aware, that, as I am 
without the name and fame of a literateur,’”” — Ingham spelled out 


the bad French, —“‘‘I can have but small hopes of due recognition. 
Perhaps it will be an inducement that I wish for no remuneration. 


I am confident that if you should allow me a hearing, I shall quickly 
rise to the position I feel myself capable of maintaining.’ False 
French, true conceit, bad English, discourteous imputations, bribery, 
undervaluation of money, belief that real literary excellence must 
have illegitimate outside help! What hope is there for such a crude, 
muddled mess as this person has in place of a mind?” 

* I don’t think his despising money is a bad sign,” said Anna. 

“It is, though,” said Ingham, in a tone of conviction ; “‘ one of the 
worst, in the way he puts it. Either he thinks that we are for sale 
for a price,— not to say that it is so disgracefully small,—or he 
means that it is a bad thing to receive money for writing. Very 
likely he really imagines the first alternative ; which, you see, would 
prove my point. And if he means the other, it shows a misjudgment 
as hopeless as the immorality ; though hopeless for a different reason. 
In one case, he is knavish ; in the other, foolish.” 

“ Why,” said Fausta, “ you don’t, surely, mean that lucre is the 
only source of literature? I know Dr. Johnson, or some other old 
hack, said that nothing was ever well written that was not written 
for money, or something like it; but that was because nothing else 
.could make him work, was it not?” 

‘“ The motives of literature,” philosophized Ingham, “ are as va- 
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rious and as mixed as all bodies of motives that propel great interests. 
But, at any rate, it is safe enough to say that poor pay is oné main 
reason of poor write as well as poor preach; in this country, at any 
rate.” 

Then they all cried out together upon him. 

“TI don’t know about that, Ingham,” said Carter; “ plenty of 
cases of first-rate pay, I guess.” 

“Oh!” exclaimed Anna Haliburton, “how can you? Miss 
Warner, Mrs. Stowe, Prescott, Irving ;. ever so many !” 

“‘ Why, yes,” added Fausta Carter; ‘‘and even if you take news- 
paper stories, there’s Cobb and such people get landed estates by 
them.” 

“ Yes,” chorused Haliburton himself, who had not said a word, 
“they say ninety-seven per cent of the men in business fail. I’m 
sure the people in literature do better than that! Now, there’sa 
computation in a pamphlet of Carey’s, that enumerates about two 
and three-quarters millions of volumes of the works of thirty-six 
authors, that have been sold in the United States within a. quarter 
of’a century, up to 1868, for a whole amount of over four million 
- dollars. You know, that, in the long run, the author gets half profits’; 
and that half profits in the long run is about ten per cent. Thus it 
seems we have been paying four hundred thousand dollars in a quar- 
ter of a century, or sixteen thousand dollars a year, to three dozen 
native authors alone, not including reprints. I confess, I shouldn’t 
wonder if it was all they earned!” 

* Well,” said the undismayed colonel, as stubborn as Sir J. Fitz- 
james on the “side hill,” “if you will make out an actual census, 
showing that three succeed out of every hundred who try literature, 
' Tll believe it: not otherwise. Even Solomon could have fooled 
himself with tables of averages. I don’t doubt he relied on some 
excessively handsome tabulation of expenses for calico, and so on, 
before he recruited that harem of his. But let me state a single 
case, and see what you will say to that: Here came to me, two 
days ago, a man with a good introduction and a good face and good 
sense and a good idea. He wanted to prepare a paper for the 
magazine, on the newspapers of New York City. He wanted to get 
together every number of every paper issued in New York during 
one month; daily and weekly, secular and religious, general and 
special; to arrange them, and then to analyze and discuss their 
dealings with facts in general, and the established facts of that 
month in particular. He would have classified their editorials, for 
one thing, showing what they discussed, what proportion of space 
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was devoted to one kind of topic and to another, and so on. Then 
he was going to rectify the whole by what an astronomer would call 
the personal equation in each case: he would have shown the inter- 
ests that controlled each editor” — 

*“ Popular notion, that, among newspaper editors!” interrupted 
Carter, with sarcasm; “did he advert to the kind of notice that the 
newspapers would bestow on such a picee of work?” 

“‘ Whether the editors would have been pleased or not,’ resumed 
Ingham, “that piece of work, if properly done, would have, been 
greatly instructive and valuable. But what had I tosay? 1 knew 
very well what the editor would say, and I saidit. That it was a 
capital idea ; that we could afford perhaps fifteen pages of space for 
it, while there would be matter for a whole book. That we could 
pay perhaps a hundred and fifty dollars for it at most; whereas it 
would cost good part or all of that to collect the newspapers re- 
quired, not to mention Several weeks of labor in discussing such a 
monstrous mass of material. And that I did not believe the matter 
would pay if published in book form, either.” 

“ Well,” said Anna, ‘* what did he say to that?” 

‘ “ Why, he meditated a little, and then suggested that it looked as 
if the better the wérk the poorer the pay. And I agreed in part. 
Some literary historian has suggested that most of the really valu- 
able books have not brought gain to either author or publisher. 
But this is true only in some departments of authorship, or at some 
periods. Itis true enough, however, just now, that, so far as I know, 
our magazines do not pay what would justify a writer in doing such 
work as this ingenious friend proposed, although it is a capital sort 
of work. And they do really, in one sense, pay less in proportion as 
the work is better. That is, they pay by the page, which promotes 
diffuseness. The more the thought is dense, and the language terse, 
that is, the better the literature, the less it brings. It is exactly 
like paying just as much a pound for pure gold as for crude quartz 
from the vein. Now, here is a fact: what have you to say to it?” 

“Why,” said Carter, “the man couldn’t get as much as he 
deserved. That’s exactly my own complaint at present. What 
would be the use of heaven, if all the good people should be as well 
off as they ought in this world, I should like to know?” 

“ Pshaw!” said the colonel. ‘ But I could give you other like 
instances. I have myself known of enough to convince me that 
merit is really quite often an obstacle to success. For you see the 
man could not afford to develop his own idea, though it was actually 
well worth developing.” 
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* Well,” rejoined Carter, “ practically, you will have to come to 
this: Pay what you can afford, go without what you can’t afford, 
and wait until accumulation of capital and progress of differentiation 
shall furnish the men and women to write, and the means to pay 
them. ‘As for you and me, we write in order to express our views ; 
and we receive pay only that we may not violate an important law 


of political economy!” 


The five friends did, however, actually get an article on paper be- 
fore they separated that night — you see! 


FOLSOM’S TRANSEATION OF THE 
GOSPELS.1 


Ir is too late to ask the question 
whether any thing different from the 
common version of the Bible is needed 
by the community. That is already 
settled by the number of versions 
made in recent times, and the num- 
ber of editions through which they 
rapidly pass. Nothing, indeed, is 
clearer, than that some of the best 
biblical students in England and 
America, belonging to widely differ- 
ent parts of the Christian Church, are 
impelled, by their love of accurate 
scholarship, to revise the old transla- 
tion or form new ones; and that eager 
minds in both countries lay hold 
of their works when published with 
a far greater zest than they seize the 
new books of the day. Even those 
who most appreciate the common 
version cannot deny, that, in spite of 
its numerous excellences, it sometimes 
fails to represent the original. It often 
confuses the reader by arbitrarily 
giving the same meanings to different 
words, and different meanings to the 
same word. Sometimes it misleads 
him by making use of a faulty copy 

1 The Four Gospels, translated from the Greek 
text of Tischendorf, with the various readings of 
Griesbach, Lachmann, Tischendorf, Treg 
Meyer, Alford, and others, and with critical and 


expository notes. By Nathaniel S. Folsom. 
Boston: A. Williams & Co. 12mo, pp, 476, 





of the original ; but still more frequent- 
ly by a careless disregard of gram- 
matical accuracy, as in the insertion 
or omission of the article, and a con- 
fusion about moods and tenses. So, 
although it is true that we have a 
better version of the Bible than of 
any other ancient book, we are none 
the less dissatisfied with it because 
we see the possibility of gaining some- 
thing better séill. 

There does, however, remain the 
question, which the Dean of West- 
minster passed over so lightly in his 
valuable work on “ Bible Revision,” 
whether we shall encourage an en- 
tirely new translation, or a simple re- 
vision of the present one. But even 
this is fast becoming settled by the 
good sense and practical judgment of 
our churches. They have decided in 
favor of both. For it is felt that 
Bible-reading has two objects, which 
are in reality very different, although 
they may be always united in some 
degree. We may read the book chiefly 
as a devotional exercise, whose main 
end is reached by quickening the 
reverence, adoration, gratitude, love, 
and all the best emotions of the soul. 
This puts it on the same footing in 
our religious services with the organ, 
singing, and prayers; all of which 
accomplish their highest purpose when 
they so attune the human heart as to 
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make it beat in unison with the great 
heart of the world. Now, this devo- 
tional effect is best secured by keeping 
as near the common version as strict 
truthfulness will allow. For this has 
become hallowed to us by the most 
sacred of associations. It is freighted 
with the holiest memories of child- 
hood, when it was read to us by sainted 
lips. It fixes the heart all the more 
on spiritual things, because its style 
is so different from our daily speech 
and journals ; and the very words are 
unlike those we carelessly use in the 
streets and shops. Hence, if chief 
reference is had to Sunday services 
and devotional uses, a revision of the 
common version, such as the English 
Church is now making, is all that the 
practical judgment of the people ap- 
proves. For we wish the familiar 
phrases’ whenever they can be truth- 
fully retained; and hence the Uni- 
tarians, who are little bound by habit 
and tradition, have often used Noyes’s 
version of the New Testament in 
their pulpits, where they would not 
introduce Norton’s entirely new trans- 
lation. , 

But the whole case is altered as 
soon as we begin to treat the Bible 
as a text-book of religious truth. Then 
that familiarity with the words which 
fostered the devotional feelings hin- 
ders a just criticism of the ideas; or 
rather, we might say, familiarity with 
the words is mistaken for familiarity 
with the ideas. Common forms of 
speech pass by unquestioned ; the un- 
common make us look up to see just 
what is meant. Men study into 
occasional eclipses of the sun more 
than its daily shining; and can often 
tell more about a comet which they 
see once, than about the stars which 
they see always. Hence many a 
reader of the Bible repeats its ex- 
pressions every day, without weighing 
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the exact shade of meaning; but if the 
same thoughts should come to him, 
some day, dressed in an utterly dif- 
ferent style, he would look very closely 
at them, to see their full bearing, be- 
fore he gave his assent. The greatest 
good that theological students get 
from reading the original Hebrew and 
Greek is, that, in the slow task of trans- 
lation, they stop at each little word to 
test its‘real force; and something of 
this result can be gained by the or- 
dinary reader from any new version 
which faithfully presents, in the lan- 
guage of to-day, the old and undying 
truth. There are, indeed, other advan- 
tages which an entirely new transla- 
tion has, such as showing that the 
spirit of our religion is independent 
of the form in which it is commonly 
stated; but what has just been said 
is a sufficient reason for giving Bible 
classes, teachers, and all students of 
Christianity, something even more 
accurate then the “authorized ver- 
sion,” and at the same time widely dif- 
ferent from it in the style of language. 

Such a translation of the Gospels as 
this latter object requires, Mr. Folsom 
has succeeded in giving us in the work 
under consideration. It is the result 
of ten years’ faithful labor on the 
part of a man who had devoted his 
previous years also to similar pur- 
suits, and had studied in that loving 
spirit which fully sympathized with the 
work in hand. He has aimed to pre- 
serve the simple narrative style of the 
Evangelists, and express it in the pop- 
ular speech of the day. Retaining, 
for satisfactory reasons, the old thee 
and thou, he has clothed every thing 
else ina modern dress, and thus given, 
as he wished, “some freshness to the 
Christian records.” He has made the 
work all the more attractive by divid- 
ing it into paragraphs, and printing 
the poetical quotations from the Old 
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Testament in smaller type and poet- 
ical form, according to our custom 
in other books. Yet the beauty and 
simplicity of his pages are somewhat 
marred by a needless multiplication 
of the brackets which take the place 
of italicized words in the common 
version. Where the corresponding 
English idiom requires that the article 
or verb should be expressed, we should 
print it without the brackets; as in 
such cases as, “An angel of [the] 
Lord ;” and, “Immanuel, which be- 
ing interpreted is, God [is] with us.” 
An extreme conscientiousness seems 
to have made our author err on what 
he would regard the safer side. We 
shall also oppose Mr. Folsom’s attempt 
to naturalize “ Kleopas and Kaiaphas.” 
He shall not have our company in go- 
ing to “ Kapharnaum,” or our voice to 
help him call Jesus a “ Nazorean.” 
It is as unwise as it is useless, to re- 
name familiar towns and people ; and 
the best part of Campbell’s Rhetoric 
is where he protests against all such 
attempts. 

Some of the new renderings given 
us are peculiarly felicitous ; as (Matt. 
x. 16), “Therefore become wary as 
serpents and unsoiled as doves; ” and 
(Matt. xxvi. 41), “The spirit [is] 
eager, but the flesh weak ;” and (John 
i. 13), “Not of [particular] race,” 
instead of the unexpressive phrase, 
“Not of Blood.” There is an unusual 
vigor also in the brevity of some other 
renderings: “Eye for eye, tooth for 
tooth ;” Fair weather, for the sky is 
aglow ;” “ A storm to-day, for the sky 
i lowering ;” and many others 
of like character might be quoted. 

In two prominent points we think 
this new translation will be of great 
assistance to evéry student of the 
Gospels. It carefully distinguishes 
differing words, which the common 
version sometimes confounds ; and just 
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as carefully avoids introducing any 
arbitrary distinctions which do not 
really exist. Thus the common ver- 
sion employs the one word temptation 
to denote both a trial of virtue and a 
trial of courage or faith; while our 
modern English usage admits of the 
former sense alone. . Hence Mr. Fol- 
som is right in following the old ver- 
sion when it says, Jesus was “ tempted 
by the Devil,” and equally right in 
varying from it by saying, in the 
Lord’s Prayer, “Do not bring into 
trial; ” and in the garden of Gethsem- 
ane, “ Watch and pray, that you 
enter not into trial.” This is a real 
distinction, which an exact knowledge 
of the Gospels requires us to make. 

‘ Again, the common version uses the 
term “world,” as atranslation of two 
Greek words which are utterly unlike 
in their meaning, and by so doing 
misleads every reader who trusts to 
the English salone. When a man 
reads (Matt. xiii.) that the field is 
“the world,” and the harvest the “end 
of the world,” he naturally thinks that 
the world which ends is the field 
which was planted’ But in reality 
something very different is expressed 
by the Greek, as Mr. Folsom shows 
by his translation: “The field is the 

, and the harvest is [the] 
close of [the] age So also will it 
be in the close of the age.” And 
again (Matt. xii.), “ Whoever should 
speak against the Holy Spirit, it 
shall not be forgiven him, neither 
in this age nor in the coming.” The 
same accuracy also requires in Matt. 
xxiv. : “ Tell us when these things will 
be, and what the sign of [the] 
close of the age.” The Gospels never 
speak, in a single instance, of the end 
of the cosmos, — the planet we live 
on, — but only of the end of the age 
in which those writers lived ; and this 
distinction, which is so completely lost 
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sight of in the common version, is 
always borne in mind by Mr. Folsom. 
Hence, in the parable of the sower, 
he gives us “ the anxiety of the times,” 
instead of “ the care of this world.” 
But the common version, while 
thus neglecting one distinction, arbi- 
trarily makes another. It gives us 
the terms “damn” and “ damnation” 
to express a sentence passed by the 
Almighty, but “judge” and “judg- 
ment” to denote the decisions of any 
human tribunal. What English 
readers would think that the same 
Greek word was used in both cases? 
Now, the fact that a translator be- 
lieves the judgments of God to be 
for eternity, and those of man for 
time, should not be allowed to influ- 
ence the rendering he gives; for 
whatever expresses the meaning in 
one case should be employed in the 
other also. If it is right to say, ‘‘ He 
that believeth not shall. be damned,” 


we must also make Jesus say, offen- 
sive as the words may seem, “ Wo- 
man, hath no man damned thee?. . . 
Neither do I damn thee: go and sin 


no more.” Or ifjon the other hand, 
it is right to say, “Judas saw 
that he (Christ) was condemned,” we 
are bound by the same rule to declare, 
“He that believeth not shall be con- 
demned.” It is a serious blemish on 
our common version, that it uses 
these widely different terms to repre- 
sent the same Greek word; and Mr. 
Folsom’s book is the more valuable 
for avoiding this error. Thus he 
gives us in Mark xii. 40, “‘ These will 
receive a great deal more severe judg- 
ment ;” and (John v. 29), “They who 
practised what was base unto resur- 
rection to judgment.” It is, of course, 
impossible, in any translation, to make 
one word exactly cover another 
throughout the length and breadth 
of its meaning; but no arbitrary dis- 
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tinctions, like the one we pointed out, 
should be ever introduced. 

Still, the chief advantage of a new 
translation of the Gospels will come 
from our increased knowledge of 
Greek grammar, which enables us to 
avoid a frequent source of error in 
the common version. This branch 
of the subject was so well treated by 
Dean Trench, some years ago, that 
his large class of readers will be glad 
to have a book in which his best sug- 
gestions are carried out. Thus, the 
article is faithfully inserted when 
found in the original; and we read 
(John iii. 10), “ Art thou the teacher 
of Israel?” instead of “a teacher,” 
as the common version erroneously 
gives it. The precise force of prepo- 
sitions is carefully weighed and given. 
Jesus comes “in his kingdom,” not 
“into” it (Luke xxiii. 42). He sat 
“by the well,” instead of “on” it, 
when fatigued (John iv. 6). It was 
“geal for thy house,” not “of” it, 
which consumed the Psalmist (John 
ii. 17). Jesus did not tell the Phari- 
sees (Luke xvii. 21) that the king- 
dom of God was “within” them, — 
which would have been very far from 
true, — but that it was “among” them 
already, although they did not see it. 
And the scribes used to “strain out 
the gnat,” instead of straining “at” 
it, which is a very different thing. 

This book has also succeeded, al- 
though not perfectly, in preserving 
the proper moods and tenses of the 
verbs. How much more vivid the 
narrative when it reads (Mark ii. 18), 
“The Pharisees were (at that time) 
fasting;” and again (Luke i. 59), 
“They proceeded to call him Zacha- 
riah,” but were interrupted by his 
mother. So, also, in Luke v. 6, we 
are told, “Their nets were beginning 
to burst ;” but they did not break, as 
the common version says: and every 
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- reader of John vi. 21 will prefer “the 
land to which they were going,” to 
“the land whither they went.” 
Trench thought, that, although the 
grammar requires it, one might hesi- 
tate to say, “I bought five yoke of 
oxen,” instead of the common, “I 
have bought;” but the book before 
us does not hesitate to do it at all. 
But why say, in Mark xvi. 2, “The 
sun having [just] risen”? The sim- 
ple truth appears to be, that Matthew 
represents the women as going to the 
sepulchre at dawn, and Mark dis- 
tinctly says it was after sunrise. 
Very possibly he meant just after 
sunrise; but does he exactly say 
so? 

In Matt. xxvii. 46, the attempt to 
give the precise force of the aorist 
tense changes somewhat the charac- 
ter of Jesus’ exclamation on the 
cross, and makes it read, “ My God! 
why didst thou forsake me?” This 
indicates that he did not feel forsaken 
at that moment by the Father, in 
which case he could not have prayed to 
him; but: only that, in his agony, he 
naturally asks why he had been given 
up to the power of his enemies. 

Mr. Folsom is not always so suc- 
cessful in securing a good English 
equivalent for the Greek; and we 
hope he will be led to revise his use 
of the potential mood, on the ground, 
that, whatever its original force may 
have been, it does not convey the 
right sense to the common reader of 
to-day. Thus the common reader of 
Matt. v. 20, “ Unless your righteous- 
ness exceed that of the scribes and 
Pharisees, you should in no wise 
enter the kingdom of heaven,” will 
understand that such a person can 
enter, but ought to stay outside; 
which is by no means the sense of the 
passage. So we object to Matt. xxiii. 
39, “ Henceforward you should not 
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seeme.” The “ would” and “could” 
are much better managed; but of 
this use of “should,” we must say, as 
Mr. Folsom does of the common ver- 
sion, “It is not the speech of the 
people ;” and we do not think it can 
be supported by quotations from the 
best modern writers. 

Besides the translation, this book 
contains fifty pages of “ Various Read- 
ings,” and more than a hundred pages 
of notes. The latter are as useful 
as they are brief, and will be found 
of peculiar value when relating to 
the Gospel of John. No other single 
volume will equal this as a commen- 
tary, especially with the help afforded 
by the translation. The pages of 
“Various Readings ” have a very for- 
bidding look, but become clear to 
every student after a little examina- 
tion. Their greatest service will 
probably be found in the conviction 
they bring of the essential unimpor- 
tance of all such variations. Who- 
ever has conducted a Shakspeare 
class, to which each member brought 
a different edition of the dramatist, 
has continually noticed the same kind 
of various readings that mark our 
New Testament. Yet if these could 
arise in Shakspeare in less than three 
hundred years, how could they help 
creeping in to books which are more 
than fifteen hundred years older? 
It was, however, a good idea in Mr. 
Folsom to show just what these vari- 
ations are, and how little they amount 
to, after all. 

We accept this book, therefore, as 
the best contribution that America 
has made of late years to a thorough 
understanding of the Gospels. We 
have nothing but commendations for 
its aim, spirit, and learning; and our 
few criticisms have been offered chiefly 
as friendly questions, addressed to an 
author who weighs each word with 
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patient care, and has a reason for all 
that seems most doubtful. 
RicHarp METCALF. 
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POETRY FOR CHILDREN. 

Mr. Bastz Montacu PIcKER- 
ING, the son and successor of William 
Pickering, the English Aldus, has 
published a new edition of Charles and 
Mary Lamb’s “ Poetry for Children,” 
which has been out of print for the 
better part of a hundred years.1 The 
work was originally issued in 1809, by 
William Godwin, the author of “ Po- 
litical Justice,” and of “Caleb Wil- 
liams,” who, under the firm name of 
M. J. Godwin & Co., was quite a suc- 
cessful publisher of children’s books. 
The modest merits of these poems 
were not seen or appreciated by the 
critics or the public; andthe authors 
were not cheered and encouraged by 
the appearance of a second edition of 
them ; and the work became so scarce, 
that Lamb, who had neglected to keep 
a copy of it, complained to Bernard 
Barton that it could not be had for 
love or money. Of the eight and 
thirty poems in the dainty little vol- 
ume under notice, only about a third 
were written by Charles Lamb; the 
rest are from Mary’s facile pen. The 
well-known beautiful lines on the 
death of the young Quakeress, Hes- 
ter Savory, and a few other of Lamb’s 
contributions to “ Poetry for Children,” 
were included in the edition of his 
“ Works ” published in 1818. 

“ Our little poems are but humble,” 
says Lamb, in a letter to Coleridge. 
“You must read them, remembering 
they were task-work; and perhaps 
you will admire the number of sub- 
jects, all of .children, picked out by an 

1 Poetry for Children, by Charles and Mary 
Lamb. Edited and prefaced by Richard Herne 


Shepherd, London: Basil Montagu Pickering. 
1872. 
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old bachelor and an old maid. Many 
parents would not have found so 
many.” Undoubtedly Coleridge was 
pleased with the excellent but unpre- 
tending production, and commended 
it, perhaps, in one of the letters to the 
Lambs, which Charles, in a despond- 
ing mood, foolishly destroyed. The 
“Poetry for Children” will interest 
the admirers of Charles Lamb, and 
lovers of Elia and Bridget; and is 
worthy of being a favorite with all 
parents and children. It is a pleasant 
relief, after reading the “ strong lines ” 


‘in fashion in this “excitement-loving 


age,” to take upa work like the 
“ Poetry for Children,” with its pretty, 
pleasing, simple little verses, so fresh 
and natural and wholesome. Per- 
haps we had better quote a poem or 
two from this little-known work. 
Here is one on some “Coffee-slips.” 
The Frenchman’s name, we are in- 
formed in a note, was Desclieux ; 
and the story is to be found in the 
Abbé Raynal’s “ History of the Set- 
tlements and Trade of the Europeans 
in the East and West Indies.” 


“ Whene’er I fragrant coffee drink, 
I on the generous Frenchman think 
Whose noble perseverance bore 
The tree to Martinico’s shore. 
While yet her colony was new, 
Her island products but a few, 
Two shoots from off a coffee-tree 
He carried with him o’er the sea. 
Each little tender coffee-slip 
He waters daily in the ship ; 
And, as he tends his embryo trees, 
Feels he is raising ’midst the seas 
Coffee groves, whose ample shade 
Shall screen the dark Creolian maid. 
But soon, alas! his darling pleasure, 
In watching this his precious treasure, 
Is like to fade; for water fails 
On board the ship in which he sails. 
Now all the reservoirs are shut, 
The crew on short allowance put ; 
So small a drop is each man’s share, 
Few leavings you may think there are 
To water these poor coffee plants ! 
But he supplies their gasping wants ; 
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Even from his own dry, parchéd lips 

He spares it for his coffee-slips. 

Water he gives his nurslings first, 

Ere he allays his own deep thirst ; 

Lest if he first the water sip 

He bear too far his eager lip. 

He sees them droop, for want of more ; 
Yet, when they reach the destined shore, 
With pride the heroic gardener sees 

A living sap still in his trees. 

The islanders his praise resound ; 

Coffee plantations rise around ; 

And Martinico loads her ships 

With produce from those dear-saved slips.’’ 


Here is another, which is all about — 


“GOING INTO BREECHES.” 


“ Joy to Philip! he this day 
Has his long coats cast away, 
And (the childish season gone) 
Put the manly breeches on. 
Officer on gay parade, 
Red-coat in his first cockade, 
Bridegroom in his wedding trim, 
Birthday beau surpassing him, 
Never did with conscious gait 
Strut about in half the state 
Or the pride (yet free from sin) 
Of my little manikin : 
Never was there pride or bliss 
Half so rational as his. 
Sashes, frocks, to those that need ’em, 
Philip’s limbs have got their freedom. 
He can run, or he can ride, 
And do twenty things beside, 
Which his petticoats forbade : 
Is he not a happy lad ? 
Now he’s under other banners 
He must leave his former manners : 
Bid adicu to female games, 
And forget their very names ; 
Puss-in-corners, hide-and-seek, 
Sports for girls and pussies weak ! 
Baste-the-bear he may now play at, 
Leap-frog, football, sport away at; 
Show his skill and strength at cricket ; 
Mark his distance, pitch his wicket ; 
Run about in winter’s snow 
Till his cheeks and fingers glow ; 
Climb a tree or scale a wall 
Without any fear to fall; 
If he get a hurt or bruise, 
To complain he must refuse, 
Though the anguish and the smart 
Go unto his little heart ; 
He must have his courage ready, 
Keep his voice and visage steady ; 
Brace his eyeballs stiff as drum, 


That a tear may never come ; 
And his grief must only speak 
From the color in his cheek. 

This and more he must endure, 
Hero he in miniature. 

This and more must now be done, 
Now the breeches are put on.” 


We conclude with this pleasant lit- 
tle satire on an unfortunate hero: — 
“ FEIGNED COURAGE.” 

“ Horatio, of ideal courage vain, 
Was flourishing in air his father’s cane; 
And, as the fumes of valor swelled his pate, 
Now thought himself this hero, and now that: 
* And now,’ he cried, ‘I will Achilles be: 
My sword I brandish; see, the Trojans flee ! 
Now I'll be Hector, when his angry blade 
A lane through heaps of slaughtered Grecians 
made ; 
And now my deeds still braver I’ll evince, 
I am no less than Edward the Black Prince. 
Give way, ye coward French!’ As thus he 
spoke, 
And aimed in fancy a sufficient stroke 
To fix the fate of Crecy or Poictiers 
(The Muse relates the hero’s fate with tears), 
He struck ‘his milk-white hand against a nail, 
Sees his own blood, and feels his courage fail. 
Ah! where is now that boasted valor flown, 
That in the tented field so late was shown ? 
Achilles weeps, great Hector hangs his head, 
And the Black Prince goes whimpering to 
bed.” 
Tom Foxro. 


SMILES’S “CHARACTER,” — AND 
HIS SON’S TRAVELS. 

A NEw presentation of good old 
truths is necessary from time to tinie; 
and if Mr. Smiles cannot claim, in the 
ideas advanced in his latest book, * 
the right of original authorship, yet 
we are indebted to him for an attrac- 
tive as well as instructive discussion 
of this well-worn topic. 

After stating that the worth and 
true prosperity of a community de- 
pends on the character, not of its 
ablest, but of its average man, and 
enumerating the influences which af- 
fect its formation, he considers the 


1 Character. By Samuel Smiles. Harper & 
Brothers. New York. 1872, 
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various qualities which together make 
up character. 

Under the titles of Work, Courage, 
Self-control, Duty, Faithfulness, Tem- 
per, Manner, and Art, we find essays 
enforcing the practical advantages 
as well as the moral obligation of 
these qualities. 

The powerful influence which read- 
ing has upon the character is not for- 
gotten nor underrated; and in the 
chapter “ On the Companionship of 
Books,” Mr. Smiles advances biogra- 
phy as the most interesting, instruc- 
tive, and in all ways profitable class 
of literature. He writes, — 


“ What are all the novels, that find 
such multitudes of readers, but so 
many fictitious biographies? What 
are the dramas that people crowd to 
see, but so much acted biography ? 
Strange that the highest genius should 
be employed on the fictitious biogra- 
phy, and so much commonplace abil- 
ity on the real!” Of the Bible he 
writes, “ At the head of all biogra- 
phies stands the Great Biography, — 
the Book of books.” Of “Plutarch’s 
Lives:” “...Ifit were possible to 
poll the great body of readers, in all 
ages, whose minds have been influ- 
enced and directed by books, it is 
probable that — excepting always the 
Bible— the immense majority of 
votes would be cast in favor of Plu- 
tarch !” 


The book is written in an easy and 
familiar style,and enriched throughout 
by biographical incidents and charm- 
ing anecdotes of the personal life 
and habits of distinguished men and 
women, enforcing and illustrating the 
truths considered. 

A careful reading of this volume 
cannot fail to suggest to an earnest 
young man or woman profitable sub- 
jects of thought, and worthy rules of 
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action; and into the hands of many 
such, we hope it may fall. 

With it we have received an ac- 
count ' of a voyage made by a son of 
Mr. Smiles, at the age of eighteen, in 
search of health. It includes a resi- 
dence of eighteen months in the Aus- 
tralian colony of Victoria, of which 
he gives some interesting pictures, and 
a trip across the American Continent. 

It is the log or travelling journal of 
a bright boy, edited with something 
of a father’s pride, and with occasional 
traces of his pen. 

Its freedom from the usual specula- 
tions and theories of travellers, and 
its detail, will make it an interesting 
and instructive book for the young. 


SHAKSPEARE IN GERMANY.* 


The first mention of Shakspeare’s 
name in German literature occurs in 
Daniel George Morhof’s “ Information 
Concerning the German Language and 
Poesy,” published at Kiel in 1682. 
In the fourth chapter of this work, 
the author treats of English poetry 
(“ Von der Engellénder Poeterey”’ ); 
and, among other things, says, “ John 
Dryden has written very learnedly 
concerning dramatic poesy. The 
Englishmen, whom he cites, are 
Shakspeare, Fletcher, and Beaumont, 
of whose works I have seen nothing. 
Ben Jonson, has written many 
things which, in my opinion, deserve 
no small praise.” Hereupon follows 
a brief discussion of Ben Jonson’s 
peculiar merits; but not a single word 

1 Round the World. By aBoy. Ed. by Samuel 
Smiles. Harper Brothers: New York. 1872. 


21. Geschichte der Shakspeare’schen Dramen 
in Deutschland. Von Rudolph Genée. Leipzig: 
Verlag von Wilhelm Engelmann. 1870. 8vo. Pp 
viii. 509. 

II. Jahrbuch der Deutschen Shakspeare-Ge- 
sellschaftin Auftrag des Vorstandes herausgegeben 
durch Karl Elze. Funfter Jahrgang. Berlin: A. 
Asher & Co., 1870. 8vo. Pp. iv. 401. 
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‘ more is given toShakspeare. Indeed, 
we find nv allusion to him in German 
print during the next quarter of a 
century, except the mere mention of 
his name, in 1695, by F. W. Carp- 
zow, an obscure writer, who, on the 
authority of Sir William Temple, as- 
signs him a place “among the best 
English poets.” In 1708, Burthold 
Feind of Hamburg prefaced an edition 
of his operas or “ musical stage-plays ” 
with an essay “ On the Temperament 
and Mental Constitution of a Poet, 
and Thoughts on the Opera ;” in which 
he describes the powerful effects of 
dramatic poetry, and, in confirmation 
of his statements, says, “Mr. le 
Chevalier Temple, in his ‘ Essai de la 
Poésie,’ p. 374, relates that some per- 
sons, when they hear the tragedies 
of the renowned English Tragicus, 
Shakspeare, read aloud, have often be- 
gan to scream with all their might 
(offt lautes Halses an zu schreyen 
gefangen ), and shed copious tears.” 
In Mencke’s “Compendious Diction- 
ary of Learned Men,” issued in 1715, 
we have the following meagre notice 
of the “renowned Tragicus :” — 
“Shakspeare (Wm.), an English 
Dramaticus, born at Stratford in 
1564, was poorly educated, and igno- 
rant of Latin; nevertheless attained 
eminence in poesy. He had a face- 
tious nature, but could also be very 
earnest, and excelled in tragedies. 
He had many witty and subtle com- 
bats with Ben Jonson, although 
neither of them won much thereby. 
He died at Stratford, 1616, April 23, 
in his fifty-third year. His dramas 
and tragedies, of which he wrote very 
many, were printed together in VI. 
parts in 1709 at London, and are 
highly esteemed.” That this bio- 
graphical sketch was considered satis- 
factory by German scholars, is evident 
from the fact that it re-appears, or 
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rather remains unchanged, in Jécher’s 
edition of the same work published 
in 1751. Ludolff Benthem’s “ Engel- 
aindischer Kirch- und Schulen-Staat,” 
published at Liineburg in 1694, de- 
votes a chapter to “the most cele- 
brated learned men of England,” and 
gives the names of eighty writers be- 
longing to the Elizabethan age, but 
no mention is made of Shakspeare. 
In the revised edition of this work, 
issued in 1732, the chapter “Von den 
Gelehrten in Engeland,” is enlarged 
to four hundred pages, and contains 
biographical sketches of three hun- 
dred and six persons, and among them 
the following notice of Shakspeara: 
“§ 151. William Shakspeare came 
into this world at Stratford in War- 
wickshire. His erudition was very 
poor, and therefore one is all the more 
astonished that he was an excellent 
Poeta. He had a witty head, full of 
jest; and was so happy in tragedies 
and comedies, that he could make a 
Heraclitus laugh and a Democritus 
weep.” It is clear that these isolat- 
ed scraps of information concerning 
Shakspeare’s life, and the extraordi- 
nary effects produced by his plays, were 
either copied from foreign cyclopedias, 
or derived from mere hearsay. The 
first German writer who shows any 
acquaintance with his dramas. was 
the Swiss professor and poet, John 
James Bodmer; who, in his treatise 
“ On the Marvellous in Poesy ” (1740), 
extols the genius of “ Saspar ; ” and, in 
his “ Observations on Poetic Pictures,” 
not only repeats this praise, but also 
quotes, in illustration of his theory, 
a passage from the “ Midsummer 
Night’s Dream” of the “ English- 
man Sasper.” [The forms Saspar 
and Sasper do not imply Bodmer’s 
ignorance of the correct orthography, 
but are an example of the method of 
Germanizing foreign names which 
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was then in vogue.] In the same 
year (1741), there appeared in Berlin, 
a translation of Shakspeare’s, “ Julius 
Cesar” in Alexandrines, by C. W. 
Von Borck, Prussian ambassador at 
the Court of St. James. Early in the 
seventeenth century, troupes of “ Eng- 
lish comedians” had visited the va- 
rious courts and imperial cities of 
Germany, particularly Brunswick, 
Cassel, Dresden, and Nuremberg, and 
represented plays, some of which were 
obviously mutilations of “‘ Romeo and 
Juliet,” “Julius Cesar,” “ Hamlet,” 
'“ King Lear,” and “Thé Merchant of 
Venice ;” and these itinerants unques- 
tionably exerted considerable influ- 
ence upon the German Theatre. 


Nevertheless, Von Borck’s metrical 
version of “ Julius Cesar,” in which he 
took superfluous pains to rhyme even 
the prose passages of the original, 
was the first complete and recognized 


translation of a Shakspearian drama 
published in Germany; and, inade- 
quate as is the rendering, it formed 
an epoch by the criticisms (most of 
them decidedly adverse) which it 
called forth. The first Sir Oracle 
that oped his mouth was Gottsched, 
Professor of Philosophy and Poesy in 
Leipsic ; who declared that “the most 
wretched harlequinade of our vulgar 
comedians is hardly so full of blun- 
ders and offences against the rules of 
the stage and sound reason, as this 
piece of Shakspeare;” and advises 
the translator to “select henceforth 
better originals,” “otherwise Ger- 
many will owe him small gratitude 
for his labors.” These views were 
repeated by Gottsched in oceasional 
articles during the rest of his life; and 
even as late as 1765 (the year before 
his death), he made a final attack on 
the “great British idol.” His dis- 
position to catch at straws is seen in 
the citation of “a certain Mrs. Lenox, 
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who has pointed out the errors in 
many of his (Shakspeare’s) most fa- 
mous pieces.” [The reference is evi- 
dently to Mrs. Lenox’s “ Shakspeare 
Illustrated,” &c. London. 1753. 2 
vols.}| A more discriminating cri- 
tique, in the form of a comparison 
between Shakspeare and Andreas 
Gryphius, came from the pen of John 
Elias Schlegel; who, while condemn- 
ing the “ irregularities” of the Eng- 
lish poet, discovered in him also 
“ great beauties” and “ bold traits of 
genius.” He even thought of giving 
a complete translation of his dramas, 
but was prevented by sudden and 
premature death. The great project 
seems, however, to have remained as 
an inheritance in the family, and was 
executed in a masterly manner by 
the nephew, half a century later; so 
that in Germany, the name of Schle- 
gel is forever associated with that of 
Shakspeare. Meanwhile, the Ger- 
man mind had been opened to fuller 
knowledge and finer appreciation of 
Shakspeare, as well as the lesser 
English dramatists, through criticisms 
by Lessing, Moses Mendelssohn, and 
Herder, and translations by Wieland 
(1762-1766. 8 vols. All prose, except 
“A Midsummer Night’s Dream,” in 
which the versification: of the original 
is retained throughout), Eschenburg 
(1775-1777. 12 vols. All prose, except 
“ Richard III.,” which is in Alexan- 
drines), Schréder, Lenz, Biirger, and 
others, and thus prepared, in a meas- 
ure, for A. W. Schlegel’s version, 
which, with Tieck’s supplement, is the 
most faithful and finished rendering of 
the poet extant in any language. Such, 
in a word, were the literary pioneers, 
by whose labors the deep, full, fertil- 
izing stream of Shakspeare’s genius 
was conducted into the fields of Ger- 
man dramatic poetry, which had 
hitherto lain dry and barren, or, like 
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“an unweeded garden,” been pos- 
sessed merely by “things rank and 
gross in nature.” In the first section 
(pp. 1-160) of Rudolph Genée’s vol- 
ume, the history of this influence is 
traced from the time when it first be- 
gan to make itself felt, through the 
brief but violent process of fermenta- 
tion known as the Storm and Stress 
period, until it produced its highest 
and purest results in the works of 
Goethe and Schiller. In the second 
section (pp. 161-344) we have a 
very complete chronologicai survey, or 
catalogue raisonné, of the translations 
and imitations of Shakspeare, that 
have appeared in Germany from 1611 
to 1867, followed by an appendix (pp. 
345-502), containing extended ex- 
tracts from older or Jess known trans- 
lations, as well as from other plays 
that were either suggested by Shak- 
speare’s, or drawn from the same origi- 
nal sources. The conciseness with 
which the author has treated the 
subject, by giving the reader the net 
product of his researches, instead of 
burdening his pages with the tare 
and tret of irrelevant and pedantic 
erudition (as is too much the custom 
with his countrymen), is very praise- 
worthy, and greatly enhances the 
value of his book : we only regret that 
he has omitted entirely to consider 
one of the most interesting and 
remarkable phases of the general 
theme, namely, the relations of Shak- 
speare to the romanticists, and the 
strange illusion which enabled them 
to find in him the embodiment and 
confirmation of all their theories. 
How firmly rooted the English poet 
has become in the affections of the 
German people is shown not only by 
the frequent appearance of new edi- 
tions of his works, but also by the 
prominent place which he still holds 
on the stage. During the past three 
14 
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years, there have been published in 
Germany six different translations of 
all his dramas, one version of his 
“Doubtful Plays,” besides numerous 
annotated renderings of single 
pieces, and scores of essays, biogra- 
phies, glossaries, critiques, mono- 
graphs, analects, lectures, and other 
Shakspeariana. In the Royal Theatre 
of Berlin, during a period of ten 
years, ending with June 1, 1861, there 
were given of Lessing one hundred 
and three representations, of Goethe 
one hundred and fifteen, of Schiller 
two hundred*and fifty-three, and of 
Shakspeare three hundred and sixty- 
three. Thus the relation of Shak- 
speare to the most popular German 
poet was as three to two. The sub- 
sequent eight years furnish a similar 
result, namely, two hundred and one 
representations of Schiller, and two 
hundred and ninety-four of Shak- 
speare. So far as the relative popu- 
larity of Shakspeare’s dramas is 
indicated by the number of represen- 
tations, the records of the same thea- 
tre from 1775 to 1867 give the follow- 
ing results: “ Hamlet,” two hundred 
and forty-six; “Romeo and Juliet,” 
one hundred and fifty-nine; “The 
Merchant of Venice,” one hundred and 
fifty-five ; “King Lear,” one hundred 
and seven ; first part of “ King Henry 
IV.,” eighty-sevep; “A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream” (first introduced on 
the stage in 1843, with Mendels- 
sohn’s music), eighty-two; “Othello” 
eighty-one; “Macbeth,” sixty-five; 
“Comedy of Errors,” sixty-four; 
“King Richard IIL.” fifty-nine; 
“Taming of the Shrew,” fifty-six; 
“Twelfth Night,” and “Much Ado 
about Nothing,” each forty-six; 
“Julius Cesar,” twenty-six; “ King 
John,” eighteen; “ Coriolanus,”, fif- 
teen; second part of “King Henry 
IV.,” five; “ King Richard II.,” and 
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“Cymbeline,” each three. Nearly 
the same proportion between the 
tragedies and comedies holds good 
for the Hoftheater of Vienna, Munich, 
Dresden, Karlsruhe, and Weimar. 
The difference between the shifting 
scenery and elaborate machinery of 
the modern stage, and the simple, sta- 
tionary architecture of the compara- 
tively rude booth for which Shak- 
speare wrote, justifies and necessitates 
many changes in the construction of 
his dramas. Unfortunately, however, 
the German playwrights who under- 
take these theatrical adaptations are 
not always modest enough to confine 
themselves to their proper task, and, 
not content with making the requisite 
eliminations, presume also to inter- 
polate passages of their own composi- 
tion (as, e.g., when Dingelstedt puts 
an absurd dream into the mouth of 
Lady-Percy) ; or, for mere histrionic 
convenience, prune away the finest 
poetry, and cut out the dramatic 
sinews of the piece (as, e.g., in Dein- 
hardstein’s version of “Twelfth 
Night,” where Viola and Seba8tian 
are compressed into one person; and 
also in his condensation of the “ Tam- 
ing of the Shrew” into four acts, with 
the omission of the most humorous 
scenes, and the marring of nearly all 
the rest). 

Of the twenty or more essays, and 
other shorter critical and bibliograph- 
ical papers, which form the contents 
of the Year-Book of the German 
Shakspeare Society for 1870, our 
limited space permits to speak only 
in very general terms. The first 
essay is a careful study and acute 
analysis of “Shakspeare’s Julius 
Cesar,” by Heinrich Viehoff, the de- 
sign of which is to show that the 
central figure and real hero of the 
piece is Brutus. This, he thinks, is 
evident, not merely from the praise 
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which Antony bestows upon him in 
the closing scene, as one whose 
“ Life was gentle, and the elements 

So mixed in him, that Nature might stand np, 
And say to all the world, ‘ This was a man,’ ” 
but also from the whole tone and 
structure of the drama. Only as the 
other characters are grouped around 
this “noblest Roman of them all,” 
do we perceive in this tragedy the 
unity of action and unity of interest 
essential to every true work of art. 
V.iehoff’s paper is followed by a series 
of articles, of which we can here men- 
tion only the most important; an 
interesting though rather too diffuse 
discussion “ Of the Enigmatical and 
Obscure (des Dunkel) in the Tra- 
gedy of Hamlet,” by H. A. Werner; 
“Titus Andronicus,” by Hermann 
Kurz; “German Poets in their Rela- 
tion to. Shakspeare,” by C. C. Hénse, 
showing his influence upon Lenz, 
Maler, Miller, Klinger, Goethe, and 
others ; “ Shakspeare’s Value for Ger- 
man Literature,” by Wilhelm Oehl- 
mann; some excellent hints “ How 
Shakspeare should be Played,” by 
Baron Von Friesen, with a parallel, 
or, more correctly speaking, a con- 
trast, between his dramas and those 
of Schiller, as regards the kind of act- 
ing which they demand; “ Aphor- 
isms on Shakspeare’s ‘ Tempest,’ ” by 
Johannes Meissner; the use and sig- 
nificance of “ Prologue and Epilogue 
in Shakspeare,” by Ferdinand Lii- 
ders; “The Prose in Shakspeare’s 
Dramas,” by N. Delius, an analysis 
of all the pieces in which prose pas- 
sages occur, for the purpose of estab- 
lishing the principle that governs the 
poet in employing it; “ Concerning 
the representation of ‘A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream’ on the German Stage,” 
by Wilhelm Oechelhauser, an at- 
tempt to show that this comedy is, in 
all its parts and characters, a parody 
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of love, and that all the réles, heroes, 
lovers, fairies, and clowns, should be so 
represented; and finally, “The Or- 
thography of Shakspeare’s Name,” 
by K. Elze, a comparison of the auto- 
graphs of the poet and those of his 
father with the various orthographies 
of the name which are found in the 
literary andgjudicial documents of 
that time. The conclusion to which 
Herr Elze comes is, that the choice 
lies between “Shakspere” and 
“Shakespeare ; ” the former, although 
@ provincialism, is most probably the 
orthography generally used by the 
poet himself; while the latter is that 
commonly employed by his cultivated 
contemporaries. 

Altogether this fifth annual volume 
of the German Shakspeare Society 
in Weimar furnishes, in every contri- 
bution to its pages, laudable proofs of 
zeal, diligence, and sound scholarship. 
We are glad also to learn from Ulrici’s 
yearly report, that the society is in 
every respect prosperous, and “ its 
finances in a far more favorable con- 
dition than the finances of most 
European States.” 


SBARBARO ON ITALY. 


Signor SBARBARO, the distinguish- 
ed professor of political economy in the 
University of Modena, ischiefly known 
to the reading public as the author 
of a series of works, which have ap- 
peared during the last ten years, on 
topics kindred to his professorship. 
Recently, however, he has turned his 
attention more and more to the dis- 
cussion of religious questions, especial- 
ly in their social, industrial, and polit- 
ical bearings; and we are not sur- 

1 Della Liberta, Trattato di Pietro Sbarbaro. 
Professore nella Regia Universita di Modena. 


Bologna: Nicola Zanichelli e Comp. 1872. 8yo. 
pp. xxix. 512. . 
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prised, therefore, to find that nearly 
one-half of his treatise “Della Li- 
berta” is devoted to the subject of 
religious liberty. We also learn that 
he has in press several volumes, one 
of which treats of Dr. Channing and 
Unitarianism (Di W. E. Channing 
e dell’ Unitarismo). Professor Sbar- 
baro is convinced that a radical reli- 
gious revolution is the only means of 
saving Europe from the triple curse 
of tyranny, war, and decrepitude, with 
which all Catholic nations are threat- 
ened. If Italy, he adds, would hold 
@ prominent and influential position 
in the council of free nations, she 
must accept as her religious guide the 
illustrious heresiarch of Siena; or, 
to use his own words, she must return 
to “ that grand idea which, three cen- 
turies ago, her philosophers and first 
martyrs of free thought, more bold 
and advanced than Luther and Cal- 
vin, carried with them into exile to 
the four corners of feudal Europe, viz., 
the Unitarianism of Socinus.” This re- 
form, he thinks, is now rendered more 
urgent and imperative by “ the intol- 
erant prerogative of infallibility, which 
the Holy Father tra il riso omer- 
ico dell’ universo has finally caused 
to be attributed to himself.” Every. 
year shows more and more clearly 
the antagonism and enmity between 
the Church and the Gospel, between 
Catholicism and Christ. “If reno- 
vated humanity is to listen to the 
oracles of the Vatican, it must first for- 
get the Sermon on the Mount.” Our 
author declares Liberal Christianity 
to be the only form of religion in har- 
mony with the civilization and society 
of to-day, because it is the only form 
that recognizes the most sacred rights 
and encourages the highest and best 
aspirations of the individual, and re- 


on Italy. 


. jects all attempts to fetter to the let- 


ter of a book and a symbol the spirit 
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of truth, which is perpetually reveal- 
ing itself to the human conscience. 
“The history of Unitarian doctrines 
is in itself a proof of their essentially 
perfectible and progressive character. 
How great the distance from Arius 
to Socinus! What an interval sepa- 
rates the Sienese reformer from Chan- 
ning! And what an immense space 
the human reason has passed over 
from the pastor of Newport to his 
disciple Parker!” (p. 381.) He 
esteems it “one of the purest but least- 
prized glories of Italy,” that at the 
time of the revival of letters she gave 
to Europe the first Unitarians, who, 
as exiles from their native land, dis- 
seminated their ideas in all parts of 
Christendom: such were Aconsius, a 
refugee at the court of Queen Eliza- 
beth, Gentilis at Berne, Blandrata in 
Transylvania, Faustus Socinus in 
Poland, Lelius Socinus in Switzer- 
land, not to mention the less familiar 
names of Alciati, Gribaldi, Ochino, 
and others. 

Prof. Sbarbaro reviews at consider- 
able length the life and influence of 
Channing, whom he characterizes as 
“the complement of Cobden;” and 
affirms that the religion of freedom 
- and charity, of which he is the most 
conspicuous representative, is the only 
thing that can save the Latin and 
Catholic nations from the “blind su- 
perstition and abject credulity on the 
one hand, and the indifference, frivol- 
ity, and scandalous irreligfon on the 
other hand,” which are the salient 
features of their moral and spiritual 
life. The style of Prof. Sbarbaro is 
eloquent and spirited; and his book 
will be found exceedingly interesting, 
as an index of the attitude of the 
thinking men of Italy on the reli- 
gious questions of the day. 

E. P. E. 


Chambers’s Autobiography.— New Novels. 


CHAMBERS’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY.! 

Tus entertaining and healthful 
little book is capital reading for 
young folks; for it shows how resolu- 
tion and labor, with sense and steadi- 
ness and goodkess, may carry a young 
man out of the most painful poverty, 
up to a condition in life which will 
satisfy any reasonableeambition. It 
is a better commendation to add, that 
the eminent publisher’s story teaches 
a much higher lesson too; namely, 
that the virtues which bring pros- 
perity would bring an abounding re- 
ward for the practice of them, even 
though the prosperity did not come. 
No man can be heard of, who, being 
virtuous though unprosperous, was 
sorry for his virtue; that is, really 
virtuous, not virtuous in form merely ; 
though examples could be found to-day, 
and startling ones, of the deliberate, 
purposeful flinging away of respecta- 
bility for the avowed purpose of mak- 
ing money. 


NEW NOVELS. 


WEARITHORNE; oR, IN THE 
Lieut oF To-pay. By “Fadette.” 
J. B. Lippincott & Co. 

How Witt It Env? A romance. 
By J. C. Heywood. J. B. Lippin- 
cott & Co. 

Aunt Parrty’s Scrap-Bac. By 
Mrs. Caroline Lee Hentz. Illustra- 
tions by Darley. Peterson & 
Brothers. 

Farr To Sex. A novel. By Law- 
rence W. M. Lockhart. Harper & 
Brothers. ' 

Tue Mystery or Orcitvaut. By 
Emile Gaboriau. ‘Translated by 
George M. Towle. Holt & Wil- 


‘ liams. 


1 Memoir of Robert Chambers. With Auto- 
biographic Reminiscences of William Chambers. 
New York: Scribner, Armstrong, & Co. 1872, 





Children’s Books. — Other New Books. 


Buape-o’-Grass. By B. L., Far- 
jeon. Harper & Brothers. 

THe American Baron. By 
James DeMille. Harper & Brothers. 

Hicuer Law. A romance. By 
the author of “The Pilgrim and the 
Shrine.” J. P. Putnam & Sons. 

Aupert Lunet. <A novel. By 
Lord Brougham. Harper & Brothers. 

A Goop Investment; A Srory 
or THE Urrer Onto. By Wm. 
Flagg. Harper & Brothers. 

Smoxe. <A Russian novel. By 
I. S. Turgeneff. Translated by 
W. F. West. Holt & Williams. 





CHILDREN’S BOOKS. 

Srneutar Creatures. ‘By Mrs. 
George Cupples. Lee & Shepard. 

THe Docror’s DaucuTer. By 
Sophie May.- Lee & Shepard. 

Tue Story witHout AN Enp. 
By Carove. Translated by Sarah 
Austen. Charles 8. Francis. 

Rounp THE Wortp. By a Boy. 
Edited by Samuel Smiles. Harper 
& Brothers. 

THE PRINCESS AND THE GOBLIN. 
By George MacDonald. J. B. Lip- 
pincott & Co. 

Reaping witHout Tears. By 
the author of “The Peep of Day.” 
Harper & Brothers. 

ALLEGORIES oF Lirz. By Mrs. 
J.S. Adams. Lee & Shepard. 

Is Ir True? Tales curious and 
wonderful, collected by Mrs. Craik. 
Harper & Brothers. 


OTHER NEW BOOKS. 
Miré1o: A Provencan Poem. 
By Frédéric Mistral. Translated by 
Harriet W. Preston. Roberts Brothers. 
Pansies. By Mrs. A. D. T. 
Whitney. J. R. Osgood & Co. 
Fiy-Leaves. By C. 8. Calverley. 
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(Leisure Hour Series.) Holt & Wil 


liams. 

FIr1ve AT THE Farr, AND OTHER 
Poems. By Robert Browning. J. 
R. Osgood & Co. 

SHAKSPEARE’S TRAGEDY OF JULIUS 
Czsar. Edited by Wm. J. Rolfe. 
Harper & Brothers. 

Le MisantTuropse. A comedy by 
Moliére. Edited by E. 8. Joynes. 
Holt & Williams. 


JosepH Mazzini: His Lirz, Writ- 
INGS, AND PoLiTICcAL PRINCIPLES. 
With introduction by W. L. Garrison. 
Portrait. Hurd & Houghton. 

GortHE: His Lire anp Works. 
An essay, by Geo. H. Calvert. Lee 
& Shepard. 

AvuToBioGRAPHY oF Amos KeEn- 
DALL. Edited by Wm. Stickney. 
Portrait. Lee & Shepard. 


Tue Desert oF THE Exopvus. 
By E. H. Palmer. Harper & Broth- 
ers. 

A Woman’s EXPERIENcEs IN 
Evrore. By Mrs. E. D. Wallace. 
D. Appleton & Co. 

Notes on Enetanp. By H. 
Taine. Translated, with introductory 
chapter by W. F. Rae. Portrait. 
Holt & Williams. 

THE JAPANESE IN AMERICA. 
Edited by C. Lanman. University 
Publishing Co. 

A SMALLER Ancrent History oF 
THE East. By PhilipSmith. Har- 
per & Brothers. 

Boston Intustratep. J. R. Os- 
good & Co. 

Boston Directory ror 1872. 
Sampson, Davenport, & Co. 


PracticaAL HorsesHoerne. 


By 

G. Fleming. D. Appleton & Co. 
AMERICAN ReEcorp or Sciencn 

AND InpustrRy For 1871. Edited 
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by 8S. F. Baird, with the assistance of 
eminent men of science. Harper & 
Brothers. 

Tue Sun, AND THE PHENOMENA 
OF THE ATMOSPHERE. By Prof. C. 
A. Young. (University Series, No. 
8.) C.C. Chatfield & Co. 

CoRALs AND Cora Istanps. By 
J.D. Dana. Dodd & Mead. 

Spectrum Awnatysis DIscovER- 
tgs. From Schellen, Young, Roscoe, 
&c. (Half-Hour Recreations in Pop- 
ular Science, No. 4.) Lee & Shep- 
ard. 

PRINCIPLES OF PotitTicaL Econ- 
omy. By Jobn Stuart Mill. Lee 
& Shepard. 

Get Tuee Beuinp Me, Satan. 
By Olive H. Logan (Mrs. Wirt Sikes). 
Adams, Victor, & Co. 

A Latin GRAMMAR FoR SCHOOLS 
AND CoLLEeGes. Founded on Com- 
parative Grammar. By Joseph H. 
Allen and James B. Greenough. 
Ginn Brothers. 

A GRAMMAR OF THE GREEK LAN- 
GuaGE. By Dr. George Curtius. 
Translated. Revised by William 
Smith. For colleges and high schools. 
Harper & Brothers. 

THe Cuitp: Irs Nature snp 
Retations. An elucidation of Fro- 
bel’s Principles of Education. By 


Other New Books. 


Matilda H. Kriege. A free rendering 
from Baroness Marenholtz-Bulow. E. 
Steiger. 


MopErn 
American Unitarian As- 


CHRISTIANITY AND 
THOUGHT. 
Sociation. 

Sermons. By Rev. D. W. Tal- 
mage. Harper & Brothers. 

Works or Ropert Cottyer. 3 
vols. (Nature and Life; The Life 
that Now Is; A Man in Earnest.) 
Lee & Shepard. 

THe Mystery or Par. By J. 
Hinton. D. Appleton & Co. 

Tue Lorp’s Prayer. By Rev. 
F. D. Maurice. Hurd & Houghton. 

THe Psatms, with Notes. By 
Rev. H. Cowles, D.D. D. Appleton 
& Co. 

In Curist. By A. J. Gordon. 
Gould & Lincoln. 

A History or THE CoRRUPTIONS 
oF CHRISTIANITY. By Joseph Priest- 
ley. Reprinted from Rutt’s Edition, 
with notes. Evidence that the Apos- 

lic and Primitive Church was Uni- 
tarian, &c. London: British and 
Foreign Unitarian Association. 

Tue Livinc Worp; or, Brsre 
TruTHs AND Lessons. For the fam- 
ly, the school, and the church. Ginn 
Brothers. 





Sine Arts. 


—— 


As these sheets pass the press, the last of the performances in the 
* Jubilee Concerts,” as they have been called, collects its audiences 
in the great hall built for the purpose in Boston; and before any 
reader sees these lines, the chorus, orchestra, and bands, and all the 
several musicians besides, who have been collected for this festival, 
will have scattered the world over. 

The collection of chorus societies, of whom the full number was 
twenty thousand men and women, of orchestras, which, when united, 
made a grand orchestra of more than a thousand performers, and of 
other distinguished musicians from all parts of the world, is an event 
to be recorded in our department of Fine Arts; because nothing but 
the universal interest in music, and the loyalty to music, could make 
such a combination possible. But any person who has been present, 
either as performer or as auditor, in the Jubilee concerts, will under- 
stand us, and will assent, when we say that the enthusiasm which 
has swept away auditors and performers alike, as these concerts have 
gone by, is not to be spoken of first as a musical effect or a musical 
triumph. This enthusiasm is due to the majestic and all-embracing 
sympathy, say, if you please, the combined magnetism, of a vast 
assembly ; with, for once, one object, and only one object in view. 
One sees twenty thousand people every time he will look out of the 
window in Broadway for half an hour. But these twenty thousand 
people have in view twenty thousand different aims: half are going 
down Broadway, and half are going up. Their movements contra- 
dict and neutralize each other ; any balance, or average, or resultant 
of motion or force, is but a trifle; and the process of working out 
such resultant is unnoying and fatiguing. Something like that is 
what happens, generally, when we contemplate a large number of 
people at one time. But something absolutely the reverse of this 
took place when: we were in presence of the chorus at the Jubilee. 
Here were twenty thousand people who were meaning and trying to 
do the very same thing at the very same moment, in the very same 
way; and that, the best way. So many men and women, with so 


many different wills, were determined that those wills should agree 
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in one will. That determination of theirs necessarily subordinated 
and ruled into accord any single purpose or will of anybody before 
them. The bitterest man-hater or the most selfish snob secretly ex- 
perienced this force. It was, for once, the triumph of unity over 
variety. The harmony of purpose controlled and compelled all per- 
sons who came within knowledge of what the purpose and the har- 
mony were. 

Strictly speaking, then, the enthusiasm with which every true-minded 
person who joined in these concerts, whether as hearer or performer, 
and with which such people will always speak of the evident union 
of heart and soul, is a triumph, not simply of music, or of any single 
art, but of Organization. It is, for instance, a triumph.of the great 
victory in which nearly forty States of America came to be one na- 
tion. To see a chorus arrive from Wisconsin; to know that that 
chorus had studied from the same books the same music which a cho- 
rus from Eastport had studied; to know that the two choruses had 
no possible feeling of mutual animosity nursed against each other in 
centuries of war,— nay, never thought of such a feeling, and do not 
know what any such feeling was, — to see and know this, suggested 
the dominant in the train of speculations at the festival. And, still 
more, that any system of internal travel and trade should so habitu- 
ate these people to going and coming, to meeting, for whatever pur- 
pose, in one centre, to bringing each his own contribution to that 
centre, whether that contribution were C sharp in alt., or a bag of 
wheat, this was suggestive. That through a whole nation, in all the 
months of preparation, the whole twenty thousand should have re- 
ceived and accepted their orders from a central authority made up of 
musical directors whom they had never seen, and whom they accepted 
as their directors of their own free choice, this also was a valuable 
illustration of a combination in civilization wholly new. 

The triumph of the festival was a victory of organization. 

And in all memories of it, and in any review of it, it is to be re- 
membered that it could never have taken place, far less succeeded, 
but for the loyal and faithful co-operation of unbought service, which 
was unbuyable. These twenty thousand singers came as volunteers ; 
the merchant princes who built the building, and paid the expenses 
of the performances, paid their money as volunteers. They were 
asked to celebrate in this manner the return of universal peace to 
the world ; and they did it. If they had not done it as volunteers, 
it could not have been done at all. And in the willingness of this 
service, the quality of it is implied. “I hear people call this a dry- 
‘ goods speculation,” said one of the noble women who give character 
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to the world ; “ but I know that the best people in the town I live 
_in have been studying their parts for it for this winter long, that 
they might. rightly and honorably give glory to God.” 

One great element in the grandeur of the festival was, that it 
brought together thus so much unpaid service. 

That it was a Jubilee in honor of universal peace, was no trifle ; 
though at dinner-parties, or in railroad talk, no one might choose to 
speak of this. It would have been impossible without peace almost 
universal. A mere cross-wave in the Alabama negotiations produced 
an ugly protest in a body so dignified as the English House of Lords, 
regarding a detail as trifling as the engaging for service in America 
of the Grenadiers’ Band. The presence, on our platform, of bands 
of Germany and France, of England and Ireland, expressed a great 
deal to every person who saw and heard, and was, in itself, enough to 
justify the high title claimed by the festival, of an International 
Jubilee in honor of Peace. 

Reasons enough are these for the evident enthusiasm with which 
those persons who attended at the festival, whether as hearers or as 
performers, speak of their memories of the occasion. They will se- 
lect some choral, or some brilliant and exciting national air, some 
triumph of a band, or some ecstasy of the assembly, as the incident 
to be spoken of; but, in truth, the impression has been moral and 
sympathetic, rather than musical or artistic. 

The occasion did not have the interest of experiment or novelty in 
musical combination. All that could be attempted in that way was 
tried three years ago, on a similar occasion. Nor was there much to 
try. We knew that sound travels only a thousand feet in a second : 
we knew, therefore, that if one end of a chorus is three hundred feet 
farther from an audience than another, no music can possibly be 
sung by that chorus, which shall remain music when heard, in which 
the intervals between the notes, or the length of the notes them- 
selves, is not, at the very least, three-tenths of a second. We knew 
just how far the blurring, as part passed over part, was agreeable, was 
amusing, was disagreeable, and was odious. And we knew, that, for 
real musical effect, only the slowest chorals could possibly be ren- 
dered with efficiency. 

We did not know how curious and even instructive, from a certain 
point of view, would be the comparison of the performances of mili- 
tary bands of different nations, trained in different schools. Nor is 
the knowledge now important. But the manifest superiority of the 
foreign bands, and the pleasure they always gave to great bodies of 
people, afford a very good lesson to local or national vanity. 
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Nor can any person at a distance, by any description, least of ali 
by the photographs, form an idea of the beauty of the interior of the 
_ Coliseum ; certainly not of the grandeur of the effect when it was 
crowded by an army of people. The fine interior of the Crystal 
Palace of 1859 is the only parallel we have for it. The architect, 
indeed, should have taken a lesson from Owen Jones, and risked 
bolder colorin his ornamentation. Simply, it is a beautiful hall. Not 
only an immense hall, but a beautiful hall. And be it remembered, 
that, though built for a ceremony which was ended in a month, it is a 
building which will stand a hundred years, if fire spares it, and “ the 
modern improvements.” We have seen no design for the Art 
Museum of Boston which approaches this in beauty. 

The admirable performance of artists of world-wide reputation, 
and of favorites whose reputation was already established at home, 
gave, in a thousand details, animation and,brilliancy to the occasion. 
Such triumphs do not come under the view of the more general criti- 
cism to which we confine ourselves here. 

It may fairly be said that the occasion was exactly what it proposed 
to be, ** An International Jubilee for the Commemoration of Univer- 
sal Peace.” It has enlisted many nations; it has roused the enthu- 
siasm of many thousands; it was possible because of universal 
peace, and with universal peace its memories will be associated. 
To say that its music was not the music of the drawing-room, is like 
saying of the music at the head of a procession that it is not one of 
Liszt’s cabinet performances. So far as we observe American criti- 
cism on any topic, its favorite remark is this: that the thing criticised 
is not something else. A novel of society, we are generally told, is 
not a novel of adventure. Or a practical statesman of the bureau 
is not a public orator. The music of the Jubilee was, undoubtedly, 
not the music of a well-trained club of four voices. But when it is 
to be remembered that no one but the critics ever supposed it would 
be, the importance of this observation does not appear. 

We could not ask for a better expression of the impression made 
on the most delicate musical ear, taste, and intelligence, than we 
have in the note below, with which one of our most accomplished 
contributors has favored us. 


PEACE JUBILEE. ticipate in ari occasion; said occasion 
JUBILEE, indeed! Daily, for more costing each participant from one 
than a fortnight, from thirty to fifty to five dollars. What an attractive 
thousand persons have assembled in a occasion it must have been! What 
so-called Coliseum, situated in a re- made it thus? ‘That question has 
mote corner of Boston, there to par- already received so many conflicting 
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answers, that we are tempted to say, 
“Tt is one of those things that no 
fellah can find out.” Mr. Gilmore, 
the projector of it all, must be a 
remarkable man. He has the supreme 
confidence of the public, so called. 
Mr. Gilmore desired the services, 
gratis, of twenty thousand chorus 
singers. They are forthcoming. An 
orchestra of one thousand. Glad to 
come. Military bands from Europe. 
Also sent. A large guarantee fund. 
Forthcoming. A committee of relia- 
ble, working, business men to carry 
out the numerous details connected 
with the enterprise. Just the right 
ones ready and willing. Result of it 
all as before stated. Enthusiasm 
unprecedented and enjoyment unmiti- 
gated. What has it all amounted 
to? 

We believe that it has been a 
grand success in catering to the great 
public. It has not been a musical 
festival in the smallest degree in the 
world. Singing, and playing upon 
musical instruments, have been the 
invariable features of the concerts; 
but neither said music nor its per- 
formance has ever been rare or 
choice. A selected chorus gave an 
entire oratorio. Both performers and 
audience quite universally declared 
the performance unsatisfactory. The 
orchestra of one thousand has played 
Strauss’s waltzes; but how infinitely 
better a band of forty could have 
played them in any ordinary music 
hall. Great solo singers have done 
their best, Great solo pianists have 
done their best; but how very much 
more enjoyable their efforts would 
have been in a hall of ordinary size. 
Firing of cannon played the big 
drum part for national airs, but even 
they were of small account compared 
with one big drum in an ordinary 


hall. 
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There must have been something! 
There was. Fancy yourself one of 
fifty thousand persons all under one 
and the same roof. Fancy the ap- 
plause, cheers, and waving of hand- 
kerchiefs! Fancy a military band, 
loaned for the occasion by old mother 
England, marching to the front to 
play your own as well as its national 
airs! Fancy the conquering Prus- 
sians blowing “ Hail Columbia! ” 
Fancy the sympathy that all felt for 
the French band, and how heartily 
glad everybody was to hear them 
beat all the other bands. Beat them! 
Yes. The French band -played to 
perfection, so everybody said. 

Many persons who are jealous for 
the cause of music are naturally un- 
happy to see two hundred violinists 
and not to hear them. To know that 
a wonderfully grand orchestra has 
been collected, and yet has not been 
used for severe music, and that in a 
place of ordinary size. They very 
naturally inveigh against the organi- 
zation of a chorus whose very size 
precludes it from performing satisfac- 
torily any thing but slow music of 
long tones. They cry out that all 
this military band music, good as it 
is, has no legitimate place in high 
musical art, and that the whole effect 
of this jubilee will be but to encour- 
age people to accept what is really of ° 
small musical value as the best of the 
best. 

Possibly they are short-sighted. 
Mr. Gilmore and his executive com- 
mittee have gained the musical ear 
of the great public. The fact that 
their enterprise included an audience 
of thousands instead of hundreds, 
announced the real intention of the 
scheme. If they did say that this 
was to be the greatest musical festi- 
val the world had ever known — 
never mind. We sincerely believe 
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that. the choral organizations and 
countless musical interests incidental 
to this great enterprise will result in 
very great musical advancement to 
our New England. If there is also a 
peaceful or political side-issue that 
may also be counted in the gain, so 
much the better. 


MONTEGUT UPON 
STATUES. 

Tue later numbers of the “ Revue 
des deux Mondes ” are recovering from 
the sad monotone of the war that 
naturally possessed them. They are 
gaining size,too; for through the year 
of the war they looked sadly wasted. 
They re-appear with articles by the 
well-known staff of contributors. It 
is pleasant to greet again the names 
of Albert Reville, Emile Montegut, 
Claude Bernard, and Ernest Rénan, 
who again discuss subjects that are 
not necessarily connected with the 
all-engrossing topic of the war. 

Emile Montegut begins again his 
“ Impressions de Voyage et d’ Art.” 
We have had occasion to speak before 
of his book upon the Netherlands, 
which we hope will not fall before the 
present rage of the translators, as it 
is a good thing to have something left 
for the scholar in French literature, 
to tempt his appetite for reading in 
the original; a book the charming 
style of which would suffer from 
translation. 

M. Montegut, in his “ Souvenirs de 
Bourgogne,” gives his reasons for 
selecting his own country as a field 
for travel. 

“Generally, the country that we in- 
habit is the very country that we know 
and visit the least ; because we fancy that 
we can at any time have leisure to pass 
over it. This is true with all nations, but 
more especially of the French. I heard 
a few months ago, in the provinces, a 
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furious dispute spoken of, that had taken 
place between a German and an Auvergne 
advocate, at the time of the breaking out 
of the late war. The German sustaining 
that the French were not acquainted with 
the topography of their country, while 
the Auvergnat grew excessively angry as 
he maintained the geographical knowledge 
of his fellow-countrymen. Alas! events 


‘have only too well proved that the Ger- 


man was right. This isa great mistake, 
but, it seems to me, one that should be 
easily repaired. Why should we not uti- 
lize our misfortune, and take profit from 
the sad situation that circumstances have 
imposed upon us, by studying more close- 
ly than we have yet done this country of 
ours, that has been so severely tried. Be- 
sides, this is the moment when every 
Frenchman should willingly imprison him- 
self in his own country. Where else 
should we go now to seek leisure and re- 
pose? And how can we take our place 
among foreigners indifferent to our mis- 
fortunes, or secretly pleased at our de- 
feats? Who could confront with a good 
grace their affected compliments of con- 
dolence, their veiled epigrams, their 
ironical smiles, perhaps their insolent 
injustice? Let us remain, then, at home; 
and when the humor for travel takes us, or 
the fatigues of work and the care for 
health lead us to seek for new objects, 
let us make out of Normandy our Eng- 
land, of Provence our Italy, of Bearn and 
Roussillon our Spain, and seek our Ger- 
many only in those provinces that force 
has snatched from us.” 

Such an act of patriotism might 
answer another purpose than that 
which M. Montegut suggests. By 
bringing men of culture into the 
provinces, something might be done 
in the spread of education needed 
here. 

Meanwhile M. Montegut’s descrip- 
tions give a delightful idea of the 
picturesque resources of France, set 
off as they are by his artistic sugges- 
tions. 

“ At Montbard,” he says, “I was able 
to prove once more how far behind the 
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social world of the past we are in our 
manner of honoring our great men. There 
is nothing less suggestive and more mo- 
notonous than the kind of reverence we 
pay them. The same for all, whether 
they have saved their country, written 
romances, made a digest of laws, or re- 
searches into nature, we have but one 
method of expressing our gratitude, as 
uniform as our postage-stamps : it is a com- 
plete triumph of a levelling uniformity. 
As the decoration of the Legion of Honor 
recompenses indifferently all kinds of 
desert among the living, so the monument- 
al statue rewards every variety of glory 
among the dead: Hence that deluge of 
wearisome bronze statues, often charac- 
terless, that is let loose upon our squares, 
promenades, and the market-places of 
our towns; and which, increasing like an 
epidemic, reaches even our villages, dis- 
figuring their rustic air, and nearly de- 
stroying their simplicity. There could 
be nothing more flat, more empty, ‘than 
the continual product of this fashionable 
contagion, this heavy bonhomme of bronze, 
always perched upon his stone pedestal 
in the same invariable attitude, and which 
usually harmonizes in no respect with the 
buildings or institutions that surround it.” 

“Why this invariable erect statue, 
which, in fact, suits only military men, or 
those who have held some command for 
their fame, presents itself clearly and pre- 
cisely in the popular mind, and does not 
appear to the mass like an obscure enig- 
ma? Would not the great men be better 
honored, according to the nature of their 
services, their profession, and their celeb- 
rity, sometimes by a simple bust, placed in 
the hall of a theatre, or hétel de ville, 
sometimes by a portrait hung in a univer- 
sity, or a medallion engraved upon the 
wall of a cathedral? Our fathers did 
thus; and in this they showed more ap- 
preciation of celebrity, more delicacy of 
respect, more grateful good taste, than we 
show, or shall ever show, with the eternal 
bronze statues with which we get rid of 
our tributes of admiration and gratitude.” 


M. Montegut criticises such a statue 
of Buffon, placed at Montbard, and 
asks, — 
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“ Where is there in this figure a sign or 
mark that indicates the nature of the in- 
tellectual occupations of its subject, the 
services rendered, the glory acquired ? 
The true monument which would suit a 
great man is that which can best recall the 
character of his genius to those who know 
it, and to make it understood by those who 
are ignorant of it.” 

“ This man of bronze is a naturalist : he 
might be taken for an orator, a provincial 
intendant, a politician.” 

' « There is but one monument that would 

have suited the fame of Buffon, —a colossal 
fountain. A monumental, fountain pre- 
sents, indeed, all the different means of 
multiplying the figures capable of express- 
ing his genius and representing his con- 
ceptions. At the base of the monument, 
the water escaping from the fountain 
might be collected in an immense stone 
basin, suited to slake the thirst of the 
large white oxen, with huge, majestic forms, 
that I saw this evening entering Mont- 
bard. Above this basin should rise the 
first story of the fountain, a ponderous 
square block, supported by four large an- 
imal figures, and ornamented on each of 
the sides of the four bass-reliefs, by a rep- 
resentation of some great natural scene, 
judiciously chosen from such of the dis- 
coveries and descriptions of Buffon as 
lend themselves best to a representation 
in sculpture. Finally, at the top, upon a 
dais of stone, should rise the statue of 
the naturalist. Such is the true monu- 
ment which would speak to the imagina- 
tion of the lowest peasant, who would 
thus, as it were, be impressed with a 
knowledge of that fame which is to him 
a sealed letter, and a respect for grandeur 
which is but a vague chimera to him. 
But what, indeed, can the dull figure of 
this solitary statue suggest to him, since it 
ean recall nothing to the more learned 
observer ? ” 

The suggestion of a “monumental 
fountain ” is one which ought to be 
considered in our country towns, 
where we now too often see the “ mo- 
notonous erect statue.” It is the Arab 
custom to combine a fountain, or 
drinking basin, with a monumental 
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structure. The tomb of the sheik re- 
ceives a blessing from every passing 
traveller, because by the side of its 
whitewashed cupola stands the basin 
of refreshing water. In some of 
our towns there are ornamental ba- 
sins where the thirsty oxen stop 
and form groups as picturesque as 
those of Montbard. And why should 
‘we not more often combine them with 
the bit of architecture or sculpture 
that is to serve as memorial for the 
dead, and stir eternally the gratitude 
of every passer-by? 


A QUARTETTE IN COUNCIL. 
‘ CHAPTER ITI. 
A ROMANZA. 


“You will be late, Daisy, I am 
certain: it must now be near eight 
o'clock,” said Emily. 

Daisy looked at her and smiled. 
* You know that I must wait for Gus- 
tave, and he will take his time if the 
skies fall.” 

“Don’t be extravagant, child,” re- 
plied Emily, with a fond glance. 
Daisy was really worth looking at, as 
she sat in the twilight, brightened 
only by the hall-lamp and the fire. 
Her red riding-hood was drawn up 
over her light and wavy hair, her 
cheeks were glowing, her eyes were 
soft; and, as she sat gazing into the 
glowing coals, a smile of content 
rested on her lips. As Emily noted 
this, she sighed. 

Daisy turned quickly: “ What is 
the matter with you, Emmie ?” 

“Nothing. Not a thing.” 

“ Are you sick ? ” 

“No.” 

“Then why did you sigh?” 

“ Do you really want to know ?” 

“ Certainly I do.” 

“Because you look so pretty to- 
night.” 


in Council. : 


Daisy’s cheeks became still more 
vivid ; for, although the most shy of 
girls can receive compliments from 
men with equanimity, one from a 
woman is not unlikely to confuse 
them. 

“That is rather an odd circum- 
stance to sigh over. Are you afraid 
that my poor little face will be a snare 
of evil to me?” 

“No: for you are not vain. But 
I will tell you just why I sighed. 
You look so happy ; and I felt a little 
dolorous to think that you were so 
content simply because you had re- 
ceived a letter from England. We 
old maids, who look at happiness 
through other women’s eyes, may 
certainly be excused for not altogether 
liking it.” 

Daisy made no reply. She knew 
now why Emily sighed; but this was 
something they had never spoken of 
to each other. They had had a friend 
for years, who patronized, scolded, 
praised, and helped them. He was 
always with them, and always the 
merriest, the quickest, and most reli- 
able friend they had; but he was 
now dead. When he was dying, 
Daisy saw him looking at Emily, who 
sat beside him. He could not speak, 
but his faithful eyes rested on her to 
the last; and from that time she 
knew that Emily had but little care 
for any love that earth could give 
her. Sometimes she used to think 
that she was losing her hold on this 
affection; but she would soon see 
that she was none the less tenacious 
because she was so reticent and 
seemed so merry. Just then Philip 
entered, and Gustave was heard sing- 
ing in the upper hall. “Why! have 
those folks not gone yet?” he ex- 
claimed, successfully evading a fall 
over a chair, only to stumble over a 
stool. “They will be even later than 
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usual, to-night. Come, Daisy, the re- 
hearsal will be in full swing without 
us if we do not hurry.” 

After they had gone out, Philip 
drew his chair up closer to the fire- 
side, and looked as comfortable as it 
is given to mortals to be. 

“There. — Now, Emily, do you 
know, I have been thinking busily 
about you for several days,—ever since 
you were telling us how you thought 
‘Sweet is true love’ ought to be sung. 
I think you ought to write a book.” 

Emily half smiled; but the warm 
friendliness of Philip’s voice could 
not be resisted. 

“T have often thought of it. I 
would like to write one; but, Philip, I 
am not sure of myself. I would want 
to make it a musical novel; but I am 
so much afraid of being silly, of being 
sentimental and ‘high-faluting,’ that 
I cannot but hesitate.” 

“T understand you. You are 
thinking of the musical novels al- 
ready written. You know how good 
the intentions of the authors were, 
but how mawkish some of their work 
is. You want to use your imagina- 
tion, but you are not sure of its being 
worth any thing.” 

Emily looked at him with some 
surprise. She was not used to hear- 
ing her feeling upon any subject so 
closely analyzed, and it gave her a 
new confidence in Philip. 

“You are right! So far right, 
Philip, that I would like to show you 
part of a book I have written. I 
never knew whether it was worth 
any thing or not; but you can tell me.” 

“ Read it to me now, Emily. Let 
me light the side-light, and get your 
desk. It is in there, is itnot? You 
do nof know how glad I shall be to 
hear it, and perhaps we may never 

‘have so good an opportunity again.” 

He gave Emily no chance to refuse 
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him, but arose quickly, lighted the 
gas, drew Emily near, and gave her 
her desk. 

“You will promise me one thing, 
Philip: you will listen to this, thinking 
of the public. You might like it 
because you feel so kindly to me; but 
I want you to tell me howit will 
sound to those who know nothing of 
me, — who judge it upon its own mer- 
its. 

“T will try, Emily,” he replied sim- 
ply. 
“T hardly know what to read you. 
I suppose it ought to be as good a 
specimen of the style in which I want 
to work up my subject as I can find. 
}erhaps I had better read you a pure- 
ly musical scene. You can then 
judge of its weakness.” 

Philip turned where he could see 
her clearly; and she, picking out a 
few pages of manuscript, said, “But 
first I should tell you a little of my 
characters. Louis and Eloise are 
twins. They both have the gift of 
improvisation. Louis is a violinist; 
Eloise a pianist and a singer. You 
must remember, too, that they are pos- 
sessed of real genius. Frederick is 
a new friend; who has been much 
pleased with Eloise, but who has had 
no opportunity of knowing her abili- 
ty, and has fancied that her brother 
was the talented one of the two. 
Perhaps I had better first read you 
one of the first scenes between them ? 
First, though, please shut that door.” 


“They sat down under a great wal- 
nut-tree, that stood at the entrance of 
the lane. The day was so beautiful, 
the air so soft and fresh, and both 
were so content in their quiet, friend- 
ly conversation, that they now sat for 
some time in satisfied silence. Final- 
ly Frederick turned and said, ‘I can 
hardly tell you, Eloise,’ for titles 
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seemed stilted out here in the lane, 
‘how lovely such a day is to me.” 

“¢*No,’ she replied ; ‘ for some thing 
we can never say, — we must sing 
them.’ 

“¢T cannot sing,’ he said ; as if this 
settled the subject. 

“¢Cannot you? What a pleasure 
you miss! Shall I sing for you?’ 

“ Frederick half smiled at the sim- 
plicity of her manner; but he remem- 
bered that he had heard that she 
could sing, and so answered with 
some condescension, “Can you sing? 
I would like very much tohear you?’ 

“It was now Eloise’s turn to smile. 
No one before had ever asked her 
this question; for she and song were 
so identified that it was like speech 
or breath, —a matter of course. She 
made no reply, however, but at once 
began. Instead of the little ballad 
he expected, she broke into a long, 
low trill, and then taking up a waltz 
measure her happy voice ran lightly 
through a gay melody. She sang 
with so much ease and so much aban- 
don, that Frederick hardly estimated 
the difficulties she conquered. 

“This was hardly voice, he thought : 
it was more like the song of birds, a 
song of summer; and yet something 
in the style of her singing reminded 
him of the violin. This was not un- 
natural ; for she was using a theme 
Louis had played over and over to 
her, as they walked one morning by 
the river, and were very happy. 

“He did not praise her when she 
stopped. He looked at her vivid eyes, 
and realized something new to him 
about her, and then asked her if she 
did not want to walk farther. Eloise 
arose slowly, for she was disappointed. 
She did not care for his praise, she 
said to herself, but she did not like 
him to be insensible to her singing. 
She did not say much, as they walked 
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up the road: she forgot entirely that 
she had said that nothing could 
make her unhappy on such a day, but 
kept railing at herself for caring for 
any praise, and especially for his. 

“Tf she had known how uneasy she 
had made Frederick, how she had 
awakened a feeling of unrest in him, 
by her song and her eyes, she might 
have been still more annoyed.’ 


Here Emily stopped. . 
“Ts that all? ” asked Philip. 
’ All of that scene.” 

* Read me another, then.” 

“Shall it be musical? you know I 
have chapters where there is no music ; 
and, if you would rather, I will read 
you one of them.” 

“No: I prefer the music. 
soothing effect.” 

“Like a hand-organ played in the 
distance,” replied Emily, looking over 
her papers. 


It has a 


“<¢ Very well,’ replied Eloise, sitting 
down to the piano, and running her 
fingers lightly over the keys: ‘speak, 
and your servant obeys.’ 

“<Play something you really like,’ 
replied Frederick. 

“¢Something I like? I like too 
much. I think, however, I feel like 
playing some of Louis’s music to- 
night.’ 

“You promised me some of Men- 
delssohn.’ 

“¢ That is so like you, Frederick: 
first you leave the choice to me, and 
then declare your own preferences! 
But I cannot be chained in by Men- 
delssohn to-night. I feel inspired by 
discords. I will play you “ Rubin- 
stein’s Valse Infernale.” ’ 

“For mercy’s sake, no!’ said Fred- 
erick, who hated this: ‘play any 
thing else.’ 

“*T thought it would shake us up. 
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I am sure we need it. Come, Louis, 
play your “ Witch-charm.”’ 

“No, indeed,’ Louis replied, half 
turning from the window where he 
had been breaking blossoms from the 
woodbhhe ; ‘I can play nothing so 
crazy. I am entirely too sentimental. 
I will play “ Love,” and nothing else; 
and, if you begin to improvise, I shall 
stop immediately.’ 

“Eloise laughed. Louis liked to be 
dictatorial; but it was impossible for 
him to play their own music without 
introducing new ideas, and he was 
always delighted when Eloise was in 
the humor to follow him. 

“¢ Love!’ repeated Frederick with a 
smile, for he could see Nina saunter- 
ing in the garden quite as plainly as 
Louis could. ‘Is that a “symphonic 
poem”? I believe the term is correct. 
Does it sigh like a furnace ?’ 

“* Hotter,’ replied Louis, coming 
across the room, and piling the wood- 
bine on the piano. ‘It is “Gene- 
vieve.”” 

“*Not Coleridge’s? Eloise, you 
don’t sing that! Why, the idea is 
barbarous.’ 

“<Don’t get worked up, my son. 
No one will sing a word. Now, 
Eloise, we are in tune?’ 

“ Frederick shrugged his shoulders 
in a style that would have provoked 
Eloise if she had seen him, and then 
lay down on the sofa, prepared to be 
lazy and to listen. 

“ He was always keen in understand- 
ing any appeal to his imagination, 
and he soon comprehended the open- 
ing idea of the fantasia. The violin 
began with a simple but full melody, 
passing from major to minor keys, 
suggesting new forms, but developing 
them insufficiently. It was now glad, 
now uneasy; then gay and then 
changeful; while the piano followed 
with an accompaniment that seemed 
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to gather up the loose threads of 
melody, and bind them into something 
like unity. But it soon ceased to 
follow, and began itself to develop a 
sweet and passionate theme, into 
which the violin then glided. Fred- 
erick nodded approval to himself, for 
it was now much too dark to nod to 
any one else, and repeated, softly, — 
“«* All thoughts, all passions, all delights, 
Whatever moves this mortal frame, 
All are but ministers of Love, 
And feed his sacred flame.’ 

“Then, changing the key, the violin 
carried on the same melody alone, 
while Frederick followed, — 

“«Oft in my waking dreams do I 
Live o’er again that happy hour, 


When midway on the mount I lay, 
Beside the ruined tower. 


“«The moonlight, stealing o’er the scene, 

Had blended with the lights of eve ; 

And she was there, my hope, my joy, 

My own dear Genevieve! ’ 

“A short pause, a few preluding 
chords, and the piano again took the 
lead. The left hand had a harp ac- 
companiment; the right, an air that 
suggested Mozart. 

“«* She leaned against the armed man, 
The statue of the armed knight. 
She stood and listened to my harp, 

Amid the lingering light. 

“ «ew sorrows has she of her own, 
My hope, my joy, my Genevieve ! 
She loves me best whene’er I sing 

The songs that make her grieve.’ 

*«¢ Few sorrows has she of her own, 

My hope, my joy, my Gcnevieve !” 
repeated the violin, over and over; 
while Eloise softly ran a succession 
of arpeggios up and down the key- 
board ; and Frederick wondered how 
they could be at once so literal, and 
yet so poetic. , 

“But then, to his delight, came the 
quaintest, the sweetest song he had 
ever heard them play. It was, in- 


deed, — 
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_ A soft and dolefal air,’ 
‘just suited to 
“¢ An old rude song that fitted well 
The ruin old and hoary.’ 


“Tt was a song that had come to 
Eloise one evening soon after Louis’s 
return, as she sat at her window, 
alone, looking at the river. When 
Louis came in, she sang it to him; 
and it pleased him so well that he 
worked it up for his violin, then set 
words to it for her to sing; and 
finally, when they came to think of 
making a fantasia out of this poem, 
declared that here alone was its proper 
place. But then the piano paused. 

“¢Go on, Louis, with the melody,’ 
said Eloise softly. 

“ He obeyed; and she gave herself 
up to her inspiration, and improvised 
until Frederick wondered when she 
would stop, and Louis grew more 
and more delighted, following her as 
closely as was possible. She had 
found a theme that suited her fancy 
in the four stanzas, beginning, — 

“*But when I reached 

That tenderest strain of all the ditty, 


My faltering voice and pausing harp 
Disturbed her soul to pity. 


“Eloise had grown more and more 
in earnest. The soft yet passionate 
strains awakened by her swift, ner- 
vous fingers, thrilled her hearers more 
than I can describe. Louis listened 
in wonder, for he had never known 
his sister to play in this manner be- 
fore. Nina had come to the porch, 
and sat on the steps, quiet and sad- 
dened for once; but Frederick drew 
his breath quickly, and listened with 
his heart. This half-frank, thoroughly 
sincere and yearning cry of a more 
conscious, more uneasy soul than that 
of Genevieve ; these swift runs, these 
clamorous but tender chords, this 
restless melody, found its echo in his 
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own consciousness, and the peace of 
the summer was gone in a flash, but 
forever from him. 

“He knew that Eloise was not 
playing to him. Frank as she was, 
she was entirely incapable of wooing 
him thus; but he knew that what she 
was expressing, he was realizing. 

“Of her past he knew little; but for 
the first time he desired to know, he 
felt resolved to know, as a certain 
despair took possession of him. 

“Louis made no such inferences as 
this from her playing. He was half 
divided between his admiration of 
her as an artist, and his loving de- 
light in her music. But suddenly 
he played a swift, clear phrase upon 
his violin; Eloise looked up at him, 
and smiled, and the two rushed into a 
glad, triumphant strain, and brightly 
closed the music. 

“As soon as the last notes were 
sounded, Eloise sprang from her seat 
and ran into the garden. She ,could 
not be still; she could not talk. She 
wanted nothing; she longed for every 
thing. She was exalted with her 
music, but she felt miserable. Her 
very soul seemed hungry. She passed 
Nina without a word, and ran down 
to her old friend and comforter, the 
restless, gleaming river.” 


Here Emily paused. Philip made 
no remark. She looked at him, and 
felt uncomfortable at his silence, and 
was just about to speak, when the 
front door opened, and the gay voices 
of Daisy and Gustave were heard. 
Emily hurriedly threw her papers 
back into her desk, and finally, after 
a gay account of the rehearsal from 
Daisy and Gustave, went to bed, 
ignorant of Philip’s impression of her 
attempt to show in words what she 
would so have delighted to express in 
music. L. 8. 





Record of 


ST. PETER’S VISIT TO ROME. 


THe public discussion between 
Catholic priests and Protestant cler- 
gymen, which took place at the Acca- 
demia Tiberina, in Rome,on the even- 
ings of Feb. 9 and 10, is an event 
of sufficient significance to deserve 
to be noted as a record of prog- 
ress. The question at issue was 
whether St. Peter had ever been in 
Rome; and the disputants were the 
evangelical ministers Sciarelli, Ri- 
betti, and Father Gavazzi on the 
negative side, and Prof. Fabiani 
and the priests Cipolla and Guidi, on 
the affirmative side. There were also 
four presidents chosen, two of whom 
were Protestants and two Catholics. 
The debate was opened by the Rev. 
Francesco Sciarelli of the Methodist 
Church, who reviewed the life of 
Peter as recorded in the Acts of the 
Apostles, and showed that these writ- 
ings not only contain no statement 
or suggestion that Peter was ever in 
Rome, but, on the contrary, expressly 
declare that during the period of 
twenty-five years (A.D. 42-66) when, 
according to Catholic theologians, he 
held the office of Roman pontiff, he 
was actually engaged in preaching 
the gospel “unto the circumcision ” 
in Jerusalem, Lydda, Joppa, Cesarea, 
Antioch, and other places very remote 
from Rome. Also St. Paul, who 
came to Rome A.D. 61, and in his 
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epistles sent salutations from Epaph- 
ras, Marcus, Aristarchus, Demas, 
Lucas, and other comparatively ob- 
scure fellow-laborers, makes no men- 
tion of St. Peter, who, at this time, 
was at Babylon, where he wrote his 
epistles “to the strangers scattered 
through Pontus, Galatia, Cappadocia, 
Asia, and Bithynia.” Signor Sciarelli 
also showed that the earliest uncanoni- 
cal writing, such as the Epistles of St. 
Clement to the Corinthians, and of St. 
Ignatius to the Romans, do not con- 
tain the slightest reference to the 
presence or pontificate of St. Peter at 
Rome, and concluded that it was im- 
possible to admit, in opposition to 
these undeniable facts, the question- 
able authority of a tradition dating 
only from the time of Ireneus. In 
refutation of this reasoning, Prof. 
Fabiani and his colleagues endeavored 
to prove that the testimony of the 
New Testament on the point in ques- 
tion is merely negative, inasmuch as 
it is nowhere expressly stated that 
St. Peter was never in Rome: they 
also laid great stress on the traditions 
of the Church, which they sought to 
fortify by citing the venerated saints 
and venerable doctors who for so many 
centuries have accepted them as true. 
In reply to these arguments, Gavazzi 
maintained, that, since the New Tes- 
tament claims to give an account of 
the life and labors of St. Peter, its 
silence as regards his coming to Rome 
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is not a merely negative inference, 
but a positive and conclusive proof 
that he was never there; and illus- 
trated his pvint by saying that one 
might as well affirm that because 
Thiers, in his History of the Consu- 
late and the Empire, does not speak 
of Napoleon the First’s voyage to 
America and residence in Washing- 
ton, therefore Napoleon the First did 
make a journey to America and reside 
at Washington. In both cases the 
only natural and logical deduction 
from the silence of the historical 
records is that the alleged events 
never occurred. At the time when 
the Acts of the Apostles were written, 
no one had ever asserted or suggested 
that Peter had been in Rome; and 
consequently there was no occasion 
for denying it. The Catholic dispu- 


tants also cited authorities to show 
that Babylon (where Peter wrote his 


epistle) was only a mystic name for 
Rome, although, when pressed upon 
this point by Signor Ribetti, they re- 
fused to accept as applicable to the 
papal see the anathemas of the Apoca- 
lypse against the abominations of 
“the scarlet woman.” The influence 
of the discussion on the public mind 
was decidedly hostile to the pretensions 
of the papacy; indeed, so marked 
was this effect, that his Holiness en- 
joined upon the faithful to abstain 
from all further public debate, and also 
decreed a triduwo, or three-days’ ser- 
vice of expiation in St. Peter’s Church, 
for the purpose of appeasing the anger 
of the apostle, whose claims to the 
primacy had been so boldly questioned. 
Meanwhile the combat deepens. In 
many Catholic churches the question 
whether St. Peter was ever in Rome 
has formed the theme of the Lenten 
sermons; and the Protestant pulpits 
continue to ‘hurl their darts agaiust 
the dogmas of transubstantiation, 
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worship of images, adoration of the 
Virgin Mary, and kindred topics. An 
event which has produced still greater 
excitement is the organization in 
Rome of an Italian Bible Society. A 
meeting for this purpose was held on 
“March 4, in the hall of the Teatro 
Argentina, which was thronged by all 
classes of citizens. A large crowd of 
people also gathered in the street, and 
evinced their interest by patiently re- 
maining there the entire evening, 
although unable to hear a word of 
the proceedings within. The chair 
was occupied by Adm. Fishbourne; 
atid remarks were made by Signor 
Sciarelli, Father Gavazzi, and others. 
But the interest of the evening cul- 
minated in the speech of Pere Hya- 
cinthe, whose very presence elicited a 
burst of applause before he had opened 
his lips. He spoke (in French) for 
nearly an hour, distinctly maintain- 
ing his position as a priest of the 
Romish Church, dwelling at length 
upon the grounds of sympathy be- 
tween Protestants and Catholics, and 
declaring, that, however they might 
differ in dogmas, they ought to be one 
in the love and charity of the gospel. 
He hoped to see in Rome a return to 
the purity and simplicity of primitive 
Christianity, and expressed his deter- 
mination to oppose to the utmost the 
extravagant and blasphemous preten- 
sions of the papacy. The Bible 
Society is now very active in the dis- 
tribution of copies of the New Testa- 
ment, and other works of a moral and 
religious character, among the people ; 
and, so far as I have been able to 
learn, these books are received with 
gladness and read with avidity. Oc- 
casionally the priests have endeavored 
to interfere with this work, resorting, 
in some cases, even to violence; but this 
interference was quickly and energeti- 
cally checked by the police. E. 
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To the ancient Greek, the noblest 
and purest gift of the gods was- a 
spring of cool and limpid water, trick- 
ling through the crevices of a rock, 
or bubbling up from the earth, on 
some lonely mountain-top. The fresh 
and invigorating air of the solitary 
heights, and the roar of surrounding 
forests, increased the beneficent im- 
pression produced by the murmur of 
the sparkling waters, and lifted the 
soul into a state of joyful exaltation 
and ecstasy peculiarly favorable to 
poetic creativeness, Thus, the foun- 
tains themselves came to be regarded 
as sacred sources of inspiration, and 
the nymphs that presided over them 
were transformed into Muses. In 
this manner originated a sanctuary 
of the Pierian Muses on Olympus, 
and a grove of the Muses on Mt. 
Helicon, where the Hippocrene was 


supposed to have been struck into 
existence by a blow from the hoof of 


Pegasus. Gradually the wild and 
rugged scenery of the mountain re- 
ceived new charms and significance 
through ‘the hand of. Art. Altars 
were erected; and in the shade of 
the trees were placed votive gifts, the 
statues of the Muses, as well as of 
the poets and artists who had distin- 
guished themselves in their service. 
For .in these consecrated places the 
votaries of art: were wont to assemble ; 
here the various kinds of song 
and melody were developed, and dif- 
ferent musical instruments inyented 
and perfected; here the most cele- 
brated poets competed with each 
other; and diverse schools were formed, 
such as the Orphic School on Mt. 
Olympus, and the School of Hesiod 
on Mt. Helicon. In these sanctu- 

1 Kunstmuséen, ihre Geschichte und ihre 


Bestimmung. Vortrag von Ernst Curtius. Ber- 
lin: Wilhelm Herz, 1870. Pp. 30. 
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aries were preserved all the traditions 
and documents pertaining to the arts 
and the artists; and as a luxuriant 
natural vegetation is produced by 
springs of water, so around these 
fountains of the Muses flourished a 


-new and vigorous intellectual life, 


manifesting itself in poetry, paint- 
ing, sculpture, and philosophy. These 
simple haunts of the Muses were 
the first museums. From Helicon 
and Olympus they were diffused over 
all Greece, everywhere preserving 
traces of their origin, in being situ- 
ated on rivers, or in groves adorned 
with fountains. Such were those on 
the Ilissus and the Cephisus, in the 
academy where Plato taught, and in 
Stagira, where throngs of young 
disciples were instructed by Aristotle. 
In all these museums, as well as in 
those which were founded at a later 
period in the Grecian cities of Asia 
Minor by Alexander and his gene- 
rals, the prevailing idea was that of 
places devoted to the service of the 
Muses. But with the decline of ori- 
ginal genius, and the rise of erudi- 
tion, the conception of the nature of 
this service was essentially changed ; 
and the museum became transformed 
from a temple of inspiration into a 
laboratory of investigation. It was 
no longer a consecrated spot, where 
the poet could commune with the 
Muses, but an intellectual workshop, 
in which the scholar found all the 
implements and aids essential to the 
pursuit of his studies. Such an in- 
stitute was the magnificent museum 
of Alexandria, which not only afforded 
a quiet retreat for scholars in the 
midst of that noisy metropolis, but 
furnished them also, in its vast libra- 
ry, all the materials necessary for 
the prosecution of their researches, 
and enabled them to compare the 
results of Oriental learning with the 
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works of Hellenic poets and philoso- 
phers, With it were connected halls 
for lectures and various collections ; 
a priest of the Muses was director or 
president of the institute. The halls 
and arcades were adorned with the 
busts of authors, as had been the 
case with the primitive museums on 
the sacred heights of Helicon and 
Olympus. 

It was doubtless due to some remi- 
niscence or tradition concerning the 
origin of museums, that the Romans 
were fond of building theirs in the 
form of grottos, with overhanging 
rocks, and floors of mosaic, represent- 
ing mosses and plants, such as are 
accustomed to grow by springs and 
water-courses. From this circum- 


stance Prof. Curtius derives the word 
mosaic (Latin musivum); a better 
derivation, however, is the Hebrew 
word mask, signifying a variegated 
mat or carpet; hence Damascus re- 


ceived its name from the mosaic-like 
appearance of the surrounding coun- 
try, with its patches of sand, oases 
of trees, glistening lakes, and green 
spots of cultivation. It is evident 
that what the ancients called a mu- 
geum was something wholly different, 
both in origin and purpose, from what 
we understand by that term. And 
here Prof. Curtius raises the question, 
whether there was any thing in an- 
tiquity corresponding to the museum 
of modern times, as a treasure-house 
for monuments of art. And on this 
point he discriminates very justly 
between gewordene und gemachte 
Muséen,— museums that grew sponta- 
neously but inevitably out of other 
causes, and museums that were inten- 
tionally made. To the first class be- 
belonged the royal palaces of Assyria 
and Egypt, rich with trophies of vic- 
tory and the spoils of conquest, and 
adorned with works of painting and 
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sculpture, designed to illustrate the 
achievements of warriors, and to re- 
cord the history of dynasties. To 
the same class belonged also the 
Greek temple, in which were pre- 
served the offerings of the worship- 
pers. The soldier, the sailor, the 
fisherman, the merchant, the artist, 
the hunter, the husbandman, each 
brought to the altar of the god some- 
thing corresponding to his vocation. 
The gifts of the poorest were not 
despised, while the wealthy citizen 
regarded it as an honor and a sacred 
duty to enrich the temples with the 
choicest and costliest offerings. In 
this manner the finest productions of 
the brush and the chisel were col- 
lected around the shrines of the 
deities. In the temple at Ephesus, 
for example, were works representing 
every age and development of art, — 
sculpture by Phidias and his contem- 
poraries, the most beautiful paintings 
of Apelles, and silver goblets by 
Mentor, whose embossed plates and 
vessels were long sought after to 
adorn the tables of Roman magnates. 
As these votive gifts accumulated, 
from year to year and from century 
to century, special buildings were 
erected near the temples for pre- 
serving them. Thus museums were 
formed, under the supervision of the 
priests, by whom they were exhibited 
and explained to tourists, as the 
treasures of the Louvre or the Vati- 
can are at the present day. There 
could be seen venerable relics of the 
heroic age, the weapons of heroes, 
the remarkable remains of the most 
primitive periods of civilization ; such, 
for example, as the bars of silver 
which had been used before the in- 
troduction of coined money, and 
which were kept as curiosities in the 
temple of Hera, at Argos. The 
groves and parks connected with the 
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sanctuaries were also supplied with 
rare animals and plants, and thus 
converted into zodlogical and botani- 
cal ns, Here, then, were col- 
lected unlimited materials for recrea- 
tion and instruction, the existence 
of which rendered these places a 
favorite rendezvous for all students 
of art, antiquities, and natural sci- 
ence. “ Hence,” says Curtius, “men 
like Plutarch were accustomed to 
sit on the steps of the Delphic tem- 
ple, in the suggestive surroundings of 
which some of his most thoughtful 
conversations were held.” Such was 
the character of the museums which 
grew up, during the lapse of centuries, 
out of the deep and living root of 
religious feeling, and in which, as in 
@ mirror, were reflected all phases 
and stages in the historical growth 
of the people. The most famous of 


these museums were the temple- 
courts of Ephesus and Samos, the 


sanctuaries of Olympia and Delphi, 
and the Athenian Acropolis. When, 
now, Alexander and his generals 
founded new cities in other lands, as 
nurseries of Hellenic culture, muse- 
ums were alsc established as an in- 
tegral part of them, and filled with 
copies of Grecian masterpieces, and 
with originals so far as it was possi- 
ble to procure them. In this manner 
they sought to transplant to a bar- 
baric soil the full-grown products of 
civilization. Thus Alexander him- 
self made collections in Pella; thus 
Macedonia, Epirus, and Thracia were 
Hellenized. Near the magnificent 
Syrian city of Antioch was a temple 
of Apollo, in the sacred grove of 
which was a fountain called Castalia, 
in honor of the Delphic fountain. 
Exact copies of the colossal statues 
of Zeus, and of the goddess of the 
Parthenon, were erected in Olympia. 
An immense traffic was carried on in 


works of art, the centre of which 
was Sikyon. The Ptolemies sent 
out their ships, and by purchase or by 
plunder collected vast quantities of 
pictures and marbles, which enriched 
the famous museum of Alexandria. 
The princes of Asia and Egypt orna- 
mented their residences with the aid 
of Grecian art. In the palace of: 
King Attalos were found the Charites 
of Bupalos, one of the oldest monu- 
ments of Grecian sculpture; and in 
Talaura, the mountain castle of that 
fierce enemy of Rome, Mithradates — 
Eupator, was a collection of two 
thousand onyx-vessels of rare work- 
manship. These instances prove 
how strong was the desire of even 
barbaric kings to possess memorials 
of Hellenic taste and genius, and 
thus to share, in some degree, the, 
splendors of that brilliant civiliza- 
tion. 

With the conquest of Greece by 
the Romans, began a new epoch in 
the growth of art-museums. The 
conquerors were at first undecided 
whether to treat the Grecian works ~ 
of art as ordinary booty, or to revere 
and respect them as things consecrat-) 
ed to the gods in whose service’ 
they originated. The priests were con- 
sulted, in order to determine how 
to discriminate the sacred from the 
profane; and finally a compromise 
between rapacity and _ superstition! 
was effected, by resolving to give. 
to the gods of Rome what was taken 
from the gods of Greece. Thus,. 
Marcellus, after the capture of’ 
Syracuse, devoted nearly all the 
spoils to the divinities Honor and 
Virtue, to which he had built a tem- 
ple, just before his departure for: 
Sicily. In like manner, M. Ful- 
vius, after conquering the A‘tolians, 
adorned the sanctuaries of Hercules, : 
the Muses and the goddess of For-. 





tune. In the court of the temple 
which Sosius dedicated to Apollo, 
stood Niobe and her children; and 
in that which Domitius erected about 
the same time, in gratitude to Nep- 
tune, was a procession of sea-gods, 
the work of Skopas. Thus, Rome 
was filled with immense museums, 
which were at once collections of 
curiosities, votive offerings to the 
gods, and monuments of the military 
triumphs achieved by the generals 
of the Republic. Under the emper- 
ors, large corridors and courts sur- 
rounded with columns were attached 
to the temples, for the more conve- 
nient preservation and exhibition of 
these treasures. Cesar himself en- 
dowed the temple-halls of the seven- 
hilled city with six collections of 
gems. The finest of all these estab- 
lishments was the temple of Apollo, on 
the Palatine ; in the vestibule was a 
Greek and Latin library ; and within, 


among numerous works of less re- 
nown, stood the statue of Skopas; on 
the doors were carved, in ivory, the 
fates of the Niobides; the gable was 
ornamented with archaic sculpture 
of the school of Chios, and before 
the entrance were seen the bronze 


bulls of Myron. The Roman baths 
were also art-museums; for, as is 
well known, Agrippa placed. the 
masterpiece of Lysippos in front of 
the public baths that bore his name; 
and in the therme of Titus stood 
the celebrated group of Laocoén and 
his sons. The spirit that pervaded 
the founders of these collections was 
thoroughly democratic; every thing 
was designed, not merely for the 
pleasure of the patrician classes, but 
especially for the use and edification 
of the people. Agrippa declared that 
all the paintings and statuary in Rome 
ought to be the property of the State, 
in order that they might be made 
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accessible to the public; instead of 
being hidden in private villas, as the 
peculiar luxury of the rich. This, 
too, was the policy of Julius Cesar; 
and it was in obedience to his coun- 
sel that Asinius Pollio opened his 
valuable collection of antiquities for 
the benefit of the public. “ This,” 
says Curtius, “was, in a cértain 
sense, the first European museum; 
inasmuch as it was a secular or un- 
consecrated place, in which a series 
of select works of art were arranged, 
in suitable order, and exhibited for 
the purpose of contributing to the 
general culture.” Under the later 
emperors, this love of collecting works 
of art degenerated into a mania, and 
gave rise to a wholesale plundering 
of the Grecian peninsula. Delphi 
alone was robbed of five hundred 
busts and statues in bronze. The 
archeological dilettanteism of Hadri- 
an assumed the most gigantic pro- 
portions: in his famous country-seat, 
at Tivoli, he caused the most re- 
markable buildings, and other objects 
of artistic interest, which he had seen 
during his clussic tour of eighteen 
years, to be carefully imitated, even 
toa miniature of their original gur- 
roundings. Thus, models of the 
most renowned edifices of Athens 
and Delphi were made, and the 
Thessalian valley of Tempe was re- 
peated at the foot of the Sabine 
Mountains. 

With the rise of a new Rome on 
the Bosphorus, “the Grecian works” 
of art, which had been moving west- 
ward for five centuries, now began to 
return eastward.” In the hippo- 
drome of Constantinople, were placed 
sixty statues, taken from Rome. 
Athens, Rhodes, Antioch, and all 
Asia Minor were forced to contribute 
their treasures; the baths and pal- 
aces were museums, and the church 
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of St. Sophia contained more than 
four hundred and twenty statues. 
It is also significant of the wholly 
artificial character of these collec- 
tions, that to each work was added 
an inscription, giving its name and 
origin, and such other explanations 
as were necessary to render its mean- 
ing clear. The historical or anti- 
*“ quarian interest already began to 
predominate over the artistic or #s- 
thetic interest. One lamentable re- 
sult of these vast accumulations in 
Rome and Byzantium, was the irrep- 
arable loss of many masterpieces, in 
consequence of the destructive fires 
which repeatedly desolated those 
cities. Having thus traced the rise 
and growth of Greek and Roman 
museums, Prof. Curtius gives a rapid 
survey of those of modern times, 
especially from the beginning of the 
fifteenth century. The most promi- 
nent and zealous collectors of this 


period were private individuals; such 
as Petrarch, Cyriacus of Ancona, 
Poggio of Florence, Leonardo Bruno, 


and Pomponius Letus. Scholars 
and poets took delight in adorning 
their studios with the busts of 
philosophers and other distinguished 
men of antiquity, and in making 
collections of coins to illustrate his- 
tory. Petrarch presented such a 
collection to Charles IV. of Mantua, 
in order that the ruler might have 
these prototypes constantly before 
his eyes. Among the princes of 
Italy, the house of Este manifested 
the most enthusiastic interest in 
archeological matters. Isabella, the 
wife of Francis II. of Mantua, made 
the first collection of gems in 1470; 
and many coins, now in the fine col- 
lection at Berlin, bear the sign of 
the eagle, as an evidence that they 
once belonged to the gallery of Este. 
The example of the house of Este 
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was soon followed by other princely 
families ; and, before long, there was 
scarcely a duchy or kingdom in Ita- 
ly so small and insignificant as aot 
to boast of similar treasures. The 
Medici, aided by the advice of Dona- 
tello and other artists, brought to- 
gether collections on a magnificent 
scale. From their hiding-places in 
classic soil, the gods and heroes of 
the ancient world, Apollo, Hercules, 
Laocoén, and Ariadne, came to light 
again. With the Medici in the papal 
chair, the same zeal in archwologi- 
cal researches was seen at Rome; and 
the vestibules of the cardinals’ pal- 
aces were fille¢ with remains of ancient 
art. Julius II. caused extensive ex- 
cavations to be made; and at one 
time a plan was formed, under the 
counsel of Raphael, for uncovering 
all Rome, and converting the city 
into a vast museum. During the 
seventeenth century, less was accom- 
plished in this direction; owing to a 
prevalent feeling that it was perilous 
for the Church to show so much con- 
cern for the preservation of these 
beautiful relics of paganism: but this 
superstition was finally overcome; 
and, by the beginning of the eigh- 
teenth century, it became a part of 
the settled policy of the See of St. 
Peter to surround itself with as bril- 
liant collections of antiques as possi- 
ble. Thus, in the course of centuries, 
the Capitoline and Pio-Clementine 
museums were established; and, as 
once Augustus adorned his Palatium 
with Hellenic works of art, so the 
Greek and Roman gods now held 
their triumphal entry into the splen- 
did apartments of the Vatican. Ro- 
man nobles rivalled the popes in love 
of art and antiquities. Chief among the 
former was Cardinal Albani, the friend 
and patron of Winckelmann. “The 
wealthy and cultivated Roman,” says 





Oartius, “knew no higher satisfac- 
tion, than to be able, after dinner, to 
show his guests some newly-acquired 
antique ; new excavations formed the 
topic of daily conversation in the 
best circles of society; and, although 
the earth seemed to be inexhaustible 
in the treasures which it contained, 
public sentiment at Rome, from the 
head of the church to the simplest 
citizen, regarded the sale of these 
peculiar products to foreigners as 
almost equivalent to high treason.” 
But, notwithstanding repeated prohi- 
bitious, the courts of other countries 
began to imitate that of Rome. 
Francis I. engaged Primaticcio and 
Benvenuto Cellini to make large pur- 
chases of antiques; Henry II. fol- 
lowed his example ; and when Vasari 
visited Fontainebleau, he believed 
himself transported to Rome. Next 
in time, as well as in importance, 
were the museums established in 


Spain under Charles V., and espe- 
cially under Philip IV. The bril- 
liant results of Winckelmann’s stud- 
ies in Rome excited in Germany a 
new enthusiasm for ancient art; and 
many German princes took advantage 
of their residence in Italy to make 


valuable acquisitions. Thus origi- 
nated the museums in the palaces 
of Gotha, Cassel, Wérlitz, Arolsen, 
and the Glyptothek in Munich. Yet 
so long as the Italian Peninsula 
enjoyed a monopoly of the remains 
of ancient art, comparatively few 
originals found their way into Trans- 
alpine museums: they were only 
the crumbs that fell unheeded from 
the overloaded tables of Roman 
prelates and princes. But, with the 
discovery of antiques in the soil 
of Hellas and Asia Minor, Rome 
ceased to have an exclusive privilege, 
. and a new epoch began in the his- 
tory of art-museums in northern 


Europe; a most striking example 
of which is the rapid and brilliant 
development of the British Museum, 
founded in 1753, and opened to the 
public in 1759. Other museums (as, 
e.g., those of the Vatican) are more 
select than this, but none is so cos- 
mopolitan. In it are inscriptions, 
and monuments of art, arranged in 
groups, and representing Egypt and 
Mesopotamia, Attica, Assyria, Ionia, 
Rhodes, and Cyrene; so that the 
visitor walks from hall to hall, as 
from city to city, and from century to 
century, and sees all forms and fea- 
tures of past civilization face to face. 
Similar to the British Museum in 
the purposes for which they were 
founded, but on a much smaller scale, 
are the archeological collections of 
Dresden and Berlin. They aim, not 
merely to get together choice and 
costly specimens belonging to the 
golden periods of art, but to give as 
complete a survey as possible of the 
art-life of every nation, in every 
phase of its development, and, for 
the attainment of this end, are not 
ashamed to supplement a museum 
of antiques by a museum of plaster- 
casts, and a gallery. of paintings by 
a cabinet of copperplates. And here 
we find an indication of the true 
course to be pursued in the creation 
of art-museums in our own country. 
We readily acknowledge that the 
best copy is only an approximate 
and very inadequate rendering of an 
original statue or picture. But even 
an imperfect conception of a master- 
piece is better than no conception at 
all; and the attempt of connoisseurs 
to disparage plaster-casts and en- 
gravings, or photo-sculpture and chro- 
‘mo-lithography, as means of popular- 
izing art, has no more force than the 
raillery of medieval copyists against 
the printing-press. 
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BOOK-CLUBS. 


.I set about organizing a book- 
club in our town, and this is what I 
accomplished. Go thou and do like- 
wise. 

First of all I made a list of persons 
likely to join. Then I called on them, 
or wrote to them. Our town knew 
nothing of book-clubs: it was neces- 
sary that I should go somewhat into 
detail in describing their advantages 
and methods, the terms of member- 
ship, &c., all of which, before I reached 
the twentieth person, grew just a lit- 
tle tedious. Twenty-two was the ap- 
proved number; and when [had called 
upon or written to those, and a few 
extra to make sure, the day came 
on which I had asked them to meet 
at my house to talk the matter over. 
Out of the twenty-two, twelve came; 
and of these only eight were ready 
for the project. Then I trudged 
about to others, and in the next fort- 
night had secured eighteen. I had 
decided to begin if twenty names 
were obtained ; but finally concluded 
to start with the smaller number. 

Now came the arrangement of 
names for the printed lists. The 
great thing to consider was, how to 
get each person where he would pass 
his books conveniently to the next. 
I took a map of the town, and my 
names of members; beginning at the 
north, I wrote the most northerly 
member first, and so went downward; 
but after a little, 1 found some so far 
west and some so far east, that it was 
necessary to “zigzag” my list, if I 
may use the expression, or one mem- 
ber would have half the town to cross 
in delivering books to the next. 

By the time the list was complete, 
and ready for the printer’s hands, I 
really felt that a masterly piece of 
calculation was achieved, and did my- 
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self no little credit for the zigzagging 
which had brought all in so well. 
This was about the middle of Decem- 
ber. I had begun operations late in 
September. I drew a long breath of 
relief, and was about to turn my at- 
tention to the next detail, when a'tre- 
mendous error in the list flashed upon 
me, and I started from my chair in dis- 
may. As secretary, each book that 
had gone through the club would 
come tome. The last person named 
upon the list would have only half 
the town to traverse, as mine was a 
central location; and the same was 
true of No. 1; but, alas ! I had planned 
as though all the books were to begin 
with No. 1, at the north, and end 
with No 18, at the south; which, of 
course, would make the most complete 
muddle. They must not even begin 
very near together, else some people 
would always have the newest books; 
for a few days in each month persons 
would be swamped in numbers, to be 
starved for the rest of the time. The 
magazines, in many cases, would be 
so old as to have lost all interest, be- 
fore they reached the last members; 
and great injustice would be done all 
round. It was all wrong; the books 
must begin at suitable distances apart 
along the route; this would compel 
No. 18, instead of passing finished 
books to me, at the centre, as I had 
planned, to go at least a mile and a 
half, to No. 1; for books must always 
go to the next upon the list. So that 
all my zigzag arrangement was worse 
than useless. 

Fortunately the printer had not 
put my error into tangible shape, 
and I was free to re-organize the 
lists. 

After more consultation and much 
grumbling, it was at length settled. 
One member, a teacher, who lived 


rather off the route, agreed to take her 
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books at the schoolhouse; and anoth- 
er member said he did not mind if his 
were left at a certain store. For the 
second time a manuscript list was left 
with the printer; and this time it was 
completed. * 

Meanwhile we had decided what 
magazines we would take, after much 
discussion and many compromises. 
Some wanted all heavy reading ; some 
would have all light; while there was 
no settled opinion as to what consti- 
tuted weight. We must begin in a 
small way, this first year: we could 
have “ Littell’s,” three American 
monthly magazines, “The North 
American,” “ Blackwood,” and the 
four English Reviews. This would 
take at least forty out of our seventy- 
two dollars. Probably ten dollars 
would go for pasteboard, mucilage, &c. 
leaving about twenty for any thing 


especially desirable which might come, 


out during the year. 

I started the magazines at suitable 
distances; “Littell’s” I put in the 
centre, and left the reviews to come 
in between, as they would reach us 
later than the others. 

Each person was to keep a book 
five days, and was to pay a fine of 
two cents for its detention a day be- 
yond the time. 

The person having the last reading 
of a book should pass it at once to 
the secretary. 


21 FORM OF LIST. 


Thie book may be kept five days. Each mem- 
ber will note the time of receiving and passing. 
Two cents fine for each day’s detention beyond the 
time allowed. Members wishing the book for 
second reading, will place their names at the bot- 
tom of the list. 


Passed. 
April 7. 
“ 12, 
“ 17. 


Received. 
April 2, 
“ ‘Be 
Y * 33; 
Sundays. 
E— * 2. 
Second reading, H., P., E. 


Names. 
, = 


P—— 


“ 23, 


When the time came to purchase 
bound volumes, I was obliged to go 
about again, and learn the mind of 
each member; which, you may be sure, 
was no light task, few members hav- 
ing made up their minds, fewer still 
being willing to defer to others in the 
matter. At last I called a meeting, 
the final resort, to which ten members 
came. We voted in five books, and 
a book committee for future contin- 
gencies; we selected two members 
from the ten persons present, and two 
from the eight absentees, whose duty 
it should be to make themselves ac- 
quainted with popular literature, and 
select from it according to their judg- 
ment of the tastes, necessities, and 
means of the club. This committee 
were to meet four times during the 
year: we afterward found it necessary 
to have it meet once in two months. 

Thus eighteen families, at a cost 
of four dollars each, had the reading 
of four monthly magazines, one 
weekly, and five: quarterlies; with at 
least ten bound volumes. Beside 
the variety thus afforded to all the 
members at small expense, it hap- 
pened that several families belonging 
to the club had borrowed or lived 
without such reading until it was 
started. Ina place where there was 
no public library, the bound volumes 
became of real importance. It is no 
small matter, when a book is making 
a stir in the world, to have it brought 
to your very door, your business being 
only to read and pass it on. These 
considerations, with the other, no less 
weighty, that the whole was managed 
for them, tempted many, who would 
otherwise have remained bookless to 
the end of their lives. 

At the close of our first year, we 
admitted four new members out of 
eight applicants ; and I may say here, 
that since our experiment became a 
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fact, the difficulty has been to keep 
our number down. 

Early in December we sold the 
year’s books at auction, realizing 
twenty dollars by the sale. The fines 
amounted to five dollars more; one 
hundred and thirteen dollars for the 
new year. Beside the important item 
of money, we had gained some expe- 
rience, and a quantity of pasteboard 
covers; the latter almost worthy of 
mention with the former, where a 
club is concerned. New lists were 
the only incidental expense for the 
next six months. We held our 
annual meeting upon the evening of 
the auction, and elected secretary, 
treasurer, and book-committee for the 
following year. I had only consented 


to act the part of secretary while 
things were getting settled, and now 
desired to be released. But it was not 
easy to persuade anybody else to accept 


the office. We finally filled it by 
offering to remit the year’s subscrip- 
tion, and to consider the service ren- 
dered as an equivalent for the privi- 
leges of a member. Though the duties 
of a secretary are somewhat arduous, 
they bring with them some special 
advantages which perhaps balance 
the responsibilities. The secretary’s 
business is to order the magazines and 
books, to get them from the bookstore 
or post-office, to cover and paste in 
the lists, to mark upon each list the 
number of days allowed, with the 
date, against the name of the first 
reader, to whom the book must then be 
carried or sent. In the case of each 
bound volume, the secretary must de- 
cide who shall have the first reading ; 
the magazines are decided upon at the 
beginning of the year. When the 
books are brought back, the same per- 
son goes over the dates, computes and 
records the fines, and finally delivers 
the books sold at auction te their re- 
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spective purchasers. Against these 
labors stands the privilege of seeing 
all the new books as they come; of 
reading many desirable articles, in 
all the magazines and reviews, before 
they start upon their travels; and 
when the books all return after their 
round, the opportunity of reading 
what has been overlooked, at leisure ; 
for the books, if the members are 
faithful, often remain months in the 
secretary’s house before the auction 
takes place. 

Among the trials and vexations 
which belong to institutions like 
these, there is the tendency on the 
part of members to lose their individ- 
ual responsibility; and instead of 
acting each as an honorable man or 
woman, to sink into a twenty-second- 
rate degree of honesty and upright- 
ness. Half-a-doZen persons may 
associate in an enterprise, perhaps, 
and preserve each his integrity ; but 
twenty will go far toward the corpora- 
tion conscience. This soon appeared 
in the unnecessary detention of books, 
and the neglect to note the amount of 
fines. In the first case, it seems easy 
to believe that the fine of two cents 
each day will atone for carelessness 
or laziness about passing a book; in 
the second, it appears equally easy to 
forget that any fine is due. Thus 
people are defrauded of some article 
in a magazine, or of some desirable 
book, until it is so old that they 
have ceased to care for it; and 
at the same time the treasury is de- 
prived of its dues. We allowed each 
member to reckon his own fines the 
first year; and though, according to 
my calculation, they should have 
amounted at least to ten dollars, the 
sum actually received, as I have 
shown, was five dollars. 

In the care of books, also, the con- 
science of the club was certainly at 
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fault. Book-borrowers. are not pro- 
verbial for carefulness ; yet almost any 
one would return a book uninjured, 
or purchase a new copy to take the 
place of one accidentally defaced; but 
in. our club I have seen the advertising 
pages torn out, or even a paper cover 
torn off, even when there were paste- 
board covers to protect the whole. 
Lastly, in spite of a prominent 
rule, which I have mentioned, that 
whatever member had the last read- 
ing of a magazine or book should 
pass it at once to the secretary, the 
day before the auction at my house, 
at least three members appeared with 
bundles of books, which had been ly- 
ing finished in their houses for 
months. This may not appear to be 
a serious matter, as these books had 
been through the club, and were only 
needed for the sale; but, beside the 
faithlessness to a tacit agreement, 
there was the inconvenience to the sec- 


retary of buying new pasteboard covers 
while there were old ones on hand. 
We are entering upon our fifth 


year of existence. Four new maga- 
zines are added to our list; we have 
full twenty-five volumes each year; 
and a suplus in our treasury for any 
specially desirable book, or any un- 
foreseen expense which may arise. 
It is very hard to keep our number 
as low as twenty-two, but we have 
remained firm thus far. ‘Three more 
clubs have grown up in the place, 
and I hear that another is in process 
of construction ; and we all say, “‘ The 
more the better.” 


THE WORKING-CLASSES IN ITALY. 


[Report presented to the Italian Minister of 
Agriculture and Commerce by a Government 
Commission appointed June 14, 1870.] 

WE hereby inform your Excellency 
how far the preparatory researches 
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which were the object of our mission 
have progressed, and to what further 
conclusions we are led by careful ex- 
amination of the subject submitted to 
us. We had wished to send in before 
now these results; but we trust that 
you, together with all thoughtful and 
intelligent Italians, to whom we ac- 
knowledge our responsibility, will ap- 
preciate, even before we name them, 
the reasons which have compelled us 
to be silent so long. It is sufficient 
to recall the new and terrible phase 
into which the social question entered 
from the middle of 1870 to the mid- 
dle of the following year, in order to 
understand that prudence imposed 
this delay and reserve. 

It was not a propitious moment for 
awakening in the minds of our coun- 
trymen an interest in the working- 
classes, and a solicitude for their wel- 
fare, when the masses of a neighbor- 
ing country, made crazy by specious 
promises, seemed about to solve by 
vengeance and revolution alone the 


problem which is the great enigma of 


our time. It was not the moment, 
when society was obliged to consoli- 
date its ranks, and almost forget pity, 
in order to defend the great principles 
of civil life, to throw the inflammable 
material of new and delicate problems 
upon a fire the spread of which no 
one could control. 

But to-day, when the flames seem 
to be subdued, and we have new and 
eloquent proofs of the good sense, 
honesty, and patriotism of the Italign 
working-men, who, without being blind 
to the vital question of their existence, 
have shown faith in the just triumph 
of their rights, and in the reparation 
of the future, we believe that the time 
has come for Italy to face the examina- 
tion of this dreaded problem; an ex- 
amination which can be conducted, 
without risk, to a successful result. 
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We will say even more. No.coun- 
try can undertake such an inquiry 
with more confidence in the certainty 
of its success; for no country has so 
much to hope and so little to fear from 
her working-classes. 

The movement among them is not 
as yet either wide-spread or deep ; but 
it is healthy. Their young strength 
is small, but their mind is adult and 
well-formed. No sooner had the feel- 
ing that they were again free spread 
among them, than, unheeding the 
dangerous propositions loudly urged 
upon them by some, they took the 
advice of those who talked and prom- 
ised less, but in whose judgment 
they had confidence ; and they have 
faithfully followed it to this day. 
Guided by their own good sense, they 
saw that in the three magic words, 
“association, foresight, mutual aid,” 
lay safety and deliverance; and they 
unhesitatingly adopted them as their 
watchwords. From that moment 
there began to spring up all over the 
country new mutual aid societies, 
banks, and provision stores; and the 
institutions of the kind already in ex- 
istence began to make reforms in 
their constitutions and management. 
Savings banks appeared in places 
where they had been hitherto un- 
known; and the amount of deposits 
in the old-established banks increased 
to such an extent that this fact. alone 
would prove that a revolution, all the 
more deep because so quiet, was going 
on among the poorest classes. Asso- 
ciafions, meetings, and congresses be- 
came more and more frequent ; and 
ali attempts to turn them from their 
original aims, and introduce into them 
elements of disorder, failed. Coali- 
tions died as soon as born, or remained 
isolated and local; and temptations to 
strike were everywhere resisted. To 
show how regular, productive, and 
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peaceful this movement has been, we 
will mention a fact most honorable to 
the country, viz., that the largest of 
our savings institutions has given 
prizes to the aid societies which have 
given proof of most economy and 
ability in their administration, and 
has been obliged to increase their 
number and value every year, and to 
bestow them with more and more sat- 
isfactory and eulogistic remarks, to 
keep up with the constant increase in 
the number of the candidates. 

We mention this fact with pleasure, 
because we pursue this inquiry not 
from fear of an invisible peril, still 
less in order to throw a sop to the in- 
satiate but harmless appetite of com- 
munism, but wholly because we are 
convinced that. if the working-man 
owes much to society, society owes 
much to the working-man also; and 
that, in his sufferings, errors, and 
faults, we have a problem which we 
have no right to pass by without an 
attempt at solution. In making such 
an attempt, we give proof neither of 
bargaining nor of fear; for, we repeat, 
@ more profound peace than that 
which now exists between employer 
and employed, between the upper and 
lower classes in society, could not be 
desired; but we rather give proof of 
love of justice, and of foresight. It 
seems to us that the world of work is 
a world as yet imperfectly explored, 
into which it is our duty to penetrate, 
in order to become acquainted with 
its mysteries, measure its boundaries, 
and hear from the lips of its inhabi- 
tants the numberless cries of misery 
or of hope, which the confusion of our 
new political birth has kept from 
reaching our ears, with perfect frank- 
ness and truth. 

We will not here repeat the many 
other reasons which prove the utility 
and necessity of such an inquiry. 
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They have already been put forth 
with remarkable clearness by the dis- 
tinguished man who originally pro- 
posed it. Permit us, however, to 
insist upon the importance of keeping 
in view the fact that the study of the 
condition of labor is undertaken not 
for the well-being and improvement 
of one class, but of all classes; for 
such an inquiry interests society as a 
whole, — capital and industry, whose 
prosperity it aids, increases, and ame- 
liorates ; persons of wealth, whose char- 
ity it relieves from the nuisance of 
parasitical begging, and the expense 
of corrupting alms-giving; the State 
itself, to which it assures peace, order, 
and security, and for whose benefit it 
renews the most vital element of na- 
tional prosperity, by elevating the un- 
derstanding, and giving a new object 
to the labor of its most numerous and 
active classes. The remark of Glad- 
stone, that this is the working-man’s 
century, is profoundly true. It is to 
the fourth estate, which is now strug- 
gling for its place as the third estate 
formerly struggled — and won —in a 
different way, that we must look for 
the secret of the problem of modern 
society; though not for the whole se- 
eret, since the rights and interests of 
this one class are not the only ones to 
be considered. 

It has been most incorrectly stated 
that the social question does not exist 
in Italy. The social question is the 
struggle, sometimes peaceful and slow, 
sometimes violent and bloody, be- 
tween the upper and lower classes to 
obtain economical equality, the result 
of civil and judicial equality; and 
it may manifest itself with more or 
less intensity, according to different 
epochs and circumstances. It is not 
a partial phenomenon, isolated and 
temporary, but a universal fact, dat- 
ing from the origin of society, and 


forming the object and dictating the 
laws of our revolutions; being in it- 
self the final aim of our efforts at per- 
fection. The existence of the social 
question, far from being a peril and 
an evil, is, unless it devour the fruits 
of its labor in its own excesses, a sign 
of life and strength and civilization. 
No nation is exempt from this law, 
least of all Italy; which, to refer to 
one of the most striking facts of his- 
tory, first overthrew the feudal edifice 
in Europe, and proclaimed by popular 
revolution the advent of the third es- 
tate. But, on the other hand, it is 
true that with us this question as- 
sumes a character almost opposed to 
that which it has assumed among the 
richest and most powerful nations, be- 
cause our country is essentially agri- 
cultural, and has hardly yet under- 
taken the characteristic industries of 
modern life. It is therefore natural 
that the question with us should be 
agricultural rather than industrial. 
It is precisely because our working- 
people are widely scattered over our 
entire territory, so that those vast ag- 
glomerations which are the result of 
highly-organized industry are un- 
known among us, that we fail to per- 
ceive its very existence even, until we 
leave our cities, where prosperity and 
satisfaction reign, and betake us to 
the country districts. When we pass 
the fever-stricken hut of the Roman 
herdsman, or look upon the diseased 
peasants of the Valtelline, or the 
idiots of the Valley of Aosta ; when we 
lose ourselves in the abandoned plains 
or uncared-for forests of the Capita- 
nate, and hear suddenly the shot of 
the Cafone or of the Mafioso,— we be- 
gin to realize perhaps that a great 
danger will arise for us, if some day 
all this stifled bitterness and silent 
misery, all these human beings trans- 
formed into brutes by-long neglect, 
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cease to be controlled or consoled by 
faith ; and, becoming familiar with the 
ways and means of modern civiliza- 
tion, resolve to enter into the struggle 
between the different classes of so- 
ciety. 

But though we have no fear of 
trades-unions, or of the violence 
which has shown itself at Sheffield 
and elsewhere, or of organized. strikes 
like those which have taken place in 
the south of France, and still less 
of the incendiary fury of commun- 
ism, our workmen are without the 
intelligent and industrious activ- 
ity of the Anglo-Saxon; and, not- 
withstanding the incontestable prog- 
ress which we have made during 
these ten years of liberty, our produc- 
tion is so much less than that of other 
nations that it is not yet possible to see 
the day when we may hope to equal 
them. Nor can we decide whether 


what is wanting among us is capital 


or labor. One thing, however, is cer- 
tain; and that is, that even with this 
lack of enterprise, whencesoever it 
proceeds, our working-classes are con- 
tent with less and suffer less than 
those of other countries. Our work- 
men are, as a general rule, orderly, 
and more modest, patient, and intelli- 
gent, less given to dangerous halluci- 
nations, and, as the state of our sav- 
ings banks shows, more confiding in 
what concerns the investment of their 
earnings, than the English andFrench, 
and at least as much so as the Ger- 
mans. But, on the other hand, they 
are less assiduous in toil, and not as 
well educated as foreign workmen; at 
the same time that they are less self- 
assertive and self-confident. It is be- 
cause of this that the main point in 
the labor question in Italy differs to- 
tally from that which is now occu- 
pying the great manufacturing na- 
tions. 
16 
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For them, the difficult question is 
how to insure continuous work and 
sufficient wages to an ever-increasing 
body of work-people, energetic, well- 
taught, burning with the passion of 
gain, assailing tumultuously the fac- 
tory-doors, so strong in their numbers 
that they are able to dictate laws to 
their employers. 

For us, on the contrary, the ques- 

tion is, How can we inspire our people 
with an idea of the dignity of labor? 
How can we incite them to greater 
exertion? How can we reclaim to in- 
dustry our large class of dependents, 
idlers, and vagabonds? How can we 
render the labor of the industrious 
more lucrative ? How can we inspire 
the whole population with the hope 
of better times? How, in short, can — 
we promote a love of work? 
' We are reminded of what our illus- 
trious colleague, Fano, has written on 
this subject: “If the extreme misery 
which is the sore spot of other lands, 
and which has been attributed to the 
very development of industry itself, 
with its accompanying crises, does 
not exist in Italy, there is among us 
a worse kind of misery, more difficult 
to deal with, more shameful and more 
real, in that it is not accompanied by 
work and production, but is the re- 
sult of the stagnation of industry and 
commerce, of the degradation of the 
people, and of the traditional indo- 
lence of the whole nation.” 

But, since it is certain that the 
primary cause of this degradation is 
the long and utter ignorance in which 
the people have been kept; and that 
all hope of amelioration is vain, as 
long as their minds are held in sla- 
very, it is evident that the principal 
point in our labor question, and the 
final aim of all sincere effort for its 
solution, can be expressed in the sim- 
ple words, which imply, however, an 
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infinite number of difficult problems, 
“instruction and education.” 

Passing over those difficulties which 
are inherent in our nature, and in 
themselves incurable, we proceed to 
ask whether all the institutions of 
education, charity, and aid, which a 
desire to help the poorer classes has 
caused to exist among us, are suffi- 
cient for the work, or whether some 
change is needed in them also. 

As a first step, we would recom- 
mend to Parliament the passage of a 
law recognizing the legal existence of 
industrial associations, as yet merely 
tolerated, giving them assured posi- 
tion and responsibility. We trust 


that such a law would not only put 
. an end to an unreasonable anomaly, 
and repair an unmerited wrong, but 
would once more show the working- 
classes and their true friends that the 
cause of our solicitude and the mo- 


tive of our inquiries is not fear, but a 
love of justice. 

The labor question, notwithstand- 
ing the efforts of those who would 
make it an instrument of vengeance 
and destruction, notwithstanding the 
persistency with which certain soph- 
ists would place it in the doubtful 
region of imaginary and artificial 
systems, has gradually been stripped 
of its symbolism; and by the action 
of sound principles of political econo- 
my has been made to take a practical 
and more or less precise shape, which 
can be easily understood by the intel- 
ligence, tried by the experience, and 
studied with profit by the govern- 
ments of different nations. 

This question, reduced to the terms 
which are everywhere accepted by 
even the most radical representa- 
tives of the working-classes, is this: 
Should the relation between the qual- 
ity, quantity, and profits of labor, on 
one side, and of capital on the other, 
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be represented by certain daily wages 
paid the workman, or should he have 
a share in the profits of produc- 
tion? . 

Even when thus reduced to its sim- 
plest form, it is evident that this 
question covers a great deal of ground, 
and that the answer is a difficult one; 
for, supposing the theory of participa~ 


‘tion in profits granted, the means and 


proportion of participation present a 
problem not less hard to solve than 
the original one ; indeed, impossible to 
solve without long experiment. It is 
not within our province to pronounce 
upon these many questions, for we 
have been requested merely to ascer- 
tain what the main point in debate 
is. We simply mention that the 
theory of sharing profits has not only 
been received theoretically by the 
leading minds of widely differing 
schools of political economy, but has 
been put to trial by the interested 
parties in the manufacturing and agri- 
cultural centres. Three systems of 
participation between capitalist and 
workman have principally come into 
notice, viz.:— . 

1. The establishment of institu- 
tions of various kinds, founded and 
kept up by voluntary subscription of 
a certain portion of yearly profits. 

2. The payment to the workman 
of a certain portion of profit on the 
work done by him, over and above 
his wages; an arrangement by which 
the capitalist profits through the in- 
creased zeal and activity of the work- 
man. 

3. Giving a share of profits to the 
workman according to the time he 
devotes to work. 

These different systems are in wise 
operation in the establishments of 
Leclair & Dejourneaux in Paris, of 
Bockert in Berlin, and in the coal- 


mines of Briggs & Son, at Whitwood 
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in England. Though we have pleas- 
ure in bearing witness to the good 
results of these experiments, and can 
say with the commissioners of the 
tenth group in the Paris Exposition, 
that “where co-operation is resorted 
to, the amount of production is af- 
fected by the condition of the market,” 
we must be careful not to be carried 
away by chimerical hopes, and not to 
enter by illegitimate means into a 
struggle which can be decided only 
by individual effort and the indepen- 
dent rulings of political economy. 

Science may indeed advise; but 
governments and laws have only one 
duty, which is to enforce respect for 
the new contracts, and to treat them 
conformably to the principles of 
human rights. The same Paris com- 
missioners above quoted, expressed a 
hope “that co-operation had put an 
end to strikes forever ;” but such hope 
has been partially if not totally de- 
stroyed by recent events; for the 
cause of strikes is to be found not 
merely in the zeal or supposed dispro- 
portion of wages to work, but in a 
mass of motives which can be but 
vaguely understood without repeated 
experiments aad profound researches. 

There is one kind of strike which 
is actually forced upon the workman, 
notwithstanding his efforts and his 
willingness to sell his labor cheaply. 
This kind of strike takes place when 
his own particular branch of industry 
is paralyzed, and the source of his 
wages is dried up. 

There are other strikes, the causes 
of which are legitimate and easily 
explicable, but from which the work- 
man may stand aloof; viz., those 
caused by the outrageous dispropor- 
tion of wages to work, by absurdly 
strict rules, by bad treatment, and by 
excessive hours of labor, as well as 
by the extreme changes to which the 
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tariff of wages is subject during vio- 
lent commercial crises. 

But the most harmful strikes are 
those which turn upon the corrupted 
moral sense of the workman; who 
then, whether he merely spends his 
wages in drink, and leaves his family. 
to perish, or whether he bands him- 
self with others to force capital to 
yield to his demands, becomes the 
most dangerous of all the enemies of 
society, and the dark personification 
of the socialist doctrine. 

All these different kinds of strikes, 
if they do not attack order and pub- 
lic safety, should be treated with 
moderation, and in an unprejudiced 
manner, alike by science and law, by 
government and philanthropy. We 
have ourselves seen the spectacle of 
the most important manufacturing 
towns of England being saved from 
the outbreaks of the trades-unions, 
and perhaps from social war, by 
the “just arbitration” of two men, 
who deserve well of both capital and 
labor, Mundella and Kettle. Follow- 
ing that example, we, too, may under- 
take the study of this subject at 
once, while all chance of success is not 
yet over, or all solution impossible. 

We have thus gone over, very 
superficially, the different considera- 
tions involved in the labor question, 
and vaguely traced the path which a 
future inquiry should take. We 
herewith submit a list of questions 
which may serve as a basis of work 
for the commission appointed with 
this object : — 


[Here follow a great number of 
questions upon the physical, social, 
moral, and intellectual condition of 
the working-classes, with special ques- 
tions upon the condition of working 
women and children, and of agricul- 
tural laborers. ] 
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Your Excellency may be sure that 
our commission will not suffice for 
this difficult task. The object of our 
appointment was less extensive, and 
we lack means, numbers, and authori- 

. We would submit to you 
the "following proposition: that the 
proposal to create a commission of 
inquiry into the condition of the 
working-classes be discussed by the 
Cabinet; and that a commission of 
competent men, chosen from among 
the friends and defenders of the 
working-classes, be named by royal 
decree, endowed with necessary au- 
thority and means to proceed with 
such an inquiry. 

It is evident that such an effort 
cannot succeed unless its aim and 
object be well defined and under- 
stood. We trust that the men un- 
dertaking so humane a task will 
understand better than we do that 
more must not be promised than can 
be performed; that chimerical illu- 
sions and illegitimate pretensions, the 
disappointment of which only in- 
creases the evil we seek to cure, must 
not be encouraged. 
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It is needful, above all, to say to 
the working-classes that this inquiry 
is instituted, not only to recognize 
their rights, but also to recall them 
to their duties, They should be told 
that they are not the only ones who 
suffer; that misery and want are 
known to others also; that no class 
has ever been treated with so much 
brotherly love as theirs; that the era 
of privileged classes, whether at the 
highest or lowest extreme of the so- 
cial scale, is forever past; that they 
may employ all honest means to im- 
prove their condition, but that, if 
they ever resort to violence and re- 
prisal, they will only render their 
state more hard and desperate, and 
put off the accomplishment of their 
wishes: whereas if they will have 


confidence in education, thrift, the 
force of intelligent labor, which is 
the sole privilege of our epoch, they 


will obtain more surely and more 
easily the reward of their virtue and 
faith. 

Rome, Jan. 20, 1872. Signed by the Com- 


missioners. [Published in the “Italia” of 
March 10 and 11, 1872.] 
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SPHAGNUM. 
BY MRS. L. A. MILLINGTON. 

No humble, familiar friend is able 
to wake in my mind so many delight- 
ful images of past scenes and pleasures 
as this dreary, common-place, old gray- 
beard of a moss. Long, long summer 
days of wandering, bird’s-nesting, bot- 
anizing, fishing, and the endless moss- 
trooping so dear to the hearts of bad 
boys, come back to me when I un- 
pack a box of plants, or a bundle of 
young trees, from their soft, moist en- 
velope of moss ; all the blueness of the 


skies, the singing of the wind among 
the pines, the bubble of the water un- 
der my footsteps, the dip of my bait as 
it touches the water of the trout-brook, 
and the tingle at my fingers’ ends, 
when the rod bends under the sudden 


spring of the fish. Oh! if soggy 
shoes, torn clothes, freckles, and sun- 
burn could give me back one day 
of the old vivid delight, I’d turn a 
vagabond at once. 

Somewhere, away back among my 
forefathers, there must have been one 
reprobate who scorned the chimney- 
corner, and its daily round of small 
duties. For him the skies shone, the 
birds sang. The very beckoning of 
the leaves-in the wind lured him 
away to the woods. Sometimes I feel 
the longing to rove idly about too 
painful to be borne, and, with a sort 
of desperation, set off for my nearest 
wilderness. 

There is a net-work of small brooks 
running out of a bank beyond the 


wood. If I go far enough to escape 
the wash from the breweries, I can find 
the veronicas in bloom along their 
edge. Tufts of velvety ferns grow 
here and there among the tangle of 
undergrowth ; and at last I plunge 
ankledeep into the marsh. Gray with 
rust-colored patches here and there; 
netted over and over with the deli- 
cate cranberry vines now in flower, 
and tufts of cotton sedge; sara- 
cenias, deep bedded in the moss, show- 
ing the glowing red and mottles that 
somehow seem to indicate a habit of 
feeding, like the drosera, which is here, 
with searlet palms lifted up to catch 
unwary gnats. Reed-maces, with 
stately way of holding up their brown 
heads, are plenty; and I can scarce 
resist the temptation to pull off the 
fluffy moss, to make my clothes look as 
they used to in the dear old time. 
Just around that viburnum bush I can 
see a mass of azalias in bloom. The 
bushes are plucked of their branches 
almost down to the moss. The village 
boys know every azalia bush for 
miles and miles, and I wonder how 
this spring’s crop of flowers has es- 
caped so far. Poor little wretches! 
their scant opportunities for perfect 
vagabondage have made them seem 
lawless depredators, to their near 
country neighbors, I have no doubt. 
Here am I, with none too early lines of 
silver in my hair, and the spirit strong 
in me yet. My pockets are stuffed with 
great balls of cotton, from the long 
pods of the Alpine willow growing 
: 237 
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out of the sphagnum. I have a 
thumping bouquet of viburnums, sar- 
acenias, azalias, cypripediums, just 
budding, fringed polygale, saxifrage, 
and countless smaller plants, that keep 
dropping out every other moment. I 
can’t go back yet, though I have left 
behind me straggling lines of tracks 
that become ponds the moment I 
take up my feet. The young foliage 
of the larches and pines smells deli- 
ciously; I can heara partridge drum- 
ming over in the edge of the little grove 
of pines yonder, and a bush-sparrow 
is singing, as I used to hear it years 
ago among the alder thickets. Let the 
sun go down ; then perhaps the whip- 
poorwill will begin to sing, and I shall 
hear the hermit-thrush. At all events, 
I cannot go home now through A and 
B and C Streets, with my wet boots, 
and my clothes all cotton. Who would 
think a respectable, middle-aged per- 
son could make such a figure by day- 
light? So I scuttle home in the 
gloaming ; and I meet the Rev. Mr. 
Blank, who looks at me with large 
eyes, and I see by their far-away look 
that he too thinks he should like to 
be a vagabond boy once more. 

I feel as if I had been on the De- 
lectable Hills, and am so much a 
better Christian for it, that I quite 
forgive my neighbors whom I had 
hated yesterday with all my heart. I 
sleep, and I dream over and over all 
the wild scenes I have ever witnessed. 
Into all my dreams comes the sphag- 
nous swamp and its splendors. 

There is one day of my life marked 
with a white stone. So few such 
days fall to the lot of man, that we 
’ do well to remember them. It was 
not a day of surprises, of feasting, of 
shows, or splendor; but rather one of 
loneliness, of silence, and contempla- 
tion. But then I drew nearer to the 
secret heart of Nature than ever be- 
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fore. The veil of mystery was drawn 
aside, and I saw what human eyes 
had not seen before: I touched what 
none had touched before me. Though 
all the world may now look on, mine 
was the first delightful thrill of recog- 
nition. For once my heart danced 
wildly with gladness. I could 
sympathize with the robin overhead, 
pouring out his vesper song in deli- 
cious ecstasy. In all one’s life- 
time scarce such a thing may happen 
again. 

Never, except in the brigandage of 
boyhood, is the zest for strolling great 
enough to take one into the weak and 
perilous borders of sphagnum, where 
the aroids flourish. The gleaming 
white of the palustris has tempted me 
into treacherous parts more than once; 
and I owe to the downy white buck- 
bean many a wetting. Now it was 
the kalmia and ledum that tempted 
me; then the viburnums beckoned, 
with all their creamy flowers; while 
swarms of orchis, pink, purple, and 
white, gemmed the moss before me ; 
saracenias flaunted their dusky red 
flowers to lure me on, and a troop of 
smaller plants swarmed across the 
sphagnum, now growing red in the hot 
sunshine. How many times have I 
waded through the spongy bit of path, 
to look up at the red-tailed hawk’s 
nest in the pine-tree. Trust me not to 
be fooled into thinking the nest was 
not just there, because Madam Hawk 
would fly screaming up and down 
the aisles of the wood. There was 
the nest, but the cunning young 
hawks lay low and kept still; for 
their mother’s cries warned them that 
strangers were abroad. ‘ By and by 
the young hawks would not be so shy. 
Full-feathered and plump I had seen 
them, sitting on a stump in an open 
field, quite indifferent to my presence. 
Shying a little at sticks and stones, 
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and peeping curiously about with 
round, unwinking eyes, that had a 
fierceness in them before which I felt 
myself quail a litile. 

But fearlessness is in the nature 
of youth: else why had not the tradi- 
tional bear been a terror to me when 
I explored the mountain-sides, and 
the densely-wooded outskirts of my 
favorite swamps? Suppose the bears 
had been rooting about under the 
oak-trees, when I went for sweet 
acorns. There were no bears about 
when J was there; and, somehow, I 
could not associate bears with sun- 
shiny afternoons, when the birds sung 
so gayly, and the squirrels were so 
numerous and frolicsome. 

I came in time to know a bear’s 
gruff hallo, and to see and recognize 
hissigns. But the grim old story-book 
bear was as far from my thoughts as 
the Fairies of the Ring. 

Twilight on the marshes, set round 
by a dense forest, brings to one a new 
world. The birds along the forest 
edge sing fitfully. Into every inter- 
val of silence drops the tender song 
of the hermit-thrush, just as if she 


had waited for, that delicious silence 


to be the setting for its perfect sweet- 
ness. The blue-jay shouts with ring- 
ing clearness from the dead hemlock, 
and once or twice a kingfisher seems 
_ to answer; but silence soon settles 

over all. ° The wood-duck flies down 
the sluggish stream, swift and noise- 
less ; while a mysterious rush of water 
apprises me that his mate with her 
young brood is swimming past me, to 
the little patch of sedgy tussocks over 
yonder. The boom, boom, of a great 
beetle, circling round and round, is 
the loudest sound I hear at this mo- 
ment. A trout rises in the stream at 
my feet, whose water is tinged with 
the red from the sunset over the 
western border of woods ; but he slips 
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back, with scarce a ripple to show 
where he broke the surface. The 
shadows of the trees grow purple, and 
the shining water misty and unde- 
fined, in its bordering of sedge and 
glowing laurel flowers. The water- 
rat comes out of the stream near me 
with a muscle in his mouth. I am so 
still he does not heed me, and he 
crunches the edge of the shell with 
his sharp teeth. Across the stream, 
in a ragged old hemlock, there is, all 
at once, the wildest scream of agony 
and terror. It is an owl, just abroad, 
has taken the kingfisher that sat 
there so secure half an hour ago. 
One more murmur of despairing pain, 
and silence falls again. The tree-tops 
loom black against the sky. Sedge 
and laurel have faded into one. If 
we tarry a little longer wé shall hear 
the owls crying to each other, for the 
sky and clouds portend rain; and at 
such times one learns easily all the 
changes in the notes of the great 
horned owl, as well as his smaller 
kin. 

“To-morrow ” is always far off in 
the almanac ofa boy. It is not fair, 
then, to expect in him the providence 
and prudence of age, and what age is 
apt to hold up to boyhood as wisdom. 
It is the whole charm of youth, the 
twice-blessed gift of boyhood, that to- 
day seems so long, and to-morrow so 
far away. Into the golden moments of 
the long summer afternoons are the 
grace and the gladness of years. To 
live is such blessedness, that after- 
years of care and weariness are bright- 
ened by their very memory. Then 
we take no thought of to-morrow, how 
we shall be fed, or wherewithal we 
shall be clothed. The Hand that feeds 
the sparrow seems to be held dut to 
us also, and we are truly nearer the 
Great Father than we perhaps ever 
are again. The boy who believes un- 
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derstandingly in the worm before the 
butterfly, is pretty sure to believe in 
God, and his own immortality. There 
are sweeter, purer lessons taught in 
the resurrection of the willows in 
April, than in many a well-meant 
religious book. The sordid cares, the 
jealousies and meannesses, of men, 
are better blown away by the free 
winds of heaven, than by the breath 
of man in many and vexing words. 
What boy-reader of the New Tes- 
tament does not see the dear Divine 
Master, in his life and his teachings, 
his journeys to and fro, in the 
country round about Jerusalem, 
with his disciples? Ah, me! how 
many sermons have gone over my 
head, while, with heart beating with 
awe and love, I pictured him teaching 
his disciples on the mount. I could 
see far better the multitude of men, 
of women, and children, clustered 


around their beloved Master, than the 
rows of fans over the straight pew- 
tops, whose dull drowsings accorded 
well with the drone of the voice 


speaking to them. I could hear 
another voice, sweet, sad, and thrill- 
ing, saying, “Blessed are the merci- 
ful.” The wind warm from the desert 
sands seemed to blow in my face. A 
few palm-trees rose dusk against the 
sky, and a far-off gleam of water 
was perhaps Galilee. 

I walked with him in Capernaum ; 
I gathered the lilies for him; I was 
glad that his friends and disciples 
were fishermen and laboring men. 
I could well believe that Luke and 
John would not have been too stern, 
or too wise, to teach me, as the Master 
taught them, from the sky, the flow- 
ers of the fields, and the birds of the 
air. 

The sabbath-day’s journey! How 
often, on sunny sabbath afternoons, 
have I not walked in the fields or 
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woods, thinking of the walks in which 
he opened his mouth and taught 
them! The lilies that toil not, the 
birds whom God fed and cared for, 
the grass that perisheth; yea, the 
very stones in the barren and un- 
fruitful ground, and scattered grains 
of corn growing in its meagre soil, 
seem to recall scenes I had become 
familiar with long ago. 

I can leave all the world behind 
me, when I sit down under the great 
arch of the sheltering tree-tops. All 
the stings and smartings of hard 
words, and bitter,revengeful thoughts, 
are soothed away by the sweeter memo- 
ries of Him who loved the world ; not 
only the, world of man, but this green 
and leafy world of grass and flowers 
and trees, 

What an interesting document 
would be a table of comparative 
values bya man anda boy! Here is 
the dear old cluster of sphagnous 
swamps in the town of Seedar, strung 
like large emeralds on the shining 
thread of a brook that is full of spotted 
trout. The very water of the brook 
has a delicious taste. It is strained 
through the sphagnum when it is 
netted with spruce, cedar, and larch 
roots. Kingfishers haunt it. The 
hermit-thrush sings in the edges of 
the woods all summer long. You 
may hear the plover piping there at 
times, and the bittern’sharshecry. A 
procession of the brightest flowers is 
always in progress across the surface. 
In birds, in small beasts and insects, 
they are particularly rich. I pity 
the man who would not think. the 
trout in the brook of sufficient worth 
to be mentioned in the valuation ; but 
here is the difference. “A leetle 
swamp hay, if the summer is dry. 
Spruce poles for ladders.” Item 
number three includes several kinds 
of old trees “that need cutting.” 
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Not a word about the hawks’-nest, 
the birds’-nests, the broods of young 
wood-ducks, or the trout that under- 
stand fly-fishing so well; the beds 
of shining snowberries, or all the shy 
and delicate plants that haunt the 
woods. Not a word about the pine- 
trees that sing like harps in the wind, 
or the sprouting spruces that give out 
the very air of paradise in their young 
shoots. The trees that “need cut- 
ting ” are old, old elm and ash trees, 
with huge dead branches in their 
bushy tops: maybe the goodman has 
not seen the chips scattered about 
under them, and does not know that 
the woodpeckers have been at work 
scooping out nests in their half-de- 
cayed limbs, increasing their value, of 
course, exactly in the same way that 
a dilapidated old tenement becomes 
a mine of wealth, in furnishing bur- 
rowing-places for four or five poor 
families, in place of one in its better 
days. 

There is a suspicious humming 
about them all summer, that may’ not 
be the bees in the lindens after all. 
Who knows but their huge trunks 
are full of honey? If we could but 
get up to them, we would soon know. 
Honey from the hive is not so sweet 
as the spoils of the wild bees’ nest, 
for there is the little stir of the “tree 
felling,” the uncertainty as to re- 
sults, possible stings, and perhaps no 
honey. 

The few cranberries on the marsh 
enter into a boy’s calculations toc ; for 
they furnish an excuse for several 
delightful days on the sphagnum. 
Days fuller of enjoyment than even 
the budding spring days, when we 
got such stores of golden catkins, and 
honey-yellow dirca flowers. Days 
when we noticed the young blades of 
grass, and the glowing green of the 
evergreen ferns, and the vivid colors 
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of the lichens on the dead larches; 
when the air was like wine, and the 
sunshine a bath of liquid gold; and 
we, full of small worries but yester- 
day, were to-day more than content 
with life. So potent a spell has the 
sunshine sifted through the purple 
haze of October skies. 

Hoarding is in the nature of squir- 
rels and boys. There is such a 
comforting sense of warmth, ease, and 
security in stores of summer fruit 
laid up for winter luxuries, and a true 
boy has always an appetite. A trifle 
reckless and indiscriminate, but a 
thousand times more healthy and 
natural than that of maturer years. 
Generally what birds and squirrels 
refuse, a boy is apt to reject; but he 
can eat pine cherries and beach 
plums all day long, as well as any 
robin. You never need wonder at 
his stained lips if there are choke- 
cherries about. He will quarrel with 
the birds for the last one on the trees. 

Perhaps among the many things of 
value in the sphagnum swamps and 
their connecting brooks, there may be 
one or two “ fish-holes,’ where are 
known to lurk large, wise old trout, 
who cannot be seduced into the weak- 
nesses to which so many young ones 
fall victims. They have been tempted 
in all the ways known to the ingenu- 
ity of men and boys, without success. 
There is no possible telling how much 
they may weigh; for it is a fact that 
a trout weighed (mentally) in the wa- 
ter is twice as heavy as one in the 
hand. I can recall several such places. 
One in the shadow of a birch-tree, 
where the sunshine made a forever- 
shifting pattern of gold and purple 
on the pebbly bottom of the stream. 
How plump and well to do looked 
the large, dark trout, as he lay and 
basked in the warmth, his gills just 
moving lazily! All the devices of 
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rods and reels and flies failed to 
tempt him: but I remember that he 
afterwards fell a victim to two boys, 
who had between them only a rotten 


alder pole, six feet of string, and a 


worm on a rusty hook. Three more 
under large stones in the middle of 
the stream, just where a large butter- 
nut hung, like a tent of green, over 
the wide brook. For several seasons, 
they or their fellows lived and flour- 
ished there secure. I do not know 
that they were ever taken. I cannot 
help hoping they were not. 

There is another aspect for the dear 
old sphagnum and its surroundings: 
when the stream is frozen hard, and 
the evergreens droop under caps of 
snow, like huge gelder-roses. There 
are deer-tracks here and there, along 
the lines of low bushes, or in the 
thickets of evergreens, where the moss 
is still bare. The snow is dotted all 
over with the large, round track of the 


rabbit, while squirrels and field-mice 
must have been busy and sociable, to 
weave such intricate chains of pretty 
footprints in and out of the wood and 


over the moss. The larches along the 
swamp edge are dressed from top to 
bottom in the gayest of lichens. One 
of a pale, soft sulphur color, covers 
my hands with a profuse shower of 
yellow powder at the slightest touch. 
Many of them are too beautiful for 
lichens. They are like some higher 
order of plants. Here are the dark 
spruces, standing ankledeep in the 
wet sphagnum. The silvery green of 
the kalmias shines out of the snow 
against the tufts of bronzed ledum, 
and now and then the large buds of 
the sweet myrtle. Here is a bed of 
creeping snowberry which the mice 
have been exploring. Perhaps they 
like its tender, aromatic leaves. It 
brings vividly to my mind a far-off 
mountain with a tiny lake on its sum- 
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mit. It was encircled with low trees, 
lichen-grown and scanty of foliage, 
suited to its great elevation. Not a 
bird seemed to have lived in their 
shade ; not an insect was to be seen 
sporting about in the sun. Over the 
sphagnum that grew around its stony 
basin, the creeping snowberry wove 
its delicate tracery of green and 
white, in contrast to the tiniest of 
pink cranberries. What a desolate 
scene! Only the broad leaves of the 
nuphar on the water, and here and 
there on the bottom its flask-like 
seeds with gauzy cotyledons. No 
track of deer, or cry of birds, to break 
the sense of loneliness to eye or ear. 
The water was clear, but full of float- 
ing microscopic plants, which perhaps 
were the cause of its producing violent 
illness in all who drank of it. 

There are broken bits of bark about 
the roots of this large spruce, and a 
kernel of maize, like one large grain 
of purest gold, lying on the snow. 
My old friend the blue-jay has been 
looking up his winter stores. Grains 
of corn and small fruits carefully 
tucked away in the pockets of bark, 
always open in the spruce-tree’s 
trunk. Not a bad housekeeper is the 
jay, in spite of his loud voice and 
his gay feathers. It is kind in him 
not to desert us winters, and he 
trusts to our good-nature not to see 
him suffer ; for he comes to our doors 
for charity, when his own small barns 
fail him. His table should be well 
supplied, for he has a better right than 
we to the fields and forests, —the right 
of prior possession. 

What changes the settlement of 
the country must make in the habits 
of the birds! The snow-bunting, who 
lived all the year round in the dense 
pine forests, is driven back step by 
step. Only in heavy storms do we 
see him, in flocks of fifty or more, 
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foraging in our fields and gardens. 
Witnesses of his visits to cultivated 
lands, I have seen in the wilderness 
and among the mountains where pos- 
sibly no man ever set foot before. 
Plants introduced from Europe have 
found a genial soil in many a lonely 
mountain side, or in forests roamed 
by the moose and panther. I remem- 
ber a bit of sphagnum on the western 
wall of Dix’s Peak, where the leonu- 
rus grew, with reed-maces, and 
hellebore. The moss was starred 
over with pale houstonias in bloom, 
and a moose had lately browsed 
among them.- A little brown chick- 
adee greeted me then,— first bird I had 
seen in two days. The dense ever- 
green woods are not so thronged with 
birds as the forests of deciduous trees. 
There the choir is in tune every hour 
of the day. 

What if all our birds were to be strick- 
en out of existence at once? Can the 
wildest imagination picture the hor- 
rors of such an event? The dull, 
dead level of silence in field and 
wood. No blue-birds in the crisp 
spring mornings; no robin with his 
ecstatic song; no hermit-thrush; no 
sparrow, with song running over with 
bliss; no swallows at the eaves, or 
skimming the air with swift wing: 
and then the slew increase of insect 
horrors ; worms under foot, and worms 
over head; bugs and flies in clouds 
everywhere, like the plagues of old 
Egypt; and we might safely predict 
the same results. The land would 
be too loathsome for life, and a plague 
would rid it of its people forever. 

It is well, perhaps, that man can 
never quite reclaim all the land of 
the country. God has made untam- 
able some animals; and some of na- 
ture’s choicest nooks must be left as 
they came from the slow moulding of 
water or glacier, to be a refuge forever 
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for the shy wild plants which are too 
tender for the rough culture of man. 
Into their secrets, happy is he who 
can enter; for there is a temple sacred 
to Him who builded the high places 
of the earth, who lifted the arch of 
the sky, and set the stars in their 
courses. For his praise the wood-vio- 
let swings her tiny censer, and lowly 
ferns lift up their feathery fronds 
in the most secret places of the forest. 
To know Him ever better through his 
works is the most perfect worship 
possible for man, whom he made “a 
little lower than the angels.” 


WORKS AND DAYS FOR AUGUST. 


THERE are days enough, but the 
works! who cares forthem? Now is 
the triumph of the floral summer; 
and should not the days suggest pleas- 
ures, not works? Without doubt; 
and yet there should be a system of 
pleasures, a planning of joys. To 
take the August days carelessly, to 
reap the flowery treasures of the . 
month hap-hazard, is to escape the 
works, and fail of the best days. 

In August,*every garden is at its 
best estate. It is the harvest of flow- 
ers. Let us tear down our vases and 
build greater, even water-buckets and 
five-gallon urns. Behold! we have 
enough and to spare for many days. 
Let us fill every room in the house, 
and for once have our satisfaction in 
color and fragrance. 

The days are too warm to talk 
about. The works are artistic. Ar- 
tists never work. The blossoming 
into life of taste, culture, and genius, 
whether it be in stone, paint, tones, or 
foliage, is not a work, but a pleasure. 
While sculpture and painting have 
lived through the centuries, and music 
has won great triumphs in these lat- 
ter days, is it not strange that we 
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have no artists in flowers? The chisel 
has paused, and tried, and paused 
again, over the vain effort of repro- 
ducing flowers on stone. The brush has 
done better ; and flowers are immortal, 
but scentless, on canvas. These two 
spend hours over a few bits of foliage 
and color, arranging and re-arranging 
them to obtain the best effect, and 
then astonish us in marble or paint 
with the artistic beauty of the group- 
ings. 

Why are there no artists in flow- 
ers? If artists in paint can spend so 
much skill, time, and patience in ar- 
ranging flowers to be copied, why 
cannot they arrange them for us at 
our weddings and merry-makings, or 
above the dead? Is it because the 
work perishes quickly? Is it because 
the glory of one bouquet cannot be 
compared with the glory of another? 
because the one was of yesterday and 
has faded? Is it because artists in 


flowers would not be supported? Or, 
is such work beneath them ? 

How is the thing managed to-day ? 
The August day is to end with festiv- 
ity. Some one is sent to the garden 
for flowers. All shapes, sizes, styles, 
and colors are plucked and heaped 


upon the table. As they lie in a con- 
fused mass, every one says, “How 
lovely!” and thereupon a dozen hands 
grasp the sprays and blooms and stick 
them in vases, shallow dishes, on the 
lamps, and where not, and think they 
have done their whole duty. “ Flow- 
ers are beautiful anywhere,” they 
say; “and it can make but little dif- 
ference how they are arranged.” 
Never was there a more indefinite and 
yet ridiculous mistake. 

See the unhappy things! No won- 
der they fade in disgust at the injus- 
tice and insult put upon them. Flow- 
ers have their likes and dislikes, their 
affinities and caste. The regal lily is 
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smothered in a crowd of common- 
place geranium leaves, to the total de- 
struction of its fragrance, and the 
injury of its beauty and style. A 
dozen pert verbenas are clasped by a 
streamer of etherial smilax, and the 
delicate thing loses caste and becomes 
simply absurd. Some one puts long 
spikes of scarlet salvia in a shallow 
dish, and tries to make the drooping 
heliotrope stand up in a tall vase. 
Buttercups and pansies are placed 
side by side, and geranium flowers 
are mingled with tea-roses and jas- 
mine. The officious petunia gets 
wedded to the shrinking mignonette, 
and the tuberose and carnation quarrel 
about odors, and kill each other with 
excess of incompatible sweets. 

Then comes the last day ; and pious 
hands arrange in senseless confusion 
every style, shade, and shape of white 
flowers, into stiff and ghastly crosses, 
conventional anchors, and impossible 
crowns and harps. We might here 
pause to consider the taste that pre- 
scribes white flowers for funerals, but 
will not. It is a question of taste 
that just now is unsettled and waver- 
ing. Perhaps when we are a little 
more independent of fashion we shall 
be wiser. ; 

Now, how long are these things to 
continue? When are we to see a 
worker in flowers who will be at once 
botanist, florist, and artist? The 
florist in his city shop brings out his 
wire frames, his wretched “ lycopodia 
stuffing,” and his iron-stemmed flow- 
ers, and with charming simplicity 
says he is the man. He can do it. 
He can make a bouquet so beautiful 
that it will sell. Of course it will 
sell, It is the only thing in the mar- 
ket; and we must take it, wires and 
all, or go without. 

Possess your soul in sweetness, dear 
page devourer. We are in the trade, 
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and know whereof we speak. As far 
as sale and profit is concerned, the city 
florist knows his business to perfec- 
tion. He can make the flowers “ go” 
a long way, display them to the best 
advantage, and put them up in a 
compact and portable form. If he 
had a chance, he would doubiless dis- 
play real genius in arranging his 
flowers. The trouble is, no one is 
willing to pay for high art; and he 
must sell his wares as best he can, 
that wife and children want not. 
How often do we see a “store bou- 
quet” brought home, cut open, and 
re-arranged by feminine hands to the 
greater glory of the flowers. They 
seem to exhale a sweeter fragrance in 
grateful response to the artistic senti- 
ment that has grouped them anew. 
There is a cut-flower art, and there 
are artists in flowers. The difficulty 
is, they do not know their skill, and in 


mistaken modesty neglect to cultivate 
their own talents. 
The art of arranging flowers can- 


not be taught. It is a gift, as much 
as music or painting. Its technical 
details and tricks can be studied at 
the counter of any retail florist; but 
the appreciation of the scale and har- 
mony of scents and odors, the delicate 
and instinctive comprehension of col- 
ors, the sense of fitness, and refine- 
ment in arrangement and position, 
and more than all, the poetic senti- 
ment of flowers, is born in a man, and 
cannot be bought at the schools. We 
might pile up a small mountain of 
words concerning this matter, and 
say no more: it is a gift. If you 
have it not, accept the situation 
sweetly. If you have it, be glad, and 
let it not rest in a napkin. 

Of the details of this art it is idle 
to speak. How to mingle colors and 
forms would fill a book, and a precious 
dull book it would be. The only pos- 
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sible school is the school of actual ex- 
periment. If you think you have a 
genius for flowers, let yourself to a 
good florist, and learn to handle the 
tools. Then study the flowers, not in 
books, but from Nature. There can 
be no better teacher than Nature. 
Strive to imitate her, and keep clear 
of the conventional vases, baskets, 
crosses, and other unhappy devices of 
the shops. Spend hours over a few 
leaves of grass and a bloom or two of 
wild beauty. Study an ivy growing 
overa moss-covered trunk, and so learn 
to trim a gas-lamp as it has never been 
done yet. Examine the wonderful 
combinations of forms and shadows 
(a thing unknown to the trade) of 
the deep woods, and so learn to deco- 
rate a church properly, and with a 
high art as yet unknown. Compare, 
combine, and experiment in these 
August days, while flowers are abun- 
dant. These are the works of the 
month: to gather, to enjoy, and to 
make the artistic most of the treasures 
the works of other months have so 
bountifully spread in this. 

CHARLES BARNARD. 


BOTANY IN SCHOOLS. 


[We have had a fortunate opportu- 
nity to see the success of a loyal ex- 
periment to introduce into one of the 
younger schools of a large city in New 
England the real study of botany. 
It was not book study, it was study 
which stimulated observation, quick- 
ened attention, taught the chil- 
dren how to see and how to use their 
observations, and, of course, fascinated 
them. 

We have asked the lady who set 
this experiment agoing to give to us 
its detail ; because we are sure we shall 
thus awaken the attention of teachers 
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in all parts of the country as to what 
may be done in this way for foster- 
ing, indeed we might say for creating, 
the power of observation. She has 
kindly complied, giving to her paper 
the personal detail which, as we ven- 
tured to say, was essential to make it 


-useful for others who have the same 


thing to do.] 





Although I owe half the happiness 
of my life directly, and most of the 
other half indirectly, to the study of 
botany, and although I value it in my 
own education next to the art of read- 
ing, I never urged the pursuit of that 
science upon others till I wanted to 
put my children into the public 
schools. Like all New England 
women I have “views,” and had 
carried out those that concerned my 
children by teaching them myself and 
sending them to good private schools ; 
but the time came when it was best 
to put them into the public school 
course. I knew, from visits at the 
grammar school of our district, made 
on purpose to find out, that the rooms 
were pleasant and well ventilated, the 
teachers competent and faithful, and 
the course excellent, except for one 
thing, — no botany in it. 

And there was no substitute for it 
that would give an idea of scientific 
method in study, nothing that would 
encourage independent and original 
investigation of facts, nothing to lead 
the children to nature as an inex- 
haustible treasure-house of delight, 
nothing to gratify the inborn love of 
beauty, which, cultivated, leads to all 
refinement of feeling and manner, 
and tends so strongly to make a 
happy heart and a pure life. Indi- 
rectly two or three school studies have 
a tendency toward these ends; but 
there is none with this direct bearing. 
And yet botany answers all these 


requirements: its field is everywhere 

its- object. of study always at hand, 
and suitable for the schoolroom ; in 
its rudiments it is easy enough for 
the youngest, in its deeper investiga- 
tions and problems healthful disci- 
pline for the oldest; for each succes- 
sive room, as scholars ascend in their 
course, it is capable of furnishing a 
new field of investigation, where they 
can make their own researches under 
wise guidance, with constantly in- 
creasing love and wonder. 

But I am mistaken? Botany is 
in thecourse? Yes: but where? In 
the last term of the last year in the 
high school, — that year into which 
a whole college course is crowded, — 
doubtless looked upon by those who 
devised the curriculum, as the correct 
thing to add as a graceful adornment 
to a substantial education, but as 
much a failure as arithmetic would be 
with the multiplication table put off 
till that time. Besides, how many 
of the four thousand children in our 
city schools to-day will ever reach that 
botany class? ‘The teacher tells me, 
that she calls it large when it has 
twenty members. 

I mused. ‘True, I could teach my 
own children myself; but the doctrine 
that I learned of Dr. Howe, when he 
was on the South Boston school-com- 
mittee twenty-five years ago, gave 
me no peace: “Schools that are not 
good enough for my children are not ~ 
good enough for anybody’s children.” 
Something had got to be done. 

I invited a primary-school teacher 
that I knew, out to ride with me. By 
the time we came back, she felt that 
botany ought to enter the school 
course at an early period, and that by 
devoting to it the ten minutes a day 
usually given to miscellaneous “ob- 
ject-lessons,” children might lay up 
a store of facts gained from their own 
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observation, and not at second-hand 
from books; and, learning of their 
teacher names for their discoveries 
as fast as they made them, they 
would acquire, naturally, the admira- 
ble, exact nomenclature of botany by 
the time they were twelve years old. 
She had studied botany a little, 
wished she knew more; would 
be glad to try an experiment in her 
school, if I would help her a little in 
starting. I sent over Miss Youmans’s 
“First Book of Botany,” for her to 
read what Prof. Henslow had accom- 
plished with English children, and 
recommended the book as a guide. 
Miss P. had assured me that she was 
supreme in her own room, in a matter 
like that ; but, to be sure of giving no 
offence, I called at the superintend- 
ent’s office and talked over the mat- 
ter with him; talked right to the 
point, for I knew his time was pre- 
cious, and so had my permission 
heartily and encouragingly given in 
five minutes. 

I had promised to call at Miss P.’s 
school about once a week, and “lend 
a hand,” if necessary. They had 
done wonders at my first visit. With 
their desks covered with specimens, 
the children were proud and happy 
to tell what they knew about parallel 
and netted veins, blades and petioles, 
sessile and exstipulate leaves. I was 
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thoroughly pleased, and let them all 
know it; and asked them to look in 
their gardens, before I came again, 
and see what was the most curious 
stipule they could find. 

It was in April that we began. 
In a few weeks, the scholars (eight or 
nine years old, most of them) had 
learned the terms that apply to the 
points, margins, bases, and outlines 
of leaves. Miss P.’s method was to 
have them make their own collections, 
then direct their attention to one part 
and another of the leaf, and, after 
close observation and comparison, 
give them the botanical terms for 
what they had seen. In their leisure 
moments they wrote, voluntarily, 
descriptive schedules, on the same 
plan that Dr. Gray uses in his classes. 
They pinned a leaf upon paper, 
leaving room at the left hand fora 
column of questions, which they 
copied from Miss P.’s model on the 
board; only two at first, “ Parts?” 
“Venation?” Against the questions 
they wrote the answers from their 
own judgment ; for instance, if an 
apple-leaf, “ Blade, petiole, and sti- 
pules.” “ Net-veined.” 

When they had learned to notice 
more points, the schedules grew long- 
er. I give here two of them, copied 
exactly from papers handed in to the 
teacher. 


Kind ? Petiolate, Exstipulate. 
‘ Venation ? Palmate. 
(The Leaf fastened on here, Margin? Doubly Crenate. 
was a Zonal Gerauum.] Base? Reniform. 
Apex ? Rounded. 
Shape? Reniform, 
Kind? Petiolate, Exstipulate. 
Venation ? Feather Veined; Net Veined. 
Margin? Coarsely Serrate. 
, ase ? Tapering. 
[The leaf here was an Oak.] Apex? Sub Acute. 
Lobe- ? Mucronate. 
Sinuses ? Wi e, Open, Shallow. 
Surface ? G'abrous. 
Color? B-ight Green. 





The schedules were little wonders ; 
neat and pretty in general effect, and 


hardly a mistake in the terms, or in 
spelling, punctuation, or capitals. 





During this time, Mr. B., the prin- 
cipal of another grammar school, heard 
of our experiment from the superin- 
tendent: he had always wanted his 
scholars to learn botany, but didn’t 
quite know how to set about it. One 
of his assistants, however, was doing 
something at it in her own room, 
with children of eight or nine. 
Wouldn’t 1 come in some day, see her 
method, and talk the matter over 
‘with her? Certainly, with pleasure. 
I went, and found a bright young 
lady, who had determined, to do her 
duty, at any rate; and had begun 
upon a regular high-school course, 
from which Dr. Gray might well 
have shruak, considering the time 
allowed and the age of the pupils; 
but you don’t find a zealous young 
teacher stopping because her work is 
hard. In a little motherly talk, which 
she took in a most amiable spirit, I 
showed her that botany could no 
more be finished up in one room than 
arithmetic could; that we defeated 
the very end we sought by trying to 
do so; that the object was not to 
eram children’s minds with facts that 
other people had found out, but to 
train them to minute, patient, long- 
coptinued, and loving observation, 
and so give them the great pleasure 
of being discoverers themselves, every 
single day they walked amongst the 
works of creation. I thought she 
would find it satisfactory to herself 
and improving to her scholars, to 
keep them exploring only amongst 
leaves till the end of the term. 

Mr. B. invited me to address the 
scholars of his own room, and give 
them a lesson. New work for me; 


but should I weakly hold back then, 
when everybody else was helping along 
so splendidly ? I had two minutes to 
think ; and, when I stepped upon the 
platform, somehow, the words came. 
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Questions were put back and forth, 
after the short address; and when, at 
the end, Mr. B. asked how many 
waated to go on with botany, a unani- 
mous and vigorous demonstration an- 
swered in the affirmative. They did 
go on from that day; but Mr. B. tells 
me there is one question now that 
puzzles the brightest amongst them, 
and that is, why they never had such 
lessons before. 

There is still a third school that has 
just begun the experiment ; though I 
can only report about it, that a little boy 
ran all the way home, yesterday, with 
the mercury near eighty degrees, to tell 
the news, and then couldn’t calm. down 
enough to talk till he had executed a 
triumphal dance in the parlor. Tear- 
ing into the garden after that, he 
came back with a currant leaf, and 
before his dinner made out a sched- 
ule, in which he stated that the leaf 
had three midribs ! 

Those are all the accomplished facts 
of the ten weeks: satisfactory, but 
only a beginning. What is desired 
is to obtain a fair chance for botany 
to show what good it can do. If fif- 
teen minutes a day could be given to 
it, in lessons without books, for the 
six months in which specimens, from 
leaf-buds through seed-vessels, could 
be easily procured, in each of three 
successive years, there would be data 
at the end of the time from which to 
decide a future course. Nothing less 
than this would be fair; nothing less 
would be respectful to the opinions 
of eminent educators in England and 
in this country, frequently and fully 
expressed in its favor. Some further 
measures are in progress to interest 
the community enough to warrant 
the school committee in making it a 
required instead of a permitted pur- 
suit. M.-L. Owen. 

SPRINGFIELD, June, 1872. 











